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CHAPTER I 
RAVENNA AND BYZANTINE ART 



The most beautiful, the most complete and ihe most unimpaired 
monuments of so-called Byzantine art are preserved in Ravenna, 
a city of Northern Italy. This city had already achieved a 
notable development under the Roman Empire, for Augustus had 
recognised its suitability for the chief station of the Roman fleet on 
the Adriatic, and Tiberius had strengthened it with walls, and adorned 
it with public buildings. The Emperor Honorius accordingly 
deemed it worthy to be the capital of the Empire of the West, a 
position which it maintained for seventy- five years, up to [he time 
when Odoacer, leader of the Heruli and the Turingi, had occupied 
the town and overthrown the Roman rule. That wise and modest 
barbarian established himself al Ravenna after his conquest of Italy, 
and here in 493 he died, treacherously slain by Theodoric, who 
had taken the city after a siege of three years, and had^retended 
to accept Odoacer as his coadjutor. Left as sole ruler, Theodoric 
in his turn confirmed the position of Ravenna as capital of his 
kingdom. TTie rule of the Goths lasted for sixly-lhree years and 
gave rise to a splendid development of the life and of the monu- 
ments of the town. However, on the death of Theodoric. the 
Eower of the Goths declined, and f>efore long was finally annihilated 
y Belisarius . and Narses; administered by ihese generals under 
Justinian, the city attained to ye( greater magnificence. Bui this was 
the final expression of its glory, for under the harsh rule of the 
1 B 



ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 

Exarchs despatched from Conslantinople, a rule that lasted (or little 
less than two centuries, the city was gradually reduced to a state of 
ahject decay. None the less, the fact that it had maintained its 
position as a capital for several centimes sufficed to retain for 
Ravenna a dominant position in art and letters throughout the 
darkness of the Middle Ages, as well as a certain political pride, 
thanks to which the city was able to hold its own against the claims, 
first of the Roman Curia and then of the rising republic of Venice, 
Each of these periods has bequeathed to Ravenna monuments of 
supreme importance; so much so, that in the history of art, the 
ci^, as regards the Byzantine arid proto-Romanesque periods; 
maintains its place as a capital 
Every artistic form is richly dis- 
played here: churches both with 
the central space and of the basil- 
ican type, baptisteries, mausoleums 
rich in sculpture and mosaics, low- 
Ms, crypts; carvings in ivory, gold' 
smith's work and textiles. 

As to the origin of the art of 
Ravenna, or rather as to its imme- 
diate sources, various opinions have 
been held, opinions essentially dis- 
cordant and in no case final. We 
may fairly conclude that each theory 
is partly true and pardy false, and 
that the truth, as is nearly always 
no. 1.— *»EE OP s. GIOVANNI thc casc, lies between them. For 

{fJiois. ciiuMii.) ""y °^^ P®^'- 'hough I recogruse a 

strong Oriental influence, none the 
s (as far as regards the fourth and fifth centuries) the conrinuity 
certain classical types and designs — a continuity which, I venture 
say, was inevitable — seems to me obvious. 

It is much to be regretted that in the eighteenth century a foolish 
architect was permitted to rob the town of the Ecclaia Ursiana, 
nded at the close of the fourth century, and to destroy nearly 
the ornamental details ot the building. The solemn church with 
its double aisles would have served as a useful example of the de- 
cline of the Roman methods oj design, and of the merging of these 
into Byzantine forms. In any case, the rare fragments and the 
drawings that have survived, though indeed little studied as yet, in 
the case of certain characteristic forms of the art of Ravenna, attest 
2 



RAVENNA AND BYZANTINE ART 

an eailicr dale than has been allowed by our writett ot art history. 

In the original church, which stood eait and west, dosserel or 

impost blocks were to be 

found, above the capitals; 

these must have been 

nearly half a century older 

than those in the votive 

church of Galla Placidia, 

which have hitherto been 

regarded as the oldest 

known. Unfortunately, we 

have failed to find any 

drawings of the exterior 

of the great basilica, so 

that we are unable to say 

whether its walls displayed ""■ 3 -chapei. of r.*LL. pl:,cidia, .avbhna, 

that arrangement or pilas' 

ters or "wall-strips' and blind arcades which were among the 

principal characteristics of the architecture of Ravenna. The 

earliest drawings of the monuments of Ravenna date from the 

sixteenth century, and their number increases gradually in the 

following centuries, at a time when the rude bareness of the exteriors 

must have been peculiarly distasteful. The architects of the day 

accordingly confined their drawings to the interiors. The sentiment 

of the early Christian church was forgotten :— " Thou shah not 
behold beauty unless thou 
enlerest within me; thou 
shall not enjoy felicity un- 
less thou enlerest within 
me I" 

The wall - strips had. 
however, a great develop- 
ment in the fifth century. 
and many beautiful eKam- 

Ravenna, in the first place 

thoseof S.Giovanni Evan- 

gelisla, the votive church 

cHAPEi or cAiiA PiAciDiA. BAVENN4. promiscd to the SBint by 

Oalla rlacidia in 4Z4 

during a furious storm at sea. In spite of tts ruthless treatment in 

I 747, some original work of the greatest importance is still to be 

3 B 2 



ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 

found in this church, for example the double colonnade, parls of 
the quadriporticus and ol the facade, the lateral windows, and finally 
the arcades of the apse, the germ of 
n! ' — 1 the Romanesque apses that became 

common at a much later time (Fig. 2). 
On the other hand the sepulchral 
chapel of the above mentioned Galla 
Placidia (Fig. 3) as well as the Bap- 
tistery of the Cathedral, apart from 
some trifling alterations, sdll retain their 
primitive aspect i in these buildings, 
moreover, may be found the oldest 
mosaics of Ravenna, with a ground 
work of deep blue; those with a gold 
ground belong to the following century. 
As in some other cases, this baptist- 
ery had its origin in a Roman building. 
It is in fact the calidarium that formed 
part ol a nymphceum built in the second 
OF THE CATHEDRAL, FAVENtjA. ot thiid century. In early days the 
IPheio. zdi.) point of importance in the bap- 

tismal office was the ceremony itself, 
not the place: the convert might 
receive the initial saaamenl either 
upon the bank of a river or in the 
public baths. It was the Arch- 
bishop Neone who about the middle 
of the iiflh century transformed the 
building and decorated it with sub- 
jects bearing upon its new purp»ose ; 
the plan was altered, and of the 
original Roman decoration only the 
capitals and the veneering of marble 
were preserved. But the mosaics 
also, although of the fifth century, 
have an unmistakable Roman gran- 
deur and simplicity; the figures, 
too. are Roman in character; they 
are calm and correct, and have the 
small heads of antique statues. 
That the early mosaicists at Ri 




I worked under Roman 



influence is to me a matter of absolute certainty. It is revealed in 



RAVENNA AND BYZANTINE ART 

the design, ihe technique, and the sentiment of the mosaics in the 
Baptistery as in those b the chapel of Galla Placidia (Fig. 4) and 
the older examples in S. Apollinaie 

Nuovo (Figs. 1. \0\ wkn we i ■■ j 

compare these with the sumptuous 

mosaics of unmislalcable Byzantine 

style that were executed after the I 

fail of the Gothic kingdom. Thus it ! 

may be unhesitatingly affirmed that , 

for the long period during which 

Ravenna was the capital, firsl of the | 

Roman Empire of the West, then 

of Odoacer and of the Gothic kingdom 

(402-540), the Oriental influence I 

was kept within narrow limits, while I 

on the other hand the force of I ' 

Roman tradition was predominant i \ 

The plan of the chapd of Galla [ ; 

Placidia was a Latin cross ; close by ,^„ ^_^ *poll,n,-e nuovo, 

was a church dedicated to the Holy bavenn*. {PImo. sicd.) 

Cross similarly planned, which led to 

the general adoption of this arrangement in churches with transepts. 
In the mosaics of the sepulchral chapel there are many singular 
points of resemblance both to those in the church of S. Giovanni in 
Fonte at Naples and to those at Casaranello: Roman motives recur 

in them, such as the vase 

; " C with doves of the Villa 

i '''' Adriana, and ihe poly- 

L chrome Greek key pallem 

I 3 in perspective of the Baths 



look like exact reproductions of st 
is scarcely interrupted by the rosy tints 
5 
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ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 

bindings of die books. To ihese figures, fiimly planted upon a base 
thai is seen in diminishing perspective, ihe position of ihe nands and 
the arrangement of the mantles take a variety of forms, all of which 
may be found in classical statues. 



After die reconquesl of Ravenna by the generals of Justinian, the 
mosaic decoration of buildings reveals an absolutely different sentiment 
and technique: and in the marble work new forms, such as the cubic 
or the basket-shaped capital, make their appearance. The buildings 
at Ravenna which might have given 
evidence of the change were legion, 
but, unhappily, the ravages of lime 
and of man have sadly reduced their 
number. Some few still remain, but 
as we do not propose to give a de- 
tailed list here, it will suffice to 
mention that the most important and 
the best examples of this artistic revo- 
lution at Ravenna are the churches 
of S. Vitale (Figs. 12-13). of S. 
Apoilinare in Classe (Fig. 15). 
and, taking into account tne two 
long friezes of Martyrs and Virgins 
(Fig. 11), that of S. Apoilinare 
Nuovo. In the mosaics of these 
churches all desire for the expres- 
"^?'^'\pUf^^f^' sion of ioim appears to be subwdi- 

nated to the decorative effect. The 
figures succeed one another with little variety; the feding for 
relief has almost disappeared ; the folds of the drapery have become 
narrower, loneer, and more angular, without any fusion of the tints, 
so that they do not appear to surround the limbs they cover. On 
the other hand there is increased splendour in the draperies which 
are rich with gold and flowered designs, the diadems, the necklaces 
and the girdles, embroidered with gold and with jewels; in the 
representation of these objects the brilliant colours of the enamels 
alternate with applications of mother-of-pearl, which last finds its 
way even into the marble. It may be said that just as the Italian 
artists were influenced by the severe classical school in the 
treatment of their figures, so the Byzantines were influenced by the 
glittering textiles of the East (Fig. 14). While, for the flesh tints, 
6 
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RAVENNA AND BYZANTINE ART 

two or three gradatioiu of tone suf&ced (o lead from red la white, 
a hundred lively colours and a general profusion of discs of mother- 
of-pearl were deemed iniufficicnt ■_ — 

to reproduce the jewels and em- 
broideries of the garments. Il 
must, however, be acknowledged 
that if, in matter of design, and 
of substance, so to speak, the mosaic 
work of the Roman tradition is 
more solid and beautiful, thai of 
Byzantine origin, with its unbridled 
luxury, is more sumptuous and 
therefore more decorative. 

As regards the architecture, if 
we except tlie church of S. Vitale, 
which is octagonal in plan, with 
chapels surrounding a central space 
(Figs. 12. I3),and thatof S.Croce 
already mentioned, all the others. 

both those which survive and those that have been destroyed, are 
basilican in plan with three aisles, the Cathedral alone having live. 

A [orm that differs somewhat from the other sixth century 
buildings of Ravenna is represented by the mausoleum of Theodoric 
(Fig. 9), constructed in two orders, with blocks of freestone carefully 
squared and put together without mortar. The lower storey is 
decagonal, ana has on each side a deep niche, over which is carried 
an arch formed of eleven stepped voussoirs, and supported by 
massive pilasters. In the 
niche facing the west is 
the door by which entrance 
is effected into a cruci- 
form passage. With re- 
gard to the upper storey 
it is held by some that 
corresponding to the 
eighteen lunettes that pro- 
ject from the building and 
~ recur on each side of the 

lower storey in pairs, save 
in the space occupied by 
iber of arched vaults sup- 
id 



the door, there originally existed 
ported by small 



ilumns arranged around the edge of the parapet, 
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forming an exterior gallery surrounding the edifice. I, on the other 
hand, am of opinion thai the arches and the mouldings supported, 
not an ambulatory, but rather 
a simple decorative facing 
adhering to the wall but 
projecting from it after the 
fashion of the wall-strips 
and shallow blind arcades 
of the other monuments of 
Ravenna. And this raises 
a doubt whether we can 
accept the hypothesis that 
the " Rotonda '" is, archi- 
tecturally, to be classed 
Fie. 11— s.j^tALE ANDTOKiBoFG»LLA ^jj^ jj^^ gepulchral monU" 

menls of Syria. For here, 
too, we find evidence of Roman influence. In fact, the interior of 
the lower storey calls to mind the Roman building al Cassino 
which was converted into the Church of the Holy Cross (Capella 
del Crocifisso), some of the tombs on the Via Appia, and still 
more the building that, about the year 1317, Ciuliano da Sangallo 
saw and drew " a Capua vecchir 



It is not, however, the Christian 
art of the fifth and sixth centuries 
alone that we have to study in 
Ravenna, bul also that of the fol- 
lowing centuries up to the twelflh, 
as represented in a series of re- 
markable buildings which show how 
Byzantine art, losing some of its 
characteristics and acquiring others, 
was merged gradually in Roman- 

In direct contradiction to received 

opinion, I must point out that the _ 

campaniii, the crypts, and the so- "' "ipLl.„ AiiJirii 

called Palace of Theodoric, are 

buildings of a later day, and belong to the period comprised between 

the eighth and the twelfth centuries. 



RAVENNA AND BYZANTINE ART 

Seeing that the churches of Ravenna belonged to the fifth and 
sixth centuries, it was formerly taken for granted that their 
respective campanili were of the same period. However, of late 
years the question has been raised whether these bell-towers may 
not have been subsequent additions at a considerably later date. 
Alterations of various kinds coincided with the erection of these 
towers, anil their position varies in different churches, from which 
we cannot but conclude that they formed no part of the original 
plan, but were added later, in any space that happened to be free. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by the facts that they differ in 
construction from the 
churches to which 
they are attached, 
that they are not rep- 
resented in the mo- 
»aic5, and that they 
do not figure in the 
most ancient records 
or drawings. 

Nor do the oypts 
at Ravenna aate 
back to the founda- 
tion of the churches. 
In all cases they are 

successfully to die bavenn*. <.pim«. au^l) 

older parts, and they 

are generally constructed with material derived from older buildings. 
The crypt of the Cathedral dates probably from the time of the 
reconstruction of the apse in 1112, that of the Church of 
S. ApoUinare in Classe from about 1 1 70, and if the crypt of 
S. Francesco is of somewhat older date, it cannot be put further 
back than the tenth century. 

Nor can the magnificent ruin that still survives under the title of 
the Palace of Theodoric (Fig. 16) be of an earlier date than the 
eighth century. Internal evidences forbid us to accept it as a relic 
of the Gothic king. In the purely decorative arcading, supported 
by columns, of the facade, in the treatment of the voussoirs 
surmounting the double openings, in the ribs of the vaulting, in the 
wall-strips, and in the arches (hat support the vaulting, the various 
elements of Romanesque architecture are already conspicuous; 
these elements, indeed, combine to build up an edifice of the most 
9 
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original character, a monument of transition and of developmMiL 
These constituent elements of the latest Byzantine, or, better, of the 
prolo-Romanesque art of 
Ravenna, are spread over 
a wider field than was ever 
covered by the art of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, to 
which, indeed, in other 
districts very few buildings, 
apart from the Church of 
S. Pielro in Silvis near 
Bagnacavalloandthe 
Euphrasian basilica at 
Parenzo, can be assigned. 
In the prosperous city 
of Milan there has beoi 
I continuous restoration of the churches that nothing t 






such 

of this primitive period but the general plan of San Lorenzo and a 

few mosaics in Sani' Ambrogio. The early decline of Ravenna 

has had at least the effect of 

leaving her monuments intact, but 

Milan may say with Ovid : " In- 

opem me copia fecit." 
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CHAPTER II 



ARCHrTECTURE AND SCULPTURE. FROM THE FiRST BEGINNINGS 
TO THE E>ID OF THE FIFTEENTH CeNTURY 



Origin Bf Vtr,la.—Eixitt»,i< ef the Ott - 



Charth b! S. MaA.- 
—Chiriha.—Fni Ch 



•Cinnptmlle.—TI* Ducal 
anJa.—A. Rlcda an J llu 



The heritage of Ravenna, a 
town already on the decline 
in the seventh century, was 
gradually garnered by Venice 
and Bologna. Venice absorbed 
jf splendour, political power and 

E the dominion of the Adriatic : 

& Bologna, law and jurispru- 

1 dence. 

2 The growth of Venice was 
relatively lale and slow, and 

"°* '\lN"*'"(™)f^°^T^r^'""''^' ^^ "^'^ ^^^ origin lo the 
pressure of barbarian invasion. 

T^e first inhabltanls. indeed, appeared upon the lonely islets of 
ihe lagoon at the time of the invasions of Alaiic, of Radagasius, 
and of Atlila ; but afterwards it would seem [hat on ihc clearing 
ot the storm, under the impression that the danger was passed, the 
fugitives returned to their homes in the region already called 
Venetta by the Romans. The barbarians, however, had learnt the 
way, and, while the last of the Imperial line passed away amidst 
final struggles and crimes, invaders followed swiftly one upon the 
12 
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odier — first Odoacer, then Theodoric, iKen the Lombards. Hence 
there /ollowed ever flesh flights of the Veneti to (he sandbanks 
and the islets where ihev found a home, and whither, for lack of 
boats, their enemies could not follow ihem ; here they were Htlle 
exposed to the envy or pursuit of those who were panting for the 
plunder of rich domains and of walled cities. Here it was that 
the great people grew up who, while acknowledging in succession 
the supremacy of the Goths, of the Byzantines and oi the Lom- 
bards—of the Byzantines in a special deoree^ — determined, and 
carried out their determination, to live in freedom, to make their own 
laws, to choose their own representatives, and to alter laws and 
treaties at their own will. It was the pressure of threats from 

without and of dis- 

sensions within that 
led to the first elec- 
tion of a Doge, and 
to the early migra- 
tions of the seat of 

^om Heraclea to 
Malamocco, then 
from Malamocco to 
Rialto, which last be- 
came, like the Pala- 
tine Hill at Rome, 
the nucleus around 
which the city of ^ ~ ' ^ 

Venice centred and ™'^- '' '"IpZ^.TiiJ^lT^' '"'"""' 

nnatly was hxed. 

And, indeed, at the beginning " Rialto " meant Venice, and it is 
in this sense that Dante uses the word. There, in fact, was 
the principal harbour, and there the seat of the magistrates and of 
the bishops. 

The construction of the city was not the outcome of a gradual 
transformation in the course of time, as was the case with Rome 
and other great cities of Italy, Venice arose at a lime when 
anything was possible in (he way of buildins, and at a time when in 
Italy, even in the irnmediate neighbourhood, there was no lack of 
architectural marvels, as for example the Roman Verona, the 
Byzantine Ravenna, and, still nearer, Grado (the Cathedral and 
S, Maria delle Grazie), and Aquileia. The rapid evolution of 
Venice was controlled by magistrates and municipal officers of 
13 
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experience who saw that the canals, ihe bridges, and the ap- 
proaches to them were laid out with regularity, thai the unhealthy, 

. , muddy creeks were 

g ■ cleansed, that the canal 

banks, the meadows and 
the homes were ren- 
dered secure. Nor was 
this all : they look care 
that the city should be 
enlivened by trees and 
green open spaces. 

One o( the heroes of 
this period of oi^ani- 
sation was the Doge 
Pietro Orseolo II, who 
was so much admired 



by ihe Emperor Olho 
m. He it 



III. He It was who 
gave both material and moral strength to his country. It was under 
his rule that the era of conquests began, an era that culminated 
under Enrico Dandolo. It was, indeed, jusi before and after the 
year 1000 that the true monumental and artistic glory of Venice 
was initiated, although there were already at that time some notable 
churches in existence, churches (hat later were either destroyed or 
transformed. On the other 

hand, in the adjacent la- -^ ' 

goons a few buildings sur- i ! • 

vive that have retained 
some part at least of their 
original construction (the 
apse of the calhedi 
Torcello,lhe 
etc.). 

Among the churches 
transformed in later times. 
notable examples are S. 
ZaccariaandabovealLSan „^_~z^^>.^ ^«r,~pZ^^«^^'. 
Marco, the foundations of ' how palaizo del ucnicipio, vanes. 

which were laid in the year <-^'"^- Alinari.l 

829, the year alter the 

clandestine transference of the body of the saint from Alexandria to 

Venice. The original church — built on the model of those of 

14 
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Ravenna, divided into three aigles by two tows of columns, with a 
tingle ap»e and a narthex — was burnt in 976 during the ' 



against the Dose Pieiro 
Candiano IV. It was re- 
stored at once under the 
DogeOrseoIoI (976-978). 
but il no longer appeared 
worthy of the growing city, 
and the idea of rebuilding 
it on a larger scale and with 
richer decoration gradually 
gained ground: this decision 
was finally taken by Do- 
menico Contarini in 1063. 
The stupendous work was 
carried on with ardour 
under Domenico Selvo, wh< 
with marble, 



lived to see the walls partially covered 
id mosaics (Figs. 1 7 and 1 9). It would appear that 
the architects were Byzantines, but 
the completion of the work was 
entrusted to Venetians and Lom- 
bards; and these men did not dis- 
dain—any more than their succes- 
sors in later days — to avail ihem- 
I m selves in building of decorative 

's fragments from the first basilica and 
J I of others gleaned here and there. 

rj fl from Allinum, from Aquileia, from 

j I decadent Ravenna, from Istria, from 

a ij Dalmatia, and even fiom the distant 

^ ■'■ ELast, as foi example the two pilas- 

!* U ' ters brought from Acre and the 
L I four figures of porphyry which 
H may still be seen to ihe right of 
I I the facade, to say nothing of the 
I I [our famous bronze horses taken 
— from the Hippodrome o( Constanti- 
no. >, -PAL*«o coNT«.N.-M3.N noplc in the year 1 205 (Fig. 1 8). 
VENICE. iPiuu. AlhuH.) The styles of architecture adopted 

are as various as ate the fragments 
built into ihe church ; but the Byzantine predominates, for while the 
woric carried out in this style underwent no modification, the 
15 
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Lombard, the Gothic, and even the Renaissance styles have Kad in 
some measure to adapt themselves to it, acknowledging, as it were, 
its sovereignty in the 
building. Hence the 
admirable harmony 
of the whole, a har- 
mony which in my 
opinion would be 
destroyed if each 
style had refrained 




While, indeed, in 
the case of the dec- 
orative arcading the 
Lombards did not 
place themselves in 
opposition to the 
latest Byzantines, 
the designers of the 
latest mosaics were willing to space out theii figures in that (ieldof gold, 
which may indeed be said to give the key-note to which are attuned all 
the voices of this marvellous chromatic choir, from the dienihed and 
severe figures that took their place upon the walls in the time of 

DomenicoContarini 

to theGiottesque de- T 

signs of the Bap- 
tistery ; from tne 
strange and lifelike 
work of Giambono, 
to the ample and 
vigorous figures of 
Titian and of Tin- 
toretto; they shine 
out from all sides, 
from the vault, from 
the arches, from the 
lunettcs.fromthecu- 
polas.from the walls 

clothed with mar- ™ js-church of ss. ciovanni e paolo, wrra 

, , , , tOI.I.EONI MUNUMEKI, VENICE. (PkolO. AUnori.) 

Dies ot many hues. 

chiselled in the course of many centuries by a thousand hands, from 

those of the Greek craftsman to those of the disciple of Sansovino. 

16 
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So, again, between the ninth and twelfth coituriet there arose th< 
Campanile, transformed by Monlagnana in the fourteenth century, 

and crowned at a still later date 

with a bell-loft. The tower fell in 
1 902,and has been rebuilt " where 



It VI 



,altw 



The Ducal Palace has a long 
history, akin to that of the basilica 
and of the campanile. For this 
building again is a marvellous pro- 
duct of the careful work of genera- 
tions.Twice bumt(976 and 1 1 05), 
twice it rose from its ashes ; it was 
then subjected to continuous reno- 
vations, eiJargements, embellish' 
ments, and restorations ; so that the 
most ancient parts now visible are 
Gothic. At the present day we 
have in this building, with its lower 
ranges of loggias (fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries) and the plain, 



mbrokec 



upper \ 



of the 



1 ciilerionsof 



strength and stability. It is much to be regretted that the windows, 
with two exceptions, have lost the graceful tracery of marble which 
divided them into three 

Earts. and thus relieved the 
aid and lude appearance 
of the empty spaces (Fig. 
20). 



There are few surviving 
examples of the Venetian 
architecture that was in 
favour between the years 
1000 and 1300. But in 
what remains we see again 
distinctly exemplified the 
phenomenon of various 
styles fused into one (c/ 

p. 16); and this one, assuming a fresh form, displays an indioidual 
character, and takes its place as Venetian. To the continuation of 
17 C 
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the original Byzantine (oims are superadded the melhods and motive* 



of Lombard art 



; may t 



find trails of Saracen art in the 
slender columns, placed close to- 
gether, and in the height of the 
plinths. We have examples of 
this in the former Loredan and 
Farsetti (now the Munidpio) Pal- 
aces and again in the Dona (now 
Sicher),the Saibanli,the Busincllo, 
the Da Moslo and other palaces, 
all of them on the Grand Canal, 
and most of them dote to the 
Rialto. Here we have a proof 
that it was precisely around this 
spot that the city grew up. A 
valuable example would have been 
offered by the Palace erected in 
1225 (later the Fondaco dei 
_ Tutchi, and now the Museo 

'"^ '•^sKE^''^iKi^Aii^'i)^' Civico), had it not been for the 
ruthless and vulgar restoration 
which the building underwent about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The many drawings, engravings, pictures and photographs 
which have been preserved only serve to increase our regret that 
this marvellous building in 
its slate of picturesque de- 
cay, is no longer reflected 
in the waters of the Grand 
Canal. 

The Gothic style 
brought about a great and 
far-reaching modification of 
the architecture and sculp- 

Sture of Venice. It was a 
style which flourished for- 
U tunately during the most 
Erosperous period of the 
(e of Venice, when An- 
drea Dandolo and Andrea 
Contarini defeated Genoa, and when Antonio Venier occupied the 
island of Corfu and the towns of Dutazzo and Argo. 
This was the lime of great churches and glorious palaces. Among 

18 
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the first it will lufiice to mendon Santa Maria GloritMa dei Frari 
and SS. Giovanni e Paolo; among the latter the Ducal Palace 

(Fiff. 20J, the "Ca»a 

degli Evangelisli," 

near S. Euslacchio, 

the Ca" d'Oro 

24). and the 

tarini - Fasan 

23), In these palaces 

there are generally 

in the upper storeys 

spacious apartments 

which extend 

through the whole 

depth of the house, 

terminating at the 

facade in a row of 

windows divided by 

little columns, while 

the two soHd wings 

of the building contain the less important rooms (Figs. 23, 24 and 

43). These architectural arrangements, corresponding to a definite 

method of life, have, in the main, been maintained from century to 

century through all the changes of style, just as in ancient days was 

the case with the plan of the 

Roman house. It should be noted 

that these central saloons served, 

and indeed still serve, not only as 

places of assembly and of social 

gathering, but as approaches to 

the lateral rooms, taking the place 

of the Roman atrium. 

The number of windows cor- 
responding to these saloons varies 
from two to twelve, the most 
usual numb^ being six. Gene- 
rallv ihey are seen to be grouped 
within a quadrangular space 
which is surrounded by a frame- 
wodc of gilded marble, and the , 
tracery of their pointed arches 
passes upward to form rose or 

19 
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star-shaped apertures, grouped in a 
single or double row, and making 
a stone lacewoik of exquisite deli- 
cacy. 

The churches of the Gothic pe- 
riod are divided into three lofty 
aisles by rows of massive cylindrical 
pillars; they have a few chapels, 
right and left of the apse, in the 
transepts, but there are no chapels 
in the side aisles, where the altars 
are placed against the main walls 
without any recessing. The choir, 
in the principal churches at least, 
is in the central nave, taking the 
place of the ancient scuola dei 
canton. 
The church of S. Maria Gloriosa 

dei Frari which was begun in 1230, was enlarged in 1330 and 

1415; the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo (Fig. 25) again, founded 

in the thirteenth century, and altered in 1333, was only completed 

a ^d deal later (1390). After 

S. Mark's these are the two most 

famous churches of Venice; they 

have been enriched from time to 

lime with sculpture and paintings, 

so that they have gradually assumed 

the character of magnificent art- 

museumi. 

Among the leaser but no less 

beautiful churches of the fourteenth 

century are S. Stefano (Fig. 27), 

begun in 1325, and S. Maria dell* 

Orlo (1357, Fig. 26). 

The special character taken on 

by the Gothic style in Venice is 

more noticeable in the civil than in 

the religious architecture. It was 

continued far into the fifteenth 

century, at a time when the grace- 
ful early Renaissance had established itsell in other towns, and this 

has led to the impression that large parts of Venice are older than 
20 
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they really are. The Ca' d'Oro, for 
example, was limshed between the years 
1424 ana 1430, at a rime when in 
Florence Brunelleichi was already at 
work at 5. Lorenzo and on the chapel 
of the Pazzi, S, Croce. A large part 
of the Ducal Palace also belongs to the 
fifteenth century, including the Porta 
della Carta (Rg. 3 1 ). 



The Renaissance itself, in this ex- 
ceptional city, assumes a characteristic 
aspect, due to topographical exigencies 
and to the spirit oi the Venerians. 

Just as in Rome everything has an 
air of grandeur, and in Florence an 
accent of grace, so in Venice everything 
inclines to magnificence. The facades of the 
severe in Rome (Palazio Venezia and the Cancelleria). in Florence 
soberly constructed of rusticated masonry with architectonic members 
boldly projecting (the Pitti, Riccatdi, Strozzi. and Rucellai Palaces) 
— assumed in Venice a graceful and, as it were, feminine style 
of decoration; they were adorned at first with discs, mouldings. 

. _ _ and screens of BvzanUne 

1 I character; then with paint- 

1 I ings or wilh pateras and 

i I marble panels, surrounded 

with garlands, suspended 

I from fluttering flllels. attach- 
I ed between balustrades and 
balconies and doors and 
windows, which gradually 
■ abandoned the pointed arch 
I for the softer charm of 
round-headed openings. 

— — -' The most famous atchi- 

na. 35.— PALAZTo vehdkauin calebgi, oeabd lects of this period were 

CABAL. VEMCE, (PA.<=. ^J.-«™.) Fra Giocondo, and Antonio 

Riccio of Verona, and the glorious family of the Solari. known by the 

name of Lombardi, a family that came originally from the Lake of 
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Lugano, and whose art was manifested in many a city ol the 
Venetian domain. The founder of this family was Pietto, who 
died in 1515; he was suc- 
ceeded by his sons Antonio 
and Tullio, and his nephew 
Sante. It must, however. 
be noted that not all the 
works hitherto attributed 
to this Piclro are really by 
him. The clock lower, in 
the Piazza, for example 
(Fig. 30) is by Coducci. 
an artist who has loo long 
been denied the credit due 
to him as the author of 
various buildings, in addi- 
tion lo the church of S. 
Giovarmi Grisostomo and 
that of S. Michele di Murano. It is now known that along with 
Antonio Gambello he worked on the superb facade of S, Zaccaria 
(Fig. 32) and. with Pietro Lombardo and Giovanni Buora. on the 
no [ess magnificent front of the Scuola di S. Marco (Fig. 29). So, 

too, Giovanni Candi 

is now acknowledged 
as the architect of the 
open spiral staircase 
of the Palazzo Con- 
tarini dal Booolo, 
with its balustrades 
and indinedarchesso 
arranged as to merge 
themselves, to the 
right, into the hori- 
zontal loggias. 

Recent research 
has also resulted in 
an increased recog- 

nO. 3J.— CODBTYARD OF THE DOCE'S l-ALACK, VENICE, nition of the mCrltS 

{Phiu. Aiinari.) and the fame of 

Antonio Riccio. In 

the E)ucal Palaces parts of the Arco Foscari must be given to him 

as well as the Scala dei Giganti (Fig. 37), and there is reason to 
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■the easiem facade of the 



believe that we owe to him th< 
of that exquisite marble effli 
great court (Fig. 3 7y in the 
rebuilding of which, after 
the lire of 1463. Pietro 
Lombardi, Lorenzo B regno 
and Antonio Bondi, known 
as Lo Scarpa gnino, had 
also their share. The 
latter was the architect of 
the Scala d'Oro in the 
Ducal Palace, of the Fab- 
trkhe Vecchie at Rialto, 
of S, Giovanni Elemosi- 
nario, as well as the execu- 
tant of the designs of other 

Bartolomeo Buono and 
Cuglielmo Grigi owe ihcir fame more especially lo the Procuratie 
Vecchic (Fig. 30), the residence of the nine Procuralori, who, after 
the Doge, were the representatives in Venice of the highest authority 
and the supreme power. Buono was also the builder of theupperstorey 
of the Campanile of S. Mark and of the Scuola di S. Rocco (Fig. 36). 

But, as we have already stated, the most active and the most 
glorious family at this pe- 
riod was that of the Lom- 
bardi. The fame of Pietro, 
an artist of supreme taste, 
might well rest upon the 
Palazzo Vendramin Cal- 
ergi (Fig, 35'), and upon 
the sepulchral monuments 
of the Dogej Pietro 
Mocenigo (Fig. 34) and 
Marcello, in SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo. But, in addition, 
he has given us the most 
exquisite work of the _ 

Venetian Renaissance, in "<•■ 3«- ™''"J,^^J ^'^f^'J;.'^*"'"^' "''^"■'■' 

the church of S. Maria 

dei Miracoli, both without and wilhin an incomparable jewel, thanks 
to exquisite proportions and to the relined elegance of its dec 
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of coloured marbles and sculpture. TKe church has a single 
nave with a barrel vault, coffered and gilded, and adorned with 
paintings by Girolamo Pennacchi of Treviso. The steps that ascend 
to the presbytery are flanked on either side by a balcony, the 
balustrades of which teiminale in the pulpits where (he gospel 
and the epistle ate read. The square apse is crowned by a circular 
cupola, connected with it bv means of a charming arrangement of 
lunettes and pendentives in ine Tuscan manner. 

In some of these undertakings, Pietro had as assistants his sons 
Antonio and Tullio, 
who were brought up 
by him and trained to 
the art from their child- 
hood. And they in 
their turn worked har- 
moniously together at 
Padua, in the Chiesa 
del Santo; at Treviso, 
in the Cathedral; al 
Venice, in the Zeno 
chapel in St. Mark's, 
and on the sepulchral 
monuments of the 
Doges Vendramin 
(Fig. 42) and Giovanni 
Mocenigo in the church 
of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo. Antonio, how- 

ElO. 40— EVE AND AD»M. (aMONIO HICCIO.) CVCr, dlcd In I5i6, 

Doge's Palace. Vcnicf. while Still a young man, 

and Tullio. who sur- 
vived him for sixteen years, carried on alone al Venice many other 
works of architecture . and sculpture, completing the church of 
S. Salvalore (Fig. 39), which had been begun by Spavento. and 
working with the chisel in the Scuola di S. Marco, in the Ducal 
Palace, and in Ravenna, where the statue of Guidarello Guidarelli is 
his accepted masterpiece. In addition to his sons. Pietro trained 
other pupils and had other foilowera, so that there is some difficulty 
in the attribution of not a few of the buildings of Venice that 
bear the stamp of his school. In traversing the Grand Canal, 
for example, all we can say of such palaces as the Grimani, at 
S. Polo, the Corner Spinelli (Fig. 43), the Manzoni, now Monle- 
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cuccoli (Fig. 38), the Angafan Daiio and othere, is that they are 

" Lombardesque " in character. The School of the Lombardi was 

indeed widely spread over the 

whole of the Venetian territory; 

it penetrated even into gome parts 

of Lombardy and the Emilia; the 

works executed hy Pietro and his 

sons in the Venetian cities of the 

mainland contributed to this. To 

the last member of this Lombardi 

family, to Sanle, the son of Tullio, 

we may attribute the Maliplero 

Palace, in the parish of S. Maria 

Formosa, and finally the Church 

of San Giorgio dd Greci (Fig. 45). 



The question may be asked: — 

Are we lo regard the artists of "'"' ^'' MiJicm" vkmi"*"'* ""^ 

whom up to this point mention 

has been made as architects or sculptors? The fact is, ihey were 
all at times both one and the 
other, when indeed they were 
not also painters. According to 
their way of looking at the 
matter, and what is more im- 
portant, in their actual practice, 
the work of the architect de- 
veloped itself by means of sculp- 
ture, just as in that of the 
musician the melodic theme is 
worked out with the assistance 
of harmony. The task in hand, 
therefore, had its birth and came 
to maturity in the architect's 
mind^there was a perfect har- 
mony both as concerns the con- 
structive lines and the scheme of 
ornament. And this is one of the 
essential characters of Venetian 
art. In Florence the task of the 
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architect was carried out, almost without exception, apart from that 
ol the sculptor, so that it often happened that each of them worked 
alone, and they only combined their forces when the first had need 
of tfie second. Hence, the buildings arose on simpler lines and the 
sculptors produced a greater number of independent works. Thus, 
too. it came about that while in the case of the sepulchral monuments 
in their churches, the Florentine sculptors gave evidence of less 
architectural feeling than the Venetians, so on the other hand, when 
the Venetians had to erect isolated statues, conscious of their inferiority 
to the Florentines, they had re- 
course to them. The tombs de- 
signed by Desiderio da Seltignano, 
by Mino da Fiesole or by Rossel- 
lino, however marvellous in their 
grand simplicity, are not, on the 
whole, on the architechiral side, 
comparable with the superb monu- 
ments of the Doges in SS.Giovanni 
e Paolo and in the Fran. On the 
other hand, no one of the Vene- 
tian sculptors was capable of erect- 
ing isolated works of sculpture as 
impressive and perfect as the 
" Gattamelata " of Donatello or 
the " Colleoni " ol Andrea Verro- 
chio (Fig. 44). The sculpture of 
Venice lived in conjunction with 
vEsict (/"io/o. AUnari.) and Was subordinate to the aichi- 

tecturc from which it sprang. 
We must not be thought to imply that the Venetians have never 
produced notable works of sculpture; yet even in the case of such 
works as Alesgandro Leopardi's pedestals of the flag'staffs in front 
of S. Mark's (Fig. 46), or Anionio Riccio's Eve and Adam, in 
the Dncai Palace (Fig. 40), or the two busts in relief by ToUio 
Lombardi in the ArchsologicaJ Museum in Venice, the artists have 
not been able to rise above decorative lines and effects, and in the 
trenchant execution of their work they have never approached that 
admirable harmony c^ form and sentiment which is to be found in the 
sculpture of Tuscany. Indeed, they thoroughly understood that this 
sculpture was superior to their own, and upon it their eyes were 
pierpetually fixed. 

Apart from this, as decorative work, let us repwat once moie, the 
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Kulpture of Venice had by the — __ I 

middle of the lifleenlh century at- 
tained to a notable position, so that 
we find the work of the Venetian 
atonecutters and matons in request 
in the adjacent cities, in Padua and 
Verona, for instance, and soon after 
in more distant towns, in Milan 
and again in Bologna, where they 
found employment in the lower 
part of the facade and in some of 
the lateral windows of S. Petronio, 
and where the two brothers Pier 
Paolo and Jacobello delle Masegne 
have left us several sepulchral 
monuments of the famous lawyers 

ol the day, to say nothing of the ""' Vemcz.^ (PAoio!'!4teiarf)'™^' 
great reiedos in S. Francesco. And 

indeed it must be acknowledged that in this first period the Venetian 
sculptors produced works that display an exceptional energy both in 
the forms and in the sentiment; it is. however, only loo true thai 

. __ this did not yield all the fruits that 

were to be expected from it; with 

teopo della Querela and with 
nalello the palm passed to the 
art o( Tuscany. 
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CHAPTER III 

VENICE 

Architecture and Sculpture from the Sdcteenih to 

THE EjGHTEENTH CeNTURY 

SommicWi— 5on»rfiiDfln</MiJfortiln Vcaki— Palladia.— Scamaiil.— A. Ja Penlt.—The 
BaroiiatSlvlt.—B.Long}tna.—A. Kftiarin.— ZJccamVLE 5cu^n. 

Aftelr ihe limes of the Coducci, Riccio, and the Lombardi, the 

architecture of Venice attained to a greater opulence and solidity 

in the worb of the Veronese 

Michele Sammicheli; it is to him 

that we are indebted for the massive 

palaces of ihe Grimani at S. Luca 

(Fig^ 48). and of the Comer at 

S. Polo, as well as for the Casde 

of S. Andrea on the Lido. On 

his arrival at Venice Sammicheli 

was already famous as a military 

architect. 

The study of antiquity had, how- 
ever, led him to apply decorative 
motives even to works of a purely 
defensive character, works from their 
very nature massive and plain; so, 
on the other hand, the study of 
works of this class had led him to 
adopt a greater robustness of style. iPhoio. AUnari.) 

Bui the true hero of this period was 

Jacopo Talti, known by the name of Sansovino, a Tuscan sculptor 

and architect who, after the famous sack of Rome in 1 327, found 
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his way lo Venice, and remained at work there up to the time ot 
his death, that is lo say lor httle less than hali a century, leaving 

his stamp upon certain parts of 

H the city, just as his contemporary, 

J Michelangelo, and at a later time 

I Bernini, left theirs upon Rome. 

^ So much did he love his work in 

Venice, so well pleased was he 
with the splendour and the beauty 
and life of the city, that he persist- 
ently refused every invitation from 
the Popes, and from princes such 
as the Dukes of Tuscany and of 

I' Before he came to Venice he 

had associated with and indeed 
had worked together with many 
I famous masters both in Rorence 

— " ' and in Rome; nevertheless, he did 

nc. «.— koKuuENT or THE CMXJE !,{,( digdain to glean suffoestions 

(Phou. Aiiniiri.) ^""^ motives from the builainw of 

his new domicile, and to adapt 

himself (o its artisKc traditions without sacrificing his originahty. 

One of Sansovino's first tasks was lo carry on the work at the Scuola 

della Misericordia, begun on the plans of Leopardi and continued 

by Pietro Lombardi, At 

the same time he applied 
himself lo other under- 
takings such as the superb 
Palazzo Corner at S. 
Maurizio (now the Pre- 
fecture), and, again, the 
nave of S. Francesco della 
Viona. To these were soon 
added the Mint (now the 
Biblioteca), and the Libre- 
ria; to be followed by the 
Palazzo Manin (now the 
Bank of Italy), the Log- 
gelta of the Campanile, 
that enchantinz harmony of architectural lines and of sculpture (Fig. 
55), lo say nothing of the monument lo the bishop Livio Podacotaro 
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(who died in 1555) in S. Sebasiiaoo, that ot Francesco Venier 
(died 1 556). in S. Salvatore (Fig. 49). ihe giants on the top oi the 

staircase that leads from , _ . ._ , 

the Court of the Ducal ' p^ 1 

Palace, as well as other I [i ■ 

smaller but not less beauti- „ 
ful works. I I 

Calling to the memory 
such works as these, it is ' 

impossible to escape a vivid n ' 

impression of admiration I 3 
and wonder which is not in I 
any degree neutralised by ! H 

the cola and incongruous K I 

mass of the Fabbriche ~ 

Nuove at Rialto. "°- '*-^'"'''*"(pj[^"''1;iMr/'i"'""'' "'^'"'■^■ 

a the Zecca (the Mint, 
now the Biblioteca, Fig. 50) it has with good reason been said that 
it displays at the same time " the profuse liberality of the man 
who commissioned it, the purpose for which it was destined, and 
the solidity of structure that this purpose called for." The play of 
colour given by the bosses of the rusticated walls, the absence of 
arches and of balustrades in the two upper storeys, and the vigorous 
projection of the architrave mouldings, give to this building an air of 

combined richness and 

r " ~ ~l strength ; on the other 

I . hand, it is richness 

combined with charm 
which distinguishes the 
Palazzo Comer (Fig. 
51), with ite arched 
windows, its slender 
double columns and its 
graceful balustrades 
poised on the string- 
courses. But without 
dwelling further upon 
no. .-LiB»E» the worts of Sansovino, 

ric S'- UBBEHIA VECCHCA, VENICE. jj ^^^ ^ ^^jj ^^ QnCC 

that in the Libreria 
(Fig. 52) he erected what is perhaps the most magnificent civil 
building in Italy, and that he raised the architecture of Venice 
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to the level which had been reached in other centres on the return to 
classical formulas; thU he succeeded in doing without denying 
himself a certain happy 
license that gave to his 
artistic productions a new 
character and a new life, 
however much they may 
h a ve provoked the displeas- 
ure ot the great Palladio. 
Palladio, the creator of 
a marvellous architectural 
world in Vicenza, in the 
sea-born city never suc- 
ceeded in giving expression 
to ail the moral and mate- 
rial elements which from 
this lime forth claimed their 
place in the arts ; in the 
' adeofS. Francesco della 




Vicna, in the churches of S. Giorgio Maggiore and of the Redentore, 
and in the convent of the Carita, he has Idit us works which, though 
classically correct, are cold — works that make it perfectly clear to us 
why he called the Palazzo Ducale "deformt" (formless). 
After this the artists who succeeded, as was indeed rational, put 
Palladio on one side and 



maintained the traditions of 
Sanao vino, whose influence, 
like that of Michelangelo in 
Rome and in Florence, en- 
dured for long. Vincenzo 
Scamozzi from Vicenza in 
his magnificent Procuratie 
Nuove (Fig, 54) simply 
followed the design of the 
Libreria, adding a third 
story of his own invention, 
a less happy conception. 
To the school of Sansovinc 

FrCr 54- — PROCURATIE NUOVE, VENICE. \ t J ■ I .L A I 

iPhoio. Atinari.) belonged agam both Ales- 

sandro Vittoria, lo whom 

we are indebted for the Palazzo Baibi (now Guggenheim. 

Fig. 53), and Antonio da Ponle, the architect of the Carceri 
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(ihe Prison), and of the Ridto bridge (Fig. 47), although neither 
o[ these artists disdained to accept the amplifications that djfr- 
tinguish the beginning of 
the Baroque style. \ ' 



1 



Meantime the newstyle 
had asserted itself in every i 
part of Italy, and had 
brought with it manifest 

resources of effect and I 

pomp. It is indeed idle j I 

at the present day to per- ' 

sist in decrying a style that [ ^ __. _ ._. __ , 

is in many respects worthy _ 

of admiration, a style rich penile, s. uark's, venice. (Fhaia. Aiuari.) 

in ingenuity and fancy, the 

consummate mistress of all technical accomplishment. The Middle 

Ages may be regarded as the winter-time of art, and the Renaissance 

as the spring; the Baroque Period was in very truth the summer, 

with its heat, its dense vegetaKon, 

its hurricanes, and, we may perhaps ' 

add, with its languor. Every 

Eart that in the fifteenth century 
ad been soberly handled now be- ■ 
came exaggerated ; but the brain 
and the hand, by means of the 
powers that they had acquired 
in unison, worked together with 
facility, as if the heat of summer 
had in fact rendered them freer 
and more elastic. And now the , 
pencil and the brush, tractable and I 
facile, adapted themselves readily 
to all the fantastic feats that the 

will of the artist demanded from 

them. The marble took on aspects ^^^ ^ _chuii(:-h of the kai 
of softness, of splendour; at times venice. (PIwid. Aiiiari.) 

it assumed, as it were, pictorial 

values, according as it was striated or opaque, mottled or trans- 
lucent. 
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Amoi^ tKe architects who were at v 
period, Baldassarre Longhena ranks hig 



rk in Venice during this 
The Church of the 
Salule (Fig. 56) would 
alone suffice to entitle 
him lo such a position; 
in this church every 
arbitrary caprice pro- 
duces its effect and 
becomes a marvel in 
itself — this we see in 
the great spiral but- 
tresses of the larger 
cupola, in the smaller 
cupola itself behind the 
zreat one, or again in 
the two bell-towers be- 
hind the former. 

Lonffhena further 
enriched Venice with 

two sumptuous palaces^the Pesaro (now the Municipio, Fig. 58) 

and the Rezzonico (now Minerbi, Fig. 57). 

To Antonio Contino we now assign the Ponte de' Sospiri 

(Fig. 60), a bridge that owes its fame to the legends 

of poetry rather than to its artistic merit. 

As in the past, many o 




these architects vrere at 
the same time sculptors,and 
remained faithful to thecus- 
lom of conceiving and exe- 
cuting design and decora- 
tion homogeneously. But 
already the tendency to dif- 
ferentiate the two branches 
was making itself felt, to the 
great injury of art. For in 
this.as in other respects, art 
differs from science, which 
derives greater strength and 
(Pioto. Aiituiri.) greater security in research 

from specialisation. 
We have mentioned Alessandro Vittoria as an architect. As a 
sculptor he took a position in no way inferior — rather perhaps a 
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higher one. We may (incl evidence of (his in his own tomb 
in S. Zaccaiia, richly adorned with allegotical figures, again in 
the statue of Si. Sebastian in S. 
Salvatore, in that of St. Jerome 
in the Frari (Fig. 64), and, not 
to mention olher works, the mar- 
vellous busts in which he has 
succeeded in so far immortalising 
the character and the vitality of 
his models, as to rival the 
achievements of Titian and of 
Tintoretto. Other notable sculp- 
tors of the school of Sansovino 
were Guglielmo Bergamasco, 
Girolamo and Tommaso Lj>m- 
bardi, and Tiziano Aspetti (Fig. 
63); but above them all, and 
taking rank beside Viltoria, stands 
Girolamo Campagna, with his 
Pwa in S. Giuliano (Fig. 6 1 ), and 
many other notable productions. 

After this the sculptors of Venice fell under the spell of Bernini; 
their works were not without vigour, but they showed no inclination 
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to give a new develop- 
ment to their accepted 
models. 

The artists most in vogue 
on the lagoons at this 
period scarcely rose above 
mediocrity, if we except 
the sculptor in wood, An- 
drea BnutoloD (Fig. 65), 
who, thanks to the fancy, 
energy and skill shown in 
his works, claims a higher 
place; but it was a medi- 
ocrity that allowed them 
to produce works which it would be difficult to surpass in 
magnificence, when they turned from the production erf isolated 

and pretentious statues, to the __^ 

decoration and furnishing of | U 
churches and apartments with i n 
inlaid wood and gilded stucco. , | 
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Scuola of S. Giorgio degl' Schiavoni, Venice, (.PhBlo. Aliruui) 

CHAPTER IV 

VENICE 

Painting : The Schools of Venice and Murano 

Earlu fWntn In Vtnla.—<^n«k JaFJxtmo and Plxmtto.-Tht Maranai Croup.— Tk 
Bellini.— AmBncllo da Mailaa.-Alobc Vlearlnl.—CarpKClo. 

We now come lo whal is one of ihe greatest marvels of the world 
of arl — the painting of Venice from Jacopo Bellini to Tiepolo. 
This painting is a true product ot Venice and of its lerrilory, differ- 
ing in this respect from Venetian architecture and sculpture, both of 
which often drew fresh blood from foreign elements. 

The painting of Venice, compared lo thai of Tuscany, developed 
late. In the fourteenth century Venice was Utile influenced by ihe 
artistic life of other tegions, and even Byzantine art had no 
continuity in ihe city. The painters of the trecento who found 
employment here were without exception artists of the second or 
third rank. 

NevertheiesE, the delicate work of Paolo, who is mentioned in 
various records from 1332 lo 1358, Js interesting; still more so, 
that of Lorenzo Veneziano (Fig. 68), who immedialely succeeded 
him and was advancing in his art from about 1357 lo 1379; 
although he availed himself of the new technical processes, 
Lorenzo did nol abandon certain Byzantine forms. Slefano was 
at work in a kindred style and at the same period (before and after 
1380); many mediocre paintings by the followers of Paolo and 
Lorenzo were long attributed lo this artist, 
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But meantime other pamtera ap- 
peared at Venice — Donato (painting 
from 1344? to 1382), who collabo- 
rated with Caterino, an artist who 
flourished between 1362 and 1382; 
and finaUy Giovanni da Bologna 
(working 1377-1389). a follower of 
Lorenzo ; with him a certain modest 
Bolognese element found iti way into 
the L^goont (Fig. 69). 

Meantime the New Style was 
pressing in from every side. The 
schematic coldness of Byzantine fonns, 
which their votarieshadvainly masked 

under rich accessories, had now to 

^ve way to simpler and healthier ^^ ^ _^ dokato aihii m 
ideals. The Paduan Guatietito, who ' '" uihano. 

passed from the Byzantine school to 
the simplicity of the trecenlo, came to Venice ; he had been invited 
to decorate tne Sala del Maggior Consiglio (lately completed) with 

large frescoes, tne subjects of which were 

not confined to sacred history ( 1 365-1 369). 
The work he executed there has now lor 
the most part disappeared — what remains 
(the Paradise) is a wreck. None the less, it 
must be borne in mind that he recognised 
the impossibility of subduing the splendour- 
loving Venetian spirit to the severe simplicity 
of the Giottesque manner, a style that was 
never appreciated by the Venetians, and it 
was certainly not within the power of such 
men as Nicoletto Semitecolo (at work 1 353- 
1370), Jacobello di Bonomo (flourishing 
about 1 382, Fig. 70), Jacobello Alberegno, 
who was already dead in 1397, Nicolo di 
Pietro (at work 1 394- 1 409. Fig. 7 1 ). and 
_ a few others of their kind, to impose the 

(uiRENio vEN^iAKco"' Hcw art upon them. There was, indeed, al 
Accademu Venin, that time a really great Venetian artist, but 

he was Venetian by birth only, not in his 
art — Antonio, whose work we shall not discuss here ; it belongs to 
the history of Tuscan Art. He was not understood, nor were his 
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works in demand in Venice. 
The Venetians also remained 
indifferent to the innovations 
o( Tommaso Barisini of Mo- 
dena (1325-1376) al Treviso 
and of Altichiero and Jacopo 
Avanzo at Verona and Padua. 
These men, no longer satisfied 
with the formulas of the Ire- 
cento, and seeking 'in nature 
new elements of truth and new 
emotions, had by this time ad' 
vanced the art of painting to 
a notable position in the Vene- 
tian territory. 

The destiny that was deiued 
to them, of giving new life to 
Venetian art, fell to the lot 
of Gentile da Fabriano and 
Viltore Pisanello, 
GentUe arrived in Venice in 1408, and worked in ihe Ducal 
Palace up to about 1414; Pisanello succeeded him a few years 
later, perhaps about 1430. The influence of Genlile was not 
confined to the great Pisanello. A whole group of painters, among 
_ whom the most conspic- 
uous are Michel e Giam- 
bono (I400>-1462?). 
JacobellodeFlor(1380?- 
1440— Fig. 74), Antonio 
Vivarini (Fig_. 73) and 
Jacopo Bellini, were in- 
spired by him. In the end, 
the last two of these artists. 
' as their wings grew, taking 
independent flight, sepa- 
rated from one another 
and proceeded by different 
Li routes; the first, rich and 
decorative, tended to 
"(A'iS^.SS'.'r .ttengOien Iha gjoup oi 
Ch.«h rt S. Amnrt., s.««» """" ""'ting •' Mut.no j 
iPiuio. CuttuuUi.) the other, piotound and 
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illuslialive, led the way to the true p. 
Venetian school. | 

The Muranese group of painlers 
had long worked apart from the 
Venetian school. From an early 
period they showed certain tenden- 
cies which were, however, not de- 
veloped till a later time. In the 
church of S. Donalo at Murano there 
is an altarpiece dated 1310; in the 
central compartment there is a poly- 
chrome carved Bgure fFig. 67). but 
the figures on either side are painted 
on the flat. Now this combination of 
sculpture and painting was continued 
for long, and was still practised even 
by Antonio and by Bartolomeo Viv- 
arini. So, again, while in the art of '— 
Verona and Venice a foreign influence ' 
which may doubtless be traced played ^ 
an unimpfortant part, at Murano we 
find a (oieigner, Giovanni D'Alemagna, 
collaborator, one who, if he did not bring 
in the paintings he executed in combina 
tuated the reliei and ornamental richi 



a predominance that reveals 
that of his colleague. In- 
deed we have proof of 
the dependent nature of 
Antonio (Fig. 73) in the 
[act that after the death 
of the German Giovanni, 
he did not seize the op- 
portunity to recover his 
independence, but felt the 
need of combining with 
his brother Bartdomeo, 
a painter who, to the 
traditional elements of his 
ait, had added certain 
others from the school 
of Francesco Squarcione 



idemia, Venice. IPIalo. Faiffi.) 

ccepted straightway as a 
ith him any great charm, 
m with Antonio, accen- 
: the work, and exercised 



\ character of a stronger temper thai 
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of Padua, giving an elemeat of strength thereby to the work o( 
the Muranese school in contrast to the art of Jacopo Bellini. 

Bartolomeo Vivarini, 
who was bom about 1 425, 
and died perh ap in 1 499, 
a rude and incisive painter, 
and Carlo Crivelli (bom 
in Venice about 1440, 
died about 1494 in the 
Marches), a man of aris- 
tocratic temper, who com- 
bined magnificence with 
elegance and gaiety, were 
the two greatest orna- 
ments of me Muranese 

re. J3.—V1SC1N AND SAINTS (iNIOBlO VIVARINI.) BrOUp, a RTOUp wKich at 

this time, m addition to a 
few worthy but anonymous painters, included Quirizio da Murano 
(second half of the fifteenth century, Fig. 72), and Antonio da 
NMroponte (Fig. 76). 

Crivelli, however, passed almost the whole of his life lar from 
Venice, in the district of the Marches, and thus in contact with 
Umbria ; and to this contact we may attribute a certain soltening 
of his manner. In the land 
where he had pitched his 
tent, he left behind him a 
school which, if not of a 
very high class, was at any 
rate prolific. 

Carlo Crivelli followed 
the current, which was later 
followed likewise by Lorenzo 
Lotto, and adorned with his 
charming works (Figs. 75, 
77) the fair land that de- 
scends from the Apennines 

to the sea between the " 

streams of the Chienti and '"" "■ (jl^oBELLo'm'n^iL) '""^'''' 

the TrontO. Actademia. Venice. 

It is, however, Jacopo 
Bellini whom we must hold to be the earliest <rf the heroes of the 
true pitlura Veneziana. A pupil of Gentile da Fabriano, he died 
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in 1470, and his birth must have taken place 
at the end of the fourteenth century. We Lnow 
indeed that in 1424 he was appointed by his 
fathei one of the executors of his will, ana that 
in 1429 he was aheady married to the wife by 
whom he became the father of Gentile and of 
Nicoloaa. The latter was married in 1433 to 
Andrea Mantegna, then a young man o( twenty- 
two. Giovanni, the more celebrated son of 
Jacopo, was illegitimate. 

Jacopo worked much both in Venice and on 
the maitiland — at Padua, at Verona, at Ferrara, 
and other towns ; but lew of his pictures have 
survived, although of late years a most rigorous 
rch has been made (or them. Indeed, the 
nome down to us. among 
1 at Lovere and in the 
e the most important, scarcely 
an estimate of his merits as a 
painter. Of a painter 
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orks 



f' — for proof of 
hire, his fervid 
fantasy, and his dex- 
terity of hand, we have 
of drawings, now preserved. 
Louvre (Fig. 78), the other 
Museum, drawings so complex 
in subject, so rich in moti 
sentiment, that they furnish c 
research and study as do few other v 
of Italian art. Bom in a city that, r 
miraculously from the sea, appeared rather 
a dream than a reality, growing up there 
at a time when, in it, as in no other city, 
the arts of sundry times and of divers 
manners were in turn lending their aid to 
works of individual creation, when the 
Gothic arch of mediaeval days was wedded 
to the richly adorned arch of the Renais- 
sance and classic motives to Oriental pro- 
fusion; living in close commiuiion with 
artists who, like Gentile da Fabriano, 
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were emancipating their figures (lom the bonds of the trecento, and 
adorning them with a new beauty and a new lichneu; or, like 
Andrea Squarcione, were demanding 
' from their pupils the admiration ana 
the study o( antique models; or, 
again, like Vittore Pisanello, were 
turning a scrutinising eye to the beau- 
lies of nature, to animals and to 
plants, Jacopo Bellini had a mind 
J ready to receive every impression, 

' whether realistic or fanciful. Thus 

it is that he has lett us works which 
are at the same lime learned, artistic 
and poetical. 

It was widi him that the canons of 
Venetian art were definitely fixed ; 
it was with his two sons that this 
art rose to a complete personality 
and to an incomparable splendour. 
But between the work o( Jacopo and 
that of his sons a new element of 
strength had appeared, and this was 
the art of Anlonello da Messina, more penetrating in its research 
into the (acts of life, and, by means of a more skilful use of oil 
as a vehicle, technically more solid. His religious pictures are 

beautiful (Fig. 80), but it 

["^ ' " ^ is his portraits that are 

above all admirable in their 
strength of color and in- 
tensity of expression (Figs. 
81, 82). Antonello was 
bom in Messina about the 
year 1430; he probably 
J made his first essays in the 
^ workshop of his father, who 
Ijl was a sculptor, or in that 

■ -— — ' — —^ of some painter of the city. 

n[j.7a.-s.GE0RCE-ADR*wiNo. (jAtopo BtLLisi). Aftct this, according to 

Wvrt. Pa*. (i>i»,.. Gitaudon.'i ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ SUppOSe that 

he carried his studies to a 
higher level at Naples, where at this time there was a school which 
imitated the Remmgs. By about 1456, however, he was back in 
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hi» native town, and we have docu- 

menlary evidence in some abundance 

to prove that he remained there up to 

1474. In that vear he made his way 

to Venice, and in 1476 to Milan, 

from which town he returned to Mes- 
sina, where he died in 1479, During 

a long period of his life the manner 

of Antonello reveals the indirect in- 
fluence of the Flemings and Catalans ; 

but at length, in the ConJottiero of 

the Louvre (Fig. 81) and in the 

Crucifixion at Antwerp (1475) his 

personality asserts itself more strongly, 

and we have proof of the immediate 

benefit that he received from the 

sudden plunge into the art and the 

surroundings of Venice. He not only 

himself derived benefit from this 

visit, but it was the source of benefit to others ; and this 

is made manifest in the work of his followers, first among 

whom we must reckon Alvise Vivarini (1447-1504). 

It is in his portraits that we have the best evidence of 
Alvise's admiration for Antonello ; 
but the influence of the master 
would naturally not be confined 
to these, and in combination with 
an element of personal initiative, 
this influence before long was able 
to draw Alvise out of the orbit 
of his father and of the other 
painters ot Murano, and subse- 
ouently to keep him also outside 
tke orbit of the Bellini, the domi- 
nating masters of the day. This 
affirmation of Alvise's individuality 
may be dated from about the year 
1460, and is manifested both in his 
technique and in his art. From 
this time forth he gave up the use 
of the polyptych in many compart- 
ments ana of isolated figures upon a 
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gold background ; hu figures were 
united in a single scene, and ar- 
ranged in harmony with imposing 
architecture. 

To this advance in the construc- 
tive elements of a picture, Alvise 
Vivatini was able also to add 
the development of individualforms 
{Fig. 83), and thus to contribute 
nia share to the great work of prep- 
aration (or the final triumph of 
Venetian painting that was to be 
brought atiout by Palma Vecchio, 
by Giorgione and by Titian. Of 
this we have evidence in the Resur- 
rectmn of S. Giovanni in Bragora 
at Venice, a picture which, al- 
though not on the whole a 
Sleaung one, shows in the movement of the chief figure, in that of 
le slarOed soldiers, and in the expression of their faces, an Jm- 
portantadvance upon purely qua ttro- 
centist art, 

Alvise had several famous dis- 
ciples, such as Bartolomeo Mon- 
tagna, Marco Basaitl, Lorenzo 
Lotto, and Jacopo da Valenza. 

The fact that Vittore Carpaccio 
was a pupil of Lazzaro Bastiani 
(Fig. 86) is now established, but as 

Set we do not know whose pupil 
lasliani was. It is possible that ne 
did not remain for long with any 
master, and that he gleaned the 
elements of his art from that of 
Jacopo Bellini, a much vasler^field 
than appears at the present day, 
and from that of Squarcione. The 
"untokelt'^'^messin™' Isirlh of Bastiani must be iixed at 

Mu>M civico. Milan. (.PiuHo. AtitarQ about the year 1425, and his death 
at 1512. Thus we see that his life 
was a long one, and that he had his share in three periods of 
Venetian painting, of which the chief heroes were successively 
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lacopo Bellini, Giovanni Bellini aod Tiziano Vecelli. Although 
he was able to find his way out from the firsl of these periods, 
it does not appear that he even tried to attaia to the third. 
But in the second of them He moved freely, basing his com- 
position upon principles less fantastic than those of Jacopo. 
While on the one hand he promoted the adoption of these 
principles by Kis pupils, on the other he did not disdain himself 
to accept new ones from these same pupils, when these were of 
the calibre of Viltore Carpaccio. In that lavish and vivacious 
exponent of the life, the surroundings, and the atmosphere of 
Venice (Figs, 84, 85), we have an artist to whom the incidents of 
sacred history were but pre- 
texts for reproducing on his 

bridges, palaces, sleeping apart- 
ments, rooms devoted to study, 
reception halls, and costumes of 
every grade of citizen, from 
the rough mariner to the bold 
warrior, from the despised 
proletarian to the sumptuously 
a Hired lady. 

It would appear to be now 
definitely ascertained that Vit- 
lore was born, not at Capo- 
distria but in Venice, very soon 
dler Ihe middk of the 6fle™ih ■" ''ciTX"".'!^.!!?™™'' 
century, and that he died (Pido. Aiiimri.) 

about the year 1525. But it 

is only at a comparatively late period of his life that we have 
any notices of him, or that we can identify his works. In fact, 
he is mentioned for the first time in 1472, and he carried out the 
celebrated tempera paintings in the Scuola di S. Orsola, with the 
story of that saint, in the last ten years of the century. This wonder- 
ful cycle was the first great work of Viltore, and remains the most 
important. That of S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni (Fig. 66), however, 
is not less beautiful, in proof of which I may cite the scene where 
upon a wide plain, strewn with the victims of the diead monster, 
St, George coiifronts and slays the Dragon ; behind is a wide gulf of 
the sea, surrounded by mountains and buildings ; it is a scene that 
both in the general composition and in the various incidents recalls 
the drawing of the same subject by Jacopg Bellini (Fig. 78), 
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CHAPTER V 



The Beujni and their School 

Cc^lk BilUnl.—ClBcannl BtlHnl.— Marat BaMam.—Cltna Jo CfnctUana.—ThUt Coofcm- 
torailta anJ Piiplh. 

GE^mLE Bellini, lilte Carpaccio, was a marvellous chronicler of 
the life of Venice, and for both we may claim ihat they gave to 
each figure or portrait a character and a physiognomy of its 
own, so that it may be d latin guished from its neighbours not only 
by ils features, but by the very pose of the body, a matter often 
neglected even when the crafi of the painter had achieved a richer 
and more expeditious technique than they could boast. There 
can indeed be no greater source of pleasure to the student of art 
than the careful examination not only of the whole scheme, but of 
every individual figure in those vast canvases (teleri) which Gentile 
painted for the Scuoia Grande of St. John the Evangelist. The 
weaiy old man, with somewhat unsteady gail. is set beside the bold 
youth, in dandified attire, who advances with agile step ; the absent- 
minded and preoccupied spectator stands side by side with the true 
devotee, absorbed in prayer ; the curiosity ana admiration shown 
by some of those in the procession is contrasted with the indlRer- 
ence 1o the ceremony that long habit has bred in the ecclesiastics 
and the singers. And all ihese figures, whose various emotions are 
expressed by every part of iheir bodies, move in a spacious 
atmosphere amid imposing architecture studied with loving care, 
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under the calm and diffuied light that so well su^esU space and 

distance. His Procession, painted in 1496, is of all nis great 

works the one that best 

exemplifies the master's 

quahty (Fig. 87). A mer- 
chant bom Brescia, one 

Jacopo de Salis, at the 

moment when, in Venice, 

he is talcing pari in the 

procession in the Piazza of 

St. Mark, hears the sad 

news that his son has fallen 

and is mortally wounded. 

He falls straightway on his uin.iti .t.i.i.ii.. 

knees, praying to St. Mark Bnra, MUui. 

for his recovery. Such is 

the subject of a work which is further remarkable for the 

rendering of costumes and buildings. 

Gentile, the only legitimate son of Jacopo Bellini, was born in 

1429. He was a pupil of his father and helped him in some of 
his works. In 1 469 he was knighted 
and created Count Palatine. Ten 
years later the Signoria, on the re- 
quest of Mahomed II. for a good 
portrait painter, sent him to Con- 
stantinople, where he remained for 
a year. On his return to his native 
ci^ he lived a life of continuous 
labour; and on his deathbed he 
entreated his brother Giovanni to 
finish his Preaching of St. Mark, 
now in the Brera at Milan (Fig. 88). 
Giovanni Bellini, Jacopo 's natural 
son, who was bom shortly after 
Gentile, was at first a pupil of his 
father ; he then started a workshop 
with his brother, and when the 
latter went to Constantinople, took 
Accadcmia, Venice. up his work at the Ducal Palace. 

In this he was occupied for some 

years (assisted latterly by several of his pupils). In the intervals of 

this task, he was engaged on many other works, up to the time of 
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lelineinent. Giovanni, on the othei hai 
models with his own nobiHty, creating 
destined to be admired and imitated 
by a whole generation oi artists. 

Giovanni, following in this his old 
father, whether iii search of rest or in 
need of new souices of artistic sails' 
faction, loved to pass from the ren- 
dering of religious subjects to the 
treatment of mythological and alle- 
gorical themes. Of mese we have 
examples of incomparable charm in 
the five little pictures which have been 
brought together in the Academy at 
Venice and also in the so-called aUe- 
gory of the Souls in Paradise, a 
work founded upon a French poem 
of the fourteenth century, now in the 
Uffizi at Florence {Fie. 93). From a 
close adherence to the teaching of 
his father, he passed on to imitate the 
work o[ Andrea Mantegna, a training 
that resulted in an advance in the 
sciences of modelling and of perspec- 
tive ; nor did he disdain, shortly after 
this, to profit by study of the technica 
works of Antonillo da Messina. But, e 
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his death in November, 
1516, at the ripe age of 
about eighty-five years. 

The nobilihr of his desi^ 
and the profundity of his 
sentiment, entitle. Giovarmi 
to a position even more 
commanding than that of 
his father and of his brother 
Figs. 89, 90. 92, and 93). 
In the matter of giving char- 
acter to his creations. Gen- 
tile was no doubt stronger, 
but he was at times not a 
litde rough and wanting in 
]d, transfigured his plebeian 
dignified types which were 



methods he noted in the 
: length, giving (tee course 



to hit native talent, he 




'] 


produced those glotioua 






masterpieces of grace and 






vigour, of beauty and of 




1 


scDlimeni, expressed in 
warm and biillianl colour. 










which heralded the splen- 




1 


dours of Giorgione and 




1 


of Titian. Where can we 






find a more admirable 






work than the triptych in 






the Frati? It is one of i 






those superhuman mani- 






feslations of genius which 




1 


diffuse a beneficent sense - — 




of sweemess and of felicity, no. 92— virgin and sain 


ns. (QKJVANNl BELUML)./ 

nite. (PIMB. AUnari.) 


The magnificence of the Chuid. d ihc Fmi, v. 


colour, the harmony of the 




decorative motives, above all the sweet and per 


sive ideality of the 



Virgin, the beaulv of the boy angels, the austere tranquilli^ of the 
saints, all these elements work in unison to complete the prodigy. 
Every figure is instinct with reality, but virtue has filled them with 
solemnity, and tenderness has rendered them fjeautiful and worthy 
oi heaven (Fig. 92). 

Some few^ among con- 
temporary painters re- 
mained faithhil to the 
teachings of Alvise Viva- 
rini and of Bastiani, but 
the greater number were 
followers of Giovanni 
Bellini. 

Of these artists the great' 
est, as we shall see, was 
Bartolomeo Monlagna. 
Marco Basalti (1460?- 
1525?) who came of a 
Dalmatian or Albanian family, and whose masterpiece. The Sons 
of Zebedee (Fig. 91), is in the Academy at Venice, was a more 
limited artist, but bis works have the merit of a certain limpidity of 
colour, and elegance of treatment. An affinity to Basaiti is visible 
in the work of Girolamo Moceto, who lived from 1450 to 1520; 
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but he remained to the en<J a (rigid 
artist, although distinctly a greater man 
than Jacopo da Valenza, a painter who 

executed many works at Serravalle di 
Vittorio, but who was condemned by 
his narrow range to constant repetition 
of a tew conventional types. 

The art of Gian Battista Cima da 
Conegliano was no I derived directly 
from Alvise ; it was through Bartolo- 
meo Montagna, his real teacher, that 
the influence of the Muranese master 
was transmitted to him. He was bom 
at Concghano in 1459, and remained 
there to about his thirtieth year ; after 
this he passed on to Vicenza. About 



the 



year 



1492 he fixed his 



he returned to his native place, 
he died. To his respect for the art of Ah 
Ci 



Venice, and worked there for more 
than twenty years. Finally, in 1516, 
id there in the following year 
and of Montagna, 
and indeed all the 
artists of his circle, added 
an evident admiration for 
the manner of Giovanni 
Bellini. At the same time. 
he was able to preserve a 
brilliant personal type. 
His hguies are dignified, 
his colour dear and rich, 
and in the execution of 
his works he display* an 
ideal reRnement (rigs. 94, 
95). He does not, how- 
ever, always achieve 
beauty in his figures, espe- 
cially in his women. On 
the other hand, in his 
landscape and in his archl- 
I high degree of perfection, 
n the accurate and well 
drawn buildings of the second he scrupulously renders the different 
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lectural background, Cima attains to s 
There is a delicious charm in the first, and ii 
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kinds of marble ; this may 
be seen above all in tKe 
Pruenlation of the Virgin 
in the Temple, at Dresden, 
a picture which both in the 

Seneral scheme and in the 
elaits heralds the cele- 
brated work of Titian. Nor 
should we neglect to state 
that it was apparently Cima 
who directed the first steps 
of Sebasliano del Piombo ; 
hut if this was so, it must 
be added that Sebastiano 
very soon applied himself 
to the study, first of the 
fascinating forms of Giorgione (Fig. 104), and then of the powerful 
ones of Michelangelo. 

Giovanni Mansueti (I470?-1530) Girolamo di Santacroce (d. 
1356), Benedetto Rusconi or Diana (Fir. %), who was living in 
1525, and of whom mention is first made 
in 1482, and finally Jacopo Bello belong, 
on the other hand, like Carpaccio, to the 
school of Bastiani. Diana, we know, 
even worked in conjunction with him, 
and on the occasion of a competition for a 
certain gonfalone,' was preferred to Car- 
paccio 1 

But the master who perhaps surpassed 
them all in the fascination that he exercised 
over a whole troop of pupils and in the 
wide field of his influence was Giovanni 
Bellini. We have already noted thai many , 
a painter who had been trained in other 
schools did not escape this influence ; we 
may therefore imagine how great must have 
been ihe number o? his pupils and follow 
and how lone the sentiment of his art must 
have endured, seeing that it may be recoe- 
nised, even long after his day, in the works 
of painters, working both near and far from 
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Venice, both iamous and obscure 
artists, many of whom felt the in- 
Buence at second or even third 
hand. Such was the dominion 
exercised by his school that it 
endured for half a century and 
could claim faithful disciples even 
at a time when forms of an ampli- 
tude and vigour quite new to art 
;ld sway over almost the whole 
of Italy. Among the older mem- 
bers of his school we must here 
note Francesco Tacconi of Cre- 
mona, Lattanzio da Rimini (Fig. 
98), and Marco Marzialc (Fig. 
99)-all still at work in the 
first decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; Jacopo de' Barbari (1470- 
1515,'Fig. 100) and Pier Maria 

Pennacchi from the Tteviso district (1464-1515), who also feh 

the spell of Carpaccio (Fig. 97). Then comes a second group, all 

the members of which were 

at worL later than the year 

1 52 1 , and which reckoned 

among its members Marco 

Belh (d. 1523), Andrea 

Previtali (d. 1525). and 

VincenzoCalena(d.l53l), 

not to mention Francesco , 

Bissolo (Fig. 105) and 

Bartolomeo Veneto. both 

of whom lived into the 

second half of the cen- 
tury. Among those who 

remained the most faithful 

to the master were Rondi- 

nelli (Fig. 102) and BSs- 

solo. who followed him 

even in the types of their 

hgures, a strange thing in ihi 

lived till 1554- 
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of the latter artist whose life — he 
a time when the art of his country 
had assumed a distinctly Baroque character. It was by his portroiU 
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that Baitolomeo Venclo ai 
examples id the National 
(Fig. 103). and Crespi 
Collections at Milan, in 
the Fitzwilllam Museum 
al Cambridge and in ihe 
London National Gallery. 
Marco Marziale did not 
remain faithful to Bellini; 
he culled impressions from 
other schools of painting, 
some of them of distant 
origin, from the school of 
Diiret above all. In like 
maimer, Diirer and Bellini 
influenced in turn the art 
of Jacopo de' Barbari. 
Vincenzo Catena, Rocco 
Marconi (Fig. 101), An- 
drea Previtali and, above i 
deaf to the inspiring voice 



?uired his fame, as may be seen by the 
lallery of Rome, in the Melzi d'Eril 



GaJIcry, Bcilin. fPhola. HanlsUimgl.1 

ill, Pellegrino da San Daniele were not 
of Ciorgione, the greatest of the pupils 
of Giovanni Bellini. Finally, to 
I those who, beginning as disciples of 
Giovanni Bellmi, became the ad- 
mirers and imitators of Giorffione, 
we may add Lorenzo de Luzo, 
bom at Feltre, who settled at 
Venice in 1519, and died there 
in 1526. A picture by him in 
the Berlin Museum is dated 1511. 
He must not be confused with 
Morto da Feltre, nor must we 
perpetuate the error which has 
given him the name of Pieiro 
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CHAPTER VI 

VENICE 

The Painting of the Sixteenth Century reoM Giorcione: 
TO Jacopo Tintoretto 

CloflBnc—Palma Vttchlo.-Th. VcntUan Tm.-Tllh,f,.-OlKlpla of Palma KKt/ite.- 
ftinyai*!.— Cortonf.— LoHo.— Ponfcuont.— Tfc Baaani.— Paolo Vcrofxx.—TlBlotHlo. 

The details of Giorgione's life, work, and artislic personality have 
not so far been very nearly established, but they are not so uncertain 
as to justify the rhetorical phrase " he is little belter than a myth. " 

It is known that he was bom at Castelfranco, perhaps aboul the 
year 1478. and that he died of the plague in Venice in 1510. 
Certain works may be definitely attributed to him, such as the altar- 
piece oi Castelfranco, the Ordeal Aij Fire al Florence, The Three 
Philosophers at Vienna and the Storm of the Casa Giovanelli 
(Fie. 107) ; we have documents relating to other pictures ; we can 
tee now he detached himself from Giovanni Bellini and became 
the artistic father of Titian. In the case of other painters, this 
would suffice ; but the greatness of the man stirs our curiosity, and 
this explains the phrase quoted above. Giorgione may be compared 
to Masaccio — in his case, too, a short life and a scanty series of 
works sufficed to bring about a sudden change in the art of painting. 

Like other artists of his day he loved a life of pleasure and the 

sound of music. " Although he was by birth oi humble origin, 

yet all his life through he was without exception courteous and of 

honest commerce. He was brought up in Venice, ajid be ever found 
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delight in amoroui pursuits ; so mucK was he enamouied of the 
sound of ihe lute, ana in his day he played and sang so divinely that 
he was often in retmest for musical parties and assemblages of people 
of noble birlh." Thui writes Vasari, who, with much simpUcity, 
precision, and elegance, goes on to say : " He was endowed by 
natuie with such a happy spirit ihal, in oil and in fresco, he pro- 
duced renderings of life and other things of such charm, so blended 
together and graduated in the shadows that il came about that many 
of those who were then reckoned excellent painters confessed that 
he was bom to put life into his figures and to counterfeit the fresh' 
ness of living flesh in a way approached by no one else, not only in 
Venice but in any land." 

To the high tecnnical quality 
of his work — the glowing colour 
and the magic lone — and to hit 
refined feeling for beauty, Gior- 
gione added a marvellous versa- 
tility, which enabled him to 
execute portraits and land- 
scapes, sacred, mythological, 
and allegorical pictures, as well 
as historical and genre subjects, 
with equal novellv and success ; 
the whole ennobled by a high 
poetical afflatus. This is indeed 
the supreme merit of his work, 
and this it is thai provides a 
source of delight not for the 
eye only, but for the soul of 
the spectator. 

The compositio 
simple ; but there 
landscape plays s 
sentiment of the i 
against the sky, 



(Pkde. Alinari.) 



of the picture at Castelfranco (Fig. 108), is still 
s already a greater nobility in the figures, and the 
1 important part, not only spacially, but in the 
■ork. The Virgin seated on a lofty throne, set 
3ne of the most lovelv creations of Italian art for 
nih), for sweetness, and for beauty of line. 
To this new birth of Venetian painting, when once it had found 
this triumphant route, two other great artists immediately contrib- 
uted :-Jacopo Palma the elder, and Tiziano Vecelllo. both. like 
Giorgione, natives of the mainland and painters of magnificent 
landscape, who loved to work in the open and saw all objects 
and bodies bathed in air and light. An artist who strove towards 
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tKe same goal by different means was Sebasliano Luciani (1485- 
1547), called lowards ihe end of his li(e del Piombo (of the Seal), 
from the office he held at the Papa! Court. He would perhaps 
have become the greatest among the heirs of Giorgione, if his 
fortunes had not led him too soon to Rome, where he was eathralled 
by the grandeur of Michelangelo. Hence his pictures in the 
Venetian maimer are few in number ; the most interesting is that in 
S. Giovanni Crisostomo at Venice (Fig. 104). Al Rome he 
attained lo an imposing grandeur 
of composition and a dramatic 
vigour of sentiment, but he lost 
the vivacity of Venetian colour 
in his preoccupation with light 
and shade. 

Jacopo Negretti, who was 
bom at Serinalta in the district 
of Bergamo about the year 1460, 
is generally known as Palma 
Vecchio to distinguish him from 
his grand-nephew of the same 
name. He had not the supreme 
genius of Giorgione, but his lumi- 
nosity and the grandeur of His 
forms are truly admirable (Fig. 
109). He, too, was of the school 
of Giovanni Bellini, but he soon 
adopted a less formal composition, 
marked by great variety of sub- 
ject, and warm and pioweiful 
lP^"^jT^^T'j colour. His pictures are scattered 

throughout Europe, but the most 
famous and most typical, the Santa Barbara (FLc. 110) is still 
preserved in the church of S. Maria Formosa in Venice. In this 
work the type of Venetian female beauty is finally attained. 
The sun-warmed flesh, the voluptuous splendour of the velvety 
eyes, the robust vigour of this type became the feminine ideal of 
Venetian painting, showing that from the beginning this art possessed 
that fund of health which prolonged its life ttirough the course of 
several centuries. 

It is, indeed, no longer a saint that we see, but a magnificent 
woman who has grown to malurily among the splendours of V< 
—a woman who desires to love and to be loved. 
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In no oiher coun- 
try has there ever 
exiated an ait that 
can boast of a greater 
wealth of blooming 
types, or of greater 
magnificence in 
colour, diapenes, 
and ornaments. 

The blonde, ripe 
beauty of the Vene- 
tian ladies gave the 
pamtera of the day 

a spectacle of SOV- Aciaderam. Venice, (f *a/o. Alimiti.) 

ereign loveliness and 

unprecedented luxury; they in return portrayed them in their 

immortal works, and assured them an eternity of admiration. 

Among the crowds that filled the public places and the canals 
the artists of the day wandered in turn : the Bellini, Antonello da 
Messina, Bastiani, Carpaccio, Mansueti, the 
Vivarini, Crivelli, Gian Battisia Cima; then 
Jacopo Palma, Giorgione. Lorenzo Lotto, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, already captured by 
the new forms of art, Titian, Tintoretto, Paris 
Bordone, Bonifazio, Paolo Veronese, and a 
hundred more. It was thus that their hearts 
and their minds drew vigour from the field o( 
life. The whole body politic combined to 
fuse aesthetic elements into an artistic type, 
from the young cavalier with his garments 
sprucely adapted to his figure, to the austere 
senator wrapped in the ample folds of his 
richly coloured toga ; from the sumptuous 
dame for whose adornment whole patrimonies 
were squandered, to the woman of the people 
faithful to the traditional costume. And 
moving among these there were Moors bought 
in Africa, Circassian slave-girls — to own one 
of these was the ambition of every OTeat 
lady— Turks with heavy turbans, and Per- 
sians with tall caps who came to barter their 
goods ; Africans who sold drugs and strange 
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animals from foreign parts, Flemings and Hungarians ready to sing 
and to play the rhapsodies of their native land. 

Inde^, this populace of sailors and soldiers created marvels 
which, had we read of them in poems oi unbridled fantasy or 

in the "Arabian Nigtits," 

would have seemea the 
outcome of a splendid but 
baseless imagination or a 
magnilicent dream. 

And if, even lo-day, the 

eye, however greedy for 

beauty, for light, for colour, 

has no need to ask for more, 

think what the city must 

have appeared to Bellini, 

to Titian, to Paolo ! There 

these great artists gathered 

up their impressions with 

an uninterrupted but often 

"''puK Gdr/rTFrot'n^. Tp^^aI^"' unconscious industry, and 

m the wide field covered 

by their work reproduced the life of their day, potent recorders of 

a world faled to disappear in weakness and indifference, 

Of all these men Titian was the most complete ; he it was who 
concentrated the multiple pictorial gifts of the Venetian school ; he 
made himself the interpreter of a greater total of emotions than any 
of his predecessors, and justly earned the title of " the universal 
confidant of nature." Titian was bom at Pieve di Cadore, between 
the years 1477 and 1480, and died on the 26th of August, 1576; 
he therefore lived, working almost continuously, for nearly a 
century. His feeling (or truth and beauty, his love for his art, 
and his extraordinary facility of execution, combined to produce one 
of the most prodigious artists the world has seen. 

Of him it has been excellently said that, while on the one hand 
he combined the qualities of Giovanni Bellini, Giorgione, and 
Jacopo Palma, on the other he prepared the way for Tintoretto, 
Paolo, and Tiepolo. That is to say, that whi' 
progress of the previous half century, the influt 
felt up to the last hours of Venetian painting. Whether dealing 
with sacred or profane subjects his work was equally marvellous ; 
as a landscape painter he was an innovator, as a portraitist he was 
unsurpassed (Fig. 114); in all that he did there was something new 
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VENICE 

and the mark of an absolutely distinct personality. The super- 
lative characteristic o[ Titian is the harmony, the divine enchantment, 

he gives to ali his creations. Things that in reality were fragmentary, 
detached, and circumscribed, he, on his canvas, brings together, 
completes, and endows with the felicity of perfection. His genius 
tended, above all, to simplification. We note with amazement llie 
synthetic simplicity to which he reduces everything. Thus it is that 
nothing presents any difficulty to him. Whether it be a worldly or 
a celestial vision, an ideal of beauty, or, again, a robust and typical 
actuality, he is prepared to deal with them all. and the striking 
contrasts thus created are brought into harmony by the fascinating 
potency of his art. 

He began by painting with broad masses of colour juxtaposed, 
but afterwards he look to a more vigorous method, piling one colour 



no. III. — SAC»ED AND PROFANE lOVE. (iTnAN.) Bprghese Gallety, Romf. 

above the other and fusing them by means of "touches, blows, and 
atrokes" of the brush, or at times, as Palma Giovane relates, of the 
fingers. 

During his first period Titian's method was in complete conformity 
with that of Giorgione, We have proof of this in the fact that 
with regard to one or two pictures, we are in doubt to which of the 
two artists the work is to be attributed. In the case of the celebrated 
"Concert" in the Pitti (Fig. 1 1 1), no definitive agreement has been 
arrived at. This is a work which, although distincdy a genre piece, 
soars to lyrical heights by the profundity or rather the intensity of 
the sentiment. The man who is seated at the harpsichord, as he 
moves his fingers over the keys, draws from the chords the notes 
and the harmonies that are sounding in his soul. He is absorbed 
in the music and is wandering through the realms of infinity, when 
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he is accosted by the monk with the 
viola, who wama him that the time is 
come for them to play together. He 
snatches the other hom me sweet dreams 
in which he is wrapped with regret, and 
places his hand upon his shoulder with a 
nesitating gesture. The player turns round 
with an unconscious movement, and gazes 
with shining eyes at his friend, but in 
thought he seems still to follow the har- 
monies thai pour forth from the instru- 
ment. 

As belonging to the Giorgionesque 
period, among many other works, we 
may mention the Sacred and Profane 
Looe in the Borghese Gallery (Fig, 1 1 2), 
and the Jacopo Pesaro In Prayer be/ore 
St Peter in the Gallery at Antwerp. 
3E We must then pass on to point out that 
..Buii.. ,,i.,.B,, ^ jjgy, development of his art began with 

(Wwir'^iinaH.T '^* gigantic As3umplion (Fig. 113) 

which, at the age of about forty, he 

painted for the church of the Fran. Here we find novelties 

both in composition and in exe- 
cution. The Apostles who stand 

below are thrown forward by 

the pure force of the colour, 

while the semi- garland of angels 

lakes its place in a second plane 

by virtue of a vaporous tint, a 

chromatic perspective. As for 

the sentiment of the work, we 

have no longer the quiet and 

peaceful contemplation o[ the 

earlier " Glories,' for every figure 

here gives proof of life in various 

ways ; one is wrapped in wonder, 

another aies out, another is talk- 
ing, others beckon or sing or 

play on an instrument or pray. 

The picture, at first, did not give "''' "*—"'""'^^^ 

satisfaction either to the friars or Pkti Gallery, Fiorenc 
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to the faithiul generally. So we are told by Lodovico Dolce, and 
we can well understand the cause ; it was too violent and too unex- 
pected a departure 
from traditional 
treatment. Titian 
suffered the fate of 
all innovators. The 
average man is un- 
willing to recognise 
or to confess that 
he (ails to under- 
stand a work that 
soars above the „ _ „ 

common. He pro- ' ' Amademiiir Venice, "(/"iolo. '.4 J^i'.)' ""' 

tests against those 

who are not content to remain at his intellectual level ; it is only 
when, after much labour, the new ideas have overcome the general 
reluctance to accept new forms that he is disposed to proclaim 
their excellence. 

With Titian, indeed, the art of Venice took on a definite character. 
In after days we shall find markedly personal notes in the works ot 
Tintoretto, of Paolo Veronese, and others down to the lime of 
Tiepolo. But the forms, 
the composition, the tech- 
nique, the method, all pro- 
ceed from him, just as was 
the case with the Italian 
opera, which, when fixed 
once for all by Gioacchino. 
Rossini, remained subslati- 
tially as be conceived it in 
spile of the phases that it 
assumed in the hands of 
Vincenzo BelHni. of Gae- 
tano Donizetti, and of 
Giuseppe Verdi. 

Bonifazio Veronese, Ca- 
riani, and Lotto were pupils 

Acidemia CarrarB, Bergamg. (Phelo. /t/itwi*.) or followers for the most 

part of Palma Vecchio. 
Bonifazio dei Pitali was bom in Verona in the year 1487; at 
the early age of eighteen he betook himself to Venice. There he 
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married the niece of Antonio 
Palma, his collaborator in more 
than one picture, who was bora 
al Serinalta about 1514 and 
died in Venice after 1575. 
While in Venice Antonio (or 
many years worked together 
with a certain Baltitta di 
Giacomo. 

The mediocre works of these 
and other second-rate artists 
have been attributed to Boni- 
fazio U and Bonifazio III, 
imaginary names which hai 



however, served to 



group 1 



gether a large class en pictures 
based on the art of Bonifazio 
dei Pitati. 

To retura to Pitati : we must 

recognise in him an abundant and 

ic was one of the gayest and most 

glorious school and an incomparable 

if the Venetian life of the day, the biblical episodes that 

the subjects of his pic- 



fervid feeling for composition 
brilliant colourists of the whol 
chj " " "" 



lures being merely pretexts ft 
the rendering of this life. In the 
Finding of Mosei in the Brera 
we have a joyous parly of ladies, 
cavaliers, singers, pages, and buf- 
foons, assembled in the country 
on a tine September day. In the 
Parable of Dives and Lazarus 
{^Fig. I 1 5), we are introduced to 
the villa oE a haughty patrician 
of Venice who is idling among 
courtesans and musicians. 

The work of Giovanni Busi, 
called Cariani, who came from 
Fuipiano in the Bergamo country 
(1480>-1550?), is less distin- 
guished and less sumptuous, al- 
though pleasant rosy tints pre- 
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dominate in hit works (Fig. 1 16). He assisted Palma in many of 
his tasks, and he finished the Adoration of the Magi, now m the 
Brera. In hii portraits (Fig. 
1 19), he attained to a no- 
bihly which we do not find 
in his sacred subjects. 

We must give a highei 
place to Lorenzo Lolto, his 
contemporary, who was 
bom in Venice (1480?- 
1556), not, as was long 
supposed, at Bergamo or 
Treviso. Lotto was al first 
a follower o( Alvise Viva- 
rini, but later on, being 
brought into contact with 
the work of Giorgione and 
Palma Vecchio, he ampli- 
fied his style. He did nol, 
however, sacrifice a delight- (o. carubi.) 

ful individuality which he Accademis, Carrara, Bergamo. (PIm^. AUnari.^ 

owed to the brilliancy of 

his vibrating colour; this was all his own, though it may show 
some fortuitous likeness to that of Correggio. He had a habit, 
not always a happy one, of arranging his figures in oblique lines, 
but we can never weary of the felicitous intensity of expression 
which breathes the sweet, kindly and devout spirit of the artist. 
Frescoes by him are to be found at Trescore Balneario, in the 
oratory of die Conti Suardi, and again, on either side of the Onigo 
monument in the Church of St. Nicolas at Treviso. His pictures 
are scattered throughout Europe ; they are, however, most 
numerous at Bergamo (Fig, 1 1 7), and in the Marches, where he 
lived for many years, and where he died (at Loreto) in 1 556. Given 
to prayer and to the solitude of the cloister, the work that he has left 
us is confined to pictures of sacred subjects, instinct with ascetic 
melancholy, and to portraits, some full or a sweet domestic feeling, 
others, again, notable for their austerity, as. for instance, the Bishop 
Bernardo de' Rossi in the Museum at Naples and the Man With 
the Red Beard fFig. 118). in the Brera, worb of the highest 
order. He has left us no records of the dissipated, gay, or luxurious 
life of his fellow citizens, and in this respect, too. he may be noted 
as a solitary exception. 
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Fai olherwise was il wilh Paris Bordone of Treviso (1 500-1 571 ), 
a copious and unequal painter who passed through the school of 
Titian, but whose temperament inclined rather to the art of 
Giorgione and of Palma. He has treated a hundred different 
subjects with brilliant versatility but without much depth of feeling, 
ana was content with superficial effects. 

In his colour he is strong, but occasionally harsh ; his drawing is 
courageous, but at times incorrect. In his drapery he carried nil 
love for crumpled folds so 
far as to degenerate into 
mannerism. Nevertheless, 
he flashed out at times as 
a great painter, in his por- 
traits and, above all, in his 
great canvas in the Gallery 
at Venice (Fig. 1 20), which 
is his masterpiece, and one 
of the most interesting works 
in the whole range of 
Venetian art. It represents 
the gondolier delivering to 
the Doge the ring that he 
had received from St. Mark. 
The Apostle had appeared 
to him at night time, and 
had insisted upon being 
carried out to sea in com- 
pany with two other saints 
to encounter a ship full 
of threatening demons. As 
will be seen, the picture has 
the singular merit of a new 
subject Neither the number and the varied character of the figures 
introduced, nor the splendour of the vestments and of the archi- 
tecture, in any way distract attention from the two central figures 
who play the principal part in the episode. In line, in the light 
and the colour, we have an approximation to the handling ol Titian. 
Giovanni Antonio de' Corticelli, known as Pordenone (1483- 
1 330), was a man of austere and imposing spiril ; his paintings speak 
to us rather of a violence of character that did not hesitate at blood- 
shed, than of the affability and courtesy for which he is praised by 
Vasari. The energy of his nature is manifested even more strongly 
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in hit frescoes than in his pictures ; we have admirable examples 
of the former in the Church of the Madonna di Campagna at 
Piacenza. at Pordenone, at Cremona, 
and where they are less generally 
tnown, at Corlemaggiore. Pordenone 
was a pupil of Alvise Vivatini, and his 
talent ripened in the warm atmosphere 
of Giorgione and of Titian, He in his 
turn taught and influenced some other 
painters. Among these we may men- 
tion Bernardino Licinio (at work 1311- 
1549). whose famUycamefromBergamo. 
a painter who found greater attractions 



in genre subjects and in portrait painting 
[Fig. 1 22) than in sacred art. 
The Brescian painter, Girolamo 




Savoldo (1480 ?-1 550 1) takes his place 

between the old and the new schools of 

Venice. From the new school (from 

Giorgione. Palma and Lotlo) he derived ""' '"'"(7!^5*toldo.) **"'^' 

the vigour of his colour and of his Brers. MiUn. {Phao. AHwui.) 

modelling ; from the old (from Bon- 

signori and Bellini) composure and simplicity, qualities which are 

both nowhere belter exeniptilied than in the great altar-piece in 
the Brera (Fig. 121). 
Andrea Meldolla, on the 
other hand, called Schi- 
avone (the Sclavonian) 
from his birth a I Sebenico 
(1522-1582). took an op- 
posite course, passing from 
the vigorous style of Gior- 
gione and of Titian, to the 
minute prettiness of Par- 
migianino. 

The family of the Da 

Ponle. like that of the 

Bellini, the Carracci and 

the Nasocchi, cameorigin- 

ilful in painters. Thence they look 



{Pkolo. Alinari. 



ally from Bassano, a town 
the name by which they are generally know 
The first was Francesco (1470 J-1540) ; but he belongs to the 
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old school ; he was moie especially a follower of MonUgna. HU 
son Jacopo was the best known member of the Bassano family. 
Jacopo was trained in the 
school of Bonifazio dei 
Pitali ; by the time of his 
death in 1 592, at the age 
of over eighty, he had dis- 
played his ardent vivacity 
in an inhnite number of 
pictures, in which sacred 
motives often served merely 
as a pretext for the ren- 

I dering of scenes from the 

fields and the farmhouse 

™...3.-™.^PA,NTER^ANDmB^.H,LV. .p.^_ ,23). His SOHS 

Uffiz[, Fio«ncd. (Pkoio. Aiiu^^i.) Francesco (1548-1591), 

Giovanni Batlista (1553- 
1613), Leandro(l558-l623)andGirolamo(1560-l622), followed 
on the same lines with unequal talent and varying success ; Fran- 
cesco was happy in his composition (Fig. 124) and Leandro painted 
some good portraits ; the 
other two brothers did little 
more than fill the world 
with reproductions of their 
father's subjects. 

But if we now turn lo 
the greater men, we at 
once encounter two artists 
who towered above the 
rest by virtue of their pro- 
ductivity, their wealth of 
invention, and their rapidity 
of execution. These were 
P.olo C.gli.ri, generally 
luiown as Paolo Veronese, 
and Jacopo Robusti, called 
Tintoretto. 

" You are the ornament ""' "*"'niE dcSe^ "'(PR.^BlssANo.r""'" " 

of Venetian painting " ex- D.pgc's Palace, Vcnict. (Pkum. Alinari.) 

claimed Titian to Paolo. 

and while, a little later, Annibale Carracci proclaimed him " the 

first man in the world," Guido Reni declared that if it had 
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rested with him to choose his artistic 
personahly he would have liked to be 
Paolo : exaggerated praise, perhaps, 
but such as (o suggest the greatness 
ol the masler. 

To the dramatic violence of his 
contemporary Tintoretto, Paolo op- 
posed the seduction of an art that 
wai eminently calm, serene, and mag- 
nificent. For this reason it was more 
in harmony with the sumptuous and 
joyous nature of the Venetians of his 
day. He gathered up whatever he 
could find of delectable or of brilliant 
in nature or in nlan, in costumes or 
in ar[. Luxury, as evidenced in the 
maenitlcence of buildings, of garments, \ 
of hangings, in the representation of 
concerts, of festivals, or processions or 
of banquets, beauty, as manifested ir 
creatures, all love and smiles— all (hes 
bring into harmony, bathing them in 
colour ; in veiled or opaque tones he she 
in his suimy high lights, vibrant with joy 




Drrra, MUan. (PhoK}. Alinari.) 

exquisite and voluptuous 
the master knew how to 
in envelope of transparent 
,ved no less originality than 
ind vigour. Thus he gave 
a new palette to art, the 
decorative value of which 
is still maintained, for 
nothing has so far been 
found to surpass it in 
clearness and nobility. 

Paolo was born in Ve- 
rona in 1 528, and was the 
pupil of Antonio Badile, 
a painter who in the course 
of^ his long life (1480- 
1560) freed himsdf from 
the trammels of the an- 
tique style, and achieved 
a combination of frankness 
and suavity in the use of 
his brush. In the matter 
of composition, however. 
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Paolo undoubtedly felt the influence of Titian, and this especially in 
the early pictures of sacred subjects which he painted in Venice 
(Fig. 125); but before long he was able to move freely and to 
assert his complete individuality, both when working on inde- 
pendent canvases and when adapting his ihouohls and his design 
to the limits of a decorative scheme. The quadriparlite decoration 
with Hercules ami Ceres (Fig. 1 26), painted for the Hall of the 
Magistrate of the Biade (the com magazines ; the picture is now 
in the Academy), and, again, 
the Triumph or the Apotheoiis 
of Venice (Fig. 127) upon die 
c^ing of the Sala del Masgior 
Consiglio in the Ducal Palace, 
are sulhcienl evidence of his 
decorative ^fts and the opu- 
lence of his genius. 

There was one class of sul>- 




ject in which he specially d 
ligf 



iA, namely, banquets. He 
gives us the oanquets of his 
own day under the guise of 
The Supper at the House of 
Simon the Pharisee, the Feast 
in the House of Levi (in 
the Brera and in the Academy 
at Venice. Fig. 106), the Mar- 
riage Feast at Cana (in the 
Louvre and in the Dresden 
Gallery), and the Communion 

_^.„ ^y ^f Gregory (at Monte 

Berico, near Vicenza). These 
are enriched with grand architectural backgrounds, gorgeous cos- 
tumes, and costly vessels, intermingled with animals ana buffoons, 
details which aroused the suspicions of the Tribunal of the Holy 



affront to the Christian reli 



■eligior 



Office, who saw in iher 
I In the work of Tintoretto, who was bom ten years before Pao 
and who died in 1 594, that is to say six years after him, we find 
elements that are of an entirely different, Dot to say antagonistic, 
character. TTie clear and diifused colouring of Paolo in Tintoretto 
becomes a gloom irradiated by gleams of light, as if the scene in 
every case had been painted in a thunderstorm; the composed 
dignity of Veronese is exchanged for the restlessness and tumult 
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of a painter who seized his motive* with a rapidily that was 
hlerally inelatitaneous ; the richness and the display of the one 
is replaced by the ruggedness and the scornful impatience of the 
other. With Paolo the Virgin of the Annunciation is a lady who 
receives Gahriel graciouily among gardens and colonnades ; with 
Jacopo she is a woman of the people, lodged in the house of a 



who is annoyed at the 
e have a brilliant court scene, 
indicated amid the ruins of a 



li 

covered 

adorned 

goblet 



carpenter amid humble surroundii 
apparition. In Paolo's Nativity, v, 
where the thatched hut is barely 
temple; in Jacopo 's a mysterious 
event takes place in the nay loft 
of a dilapidated stable. The Last 
Sapper, in the great canvas of 
Paolo, is set between lofty and 
colonnades, on tables 
with fine linen and 
with rich vases and 
id plates ; with Jacopo it 
t>ecomes an austere assembly round 
a board supported on treaties 
covered with a coarse cloth and 
modest utensils. 

Vasari's description of Tinto- 
retto is very apposite when he says 
" that his was the most terrific 
brain that had ever occupied itself 

with painting . . . that he was "*" ""'TTiNTtwErro!')"' ''"'"^ 
extravagant, capricious, rapid, and ScuoIb di S. Roccn. Vcnin. 

resolute," and he continues : " He (Phaia. AHaoFi.) 

has sometimes in place of finished 

pictures left us sketches dashed in with such energy that the strokes 
of the brush appear to be the result of accident or of rage rather 
than of design or of judgment." 

Tintoretto could not endure to be a moment without employment. 
If he was tired of painting he slopped for a moment and, seizing some 
instrument of music, began to play on it, "He must be wording 
whatever was the case,' whether ne was paid well or ill, and even 
if he was actually out of pocket himself. The members of the Com- 
pany of S. Rocco, in whose Scuola he has left us, together with an 
imposing cycle of paintings (Fig. 1 28), the most terrific of Crticifixiom, 
had asked nim to make a preliminary sketch, before applying himself 
to to great an undertaking. Jacopo, having set up a huge canvas, 
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straightway painted the scene. " For this," continued Vasari, " they 
were provoked with him, and told him that what thev had asked for 
was ucetches, and that they had not yet given him a deiinite commis- 
sion for the work. To 
which he replied that this 
was his method of plan- 
ning his work, and that 
sketches and models 
should be of such a 
nature that no one should 
be deceived by them." 
He ended by saying, that 
if the work did not please 
them, and they were not 
wilHng to pay for it, they 
might do with it as they 
liked, and that he made 
them a present of it. 
No wonder, then, that 
he shared the (ate of Titian, in the case of the Awumpthn, and 
that his audacious and impetuous works were not understood ; in 
fact, we know that the members of the Company of St. Mark 
held such long discussions over his masterpiece that in great 
indignation he carried it back to his studio, and could only be 
persuaded to give it up again after public opinion had changed 
and was entirely on his side. The work in question was the 
Miracle of St. Mark (Fig. 129) in the Academy, now so 
greatly admired for the tumultuous life of the ligures and for the 
sunlight that inundates it. In this picture Burckhardt declares that 
the limits of Venetian painting have been overstepped ; Taine points 
out that here instantaneous movement had been fixed on the canvas 
in a manner only rivalled by Rubens, and Charles Blanc thought it 
the supreme achievement of Venetian colour. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Painting from the Seventeenth to the Nineteenth 
Century 
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GuaTdL—BtUoHo, Tiaitlt. Cam 



Upon ihe death of Paolo Veronese and of Tintoretto there followed 
a period of mediocrity in Venetian art. which we should prefer to 
call an interregnum rather than a time of decadence, seeing that fresh 
triumphs were in store in the eighteenth century, in Venice the 
painters of the seventeenth century were held in the bonds of tradition, 
so that they yielded less than others to the influence either of the 
violent naturalism of Caravaggio or the eclecticism of the Bolosnese 
artists which at this lime inundated the other provinces of Italy. 
Indeed, the art of these latter, as regards both their composition 
and the sobriety of their simple decoration, must have appeared to 
the Venetians, accustomed as they were to the splendours of their 
native masters, rude and poverty-stricken, not to say boorish ; and 
this was doubtless why they preferred to such work the vast 
and aowded canvases of Domenico Robusti, the son of Tintoretto 
(1562-1637), of Jacopo Negretti, known as Palma Giovine, and of 
manv of the disciples and followers both of these artists and of 
Paolo Veronese. But the work of these Venetians was no longer 
animated by the touch of genius ; the splendour of the scenes 
depicted often degenerated iiiio a heavy ostentation ; the variety 
and abundance of the composition gave place to mere confusion 
and rapidity of execution, a haste that outran the speed of the 
artist's ideas. By this we do not mean to say that the art of 
Venice had lost all value — in fad we have been careful to avoid 
the use of the term decadence. For it retained its amplitude, 
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its richnera, its courage, germs whence sprang the painting of 
Piazzetta and of Tiepwo. 

Domcnico Tintoretto (Fig. 131) remained the only strong disciple 
of the great Tinlorello; for when in 1575 Teotocopulo, known as 
II Greco (Fig. 132). went to Spain, where he died in 1625. he 
broke with the old tradition, to adopt a fanUstic and glittering 
individual style. 

Jacopo Negretti, known as Palma Giovine(1544-1628). was the 
grand-nephew of Palma Vccchio ; he was the son of GiuHa (a 
niece of Bonifazio Veronese) and of the Antonio Palma aheady 
jned. He learned lo paint 



self to copying the works of Gior- 
gione and of Titian ; 



(1 his father, and applied him- 

)f Titian ; he 
taken to Urhino and to Rome, 
where he remained for eight years 
studying Michelangelo, Rapnael. 
and Polidoro. hiaving adopted 
the canons of Roman art. it was 
natural that when on his return 
to Venice he was compared with 
Paolo and with Tintoretto, his 
style should appear languid and 
cold, and he be neglected. He im- 
proved his position by attaching 
himself to Alessandro Vittoria, 
who, when he was not treated 
with sufficient deference by Paolo 
and Tintoretto, employed Palma 
in many of the works on which he 

was engaged. Under the influence of his surroundings, Palma 
gradually forsook his Roman maxims and returned lo the imposing 
and vivacious art of Venice (Figs. 130 and 134). Unfortunately 
he had not the capacity for lofty flights, so that with him extrava- 
gance often took the place of grandeur and negligence of zeal 
lor his work. The freshness ol his colour, however, a certain 
decorative sense and. above all. the beauty of his portraits of 
the Doges, brought him many admirers, followers, and disciples. 
Among these it is usual lo reckon Marco Boschini (1630-1678), 
who was also a poet and the author of the Carta del Navegar 
patoresco; but Boschini al the time of Raima's death was not more 
than bfleen years old. However, among those who followed 
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1 



him, more or lew dircclly 
or indirectly, must be 
reckoned several success- 
ful artists, of whom the 
I most notable was Andrea 
I Micheli. known as II Vi- 
j centino (1539-1614), an 
I imaginative and sincere 
painter. The large can- 
vases by him in die Ducal 
Palace. The Sea-fight Ay 
I the Cutzolari Islands, and 
the Landing of Henry III 
™' '^'cd^t^op^''il^be?o')"' "'*"' '^^o^' not altogether im- 

Gaikry, Parma. {Pkoio. Aiincti.-) worthily, the grajid cyclc 

of Venetian paintings. 
Pietro Damini da Castelfranco (1592-diedof the plague 1631), 
a vigorous colourist, often imitated and copied the works of the 
great men of the cinquecento; and the same may be said of 
Pietro Muttoni, known as Delia Vecchia (1605-1678), the 
author of many cartoons for the mosaics 
of St. Mark's, among them the Carry- 
ing away and the Reception at Venice 
of the body of the Saint. He made it 
his aim to imitate the colour of Gior- 
' gione. and succeeded when he refrained 
from exaggeration, as in certain heads 



As may be readily understood, the 
grand Venetian art of Giorgione and of 
Tintoretto was too rich in powerful 
examples to make it either possible or 
desirable that lesser and later men should 
be moulded by a single influence. The 
most that can be said is that in certain 
cases preferences were shown. Carlo 
Ridolii of Lonigo (1594-1658), more 
successful as a historian of painting 
than as an artist, admired Tintoretto 
(Fig. 137): Titian had a faithful fol- 
lower in Giovanni Contarini (1549- 
1606), who has left us vigorous works 
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in the BaUle of Vvrona, 
of the Ducal Palace, and 



1 the SS. Apostoli (I 



iTgin 
___ __. , . ,Fig. 

133) ; ana finally, pacing 
over many others, Tiberio 
TinclU (1586-1638) in- 
clined to Leandro Bataano. 
But Tinelli devoted him- 
self with success to por- 
traiture also (Fig. 136), 
altachine himKU ultimalely 
to Vanc^'ke. 

Bernardo Strozzi, known f,c. ij4.— AtiEoo.y •>? the league or caubr*!. 
as II Cappucino or as 11 (?»«« ctohni:.) 

D . l-'^'^ , Li Dogf's Palace. Venice. {Pholo. Alinari.) 

Prete Lienovese, brought 

ihe large and robust manner of Rubens wilh him from Genoa. 
Rejecting all sombre elements, he became the brilliant and cheerful 
painter of such pictures as the St. Sebastian in S. Benedetto, and 
the Guardian Angel of the SS. Apostoli. A powerful portraitist, 

Strozzi worked in rivalry with the greatest 

I 11''^ ^^ Flemings and the Spaniards. So 

much was he admired in Venice, that, 
together with II Padovanino, he was 
enlniited with the completion of the 
decoration of the Libreria. Nicolo 
Renieri of Maubeuge, who lived for 
long in Venice — we have records of 
him as an old man up to 1641— also 
great in portraiture, and Jan Lys, who 
was bom at Oldenburg, and died in 
Venice in 1629. a vivacious painter of 
the nude, introduced new elements cf 
Flemish and Dutch technique. The 
latter, above all, with his famous S. 
Jerome in the church of the Tolentini, 
played an important part in the revival 
of Venetian painting in the eighteenth 
century. Moreover, the sombre natural- 
ism of Michelangelo da Caravaggio and 
the grave and accomplished eclecticism of 
the Bolognese painters attempted at 
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timet to make theii 



o the Lai 



igooi 



ind to conquer Venice a» 



they had conquered all the rest of Italy. 

Perhaps the best among the many gloomy Natmalisli was the 
Gennan Carl Loth (1632-1698). who came from Munich; in his 
day he was held in great esteem and received it is said a hundied 

Cieces of Hungarian gold for his 6ne Nativity in S. Silvcslro. 
uca Giordano, too, has left examples of his executive powers in 

Venice, in the Salute and in ihe decoration of many of the palaces. 

He had many followers in his arrogant, daring style, the most 
important of whom was Fedeiico 
Crivelh (fl. 1663-1690). who in 
his turn was the master of Sebas- 
tiano Ricci. 

Bui in spite of the many new 
and disturbing currents that from 
time to time broke into local 
tradition, the Venetians on the 
whole remained strangers to these 
tentative changes, if not hostile 
to them ; the only, or almost the 
only, exception is the solitary 
group which included Sebastiano 
Bombelli (1625-died after 1716). 
Bombelli became an ardent fol- 
lower of Guercino. but relumed 
FIG. 136.— poBi»A^T ^or iDiGi MOLiN. ^ penitent to Paolo, a master 

Accademia, Venice. (PiMo. Atinari.) who, together with TinlOreltO. 

seems sooner or later to have 
captivated all the foreigners who made a long sojourn or settled 
among the wonders of Venice, 

In me middle of the seventeenth century there died at Venice 
an arlisi distinguished above his contemporaries by his greater 
versalilily and knowledge and by his delinile return to Titian. 
This was Alcisandro Varotari. bom at Padua— hence the name of 
Padovanino by which he was known— the son of a Veronese 
painter called Dario who had settled in that town. It has been 
said of him that there was not a subject treated by Titian which he 
was incapable of handling satisfactorily ; the pleasing themes with 
grace (Fig. 138). the strong ones with vigour, and the heroic ones 
with grandeur. Certain it is thai the variety, the vivacity, and the 
knowledge exhibited in his works — nowhere better seen than in his 
S. Liberate Freeing the Condemned Prisoners in the church of the 
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Carmini, and in his Marriage Feast at Cana in the Academy — 
appeared to revive the pictorial (acuities of the past in Venice ana to 

firepare those of the future. 
1 is indeed impossible to 
deny that in the slender 
elegance of his forms, the 
softness of his execution, 
the varied foreshortening 
of figure) and architectural 
elements, we have in the 
work of Padovanino the 
first hint of the new growth 
which, grafted on to the 

main trunk of the cinque- ''chuVcrd°s"&ovannTEkm^tnarlo'veni«''^' 

cenio, was destined, a hun- ' (/>),„,„. AUaari.) 

dred years later, to produce 

the marvels of Tiepolo's art. Something of the sort flashes oul at 
times, timidly indeed in the works of his pupils. It is even more 
evident in the work of Pielro Liberi of Padua (1605-1687) 
whose fine Baffle of the Dardanelles is in the Ducal Palace. 
Liberi assimilated impressions received from the works of Ra- 
phael and Micheh 



Rome, and from those 
of Correggio in Parma, 
without injury to the unity 
of his own productions, the 
colour of which, thanks to 
the cheerful, although man- 
nered, use of the red tints 
with which he outlined 
and shaded his sraceful 
figures, was greatfy ad- 
mired. His elegance was 
inherited by Nicolo Bam- 
bini (1651-1736), who 
was, however, but a poor 
colourist. And not only was 
the ground prepared in 
Venice by these men and by 
" ' 'the brilliant palette of the eighteenth century 




(Pioto. Aliwiri.-> 



Pa.dovanino U 
painters, but 



find in their works hints that the futility < 
.ythological subjects was begirming lo make itself fell. 
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It would be a thankless task to follow up the series of mediocre 
painters of the day. The number of foreign artists who flocked to 
Venice, and who at- 
tempted either to impose 
their own style or to adopt 
that of the great Venetian 
painters, together with ihe 
alternate subjugation and 
resistance of the native 
artists, led to a confusion 
which found expression in 
the indeterminate charac- 
ter of an unequal and 
mediocre art. From this 
confusion, such men as 

no 139 — THE PIAGDE OF 1630 U JABCH! ) AulOmO Zailchl of EstC 

"scuoladiS™Rocco,Veni«. (1639-I722> barely 

emerged, upheld by their 
faith in the great masters of former days. Zanchi was a sombre 
painter, but nrm and effective in his drawing and composition 
(Fig. 139); in conjunction with Pietro Negri he painted on the 
staircase of the Scuola di S. Rocco a series of impressive allegories 
founded on the plague of 1630. With him we may class Antonio 
Fumiani (1^3-1710), 
whose work on the ceiling 
of S. Pantaleone (Fig. 
140) is imposing and imag' 
inative in spite of its dani 
and foggy tones ; Andrea 
Celesti (1637-1706). the 
charm of whose colour is 
but a tradition in conse- 
quence of his employing 
a bad oily priming which 
has blackened his paintings 
(Fig. 141), and, finally. 
Niccolb Cassana (1659- 
I 714) — member of a family 
rich in artists — a painter of 
portraits and of bacchanali 
colour. 

But with these men the period of storm and stress ended, and 
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1 scenes, notable for their warmth of 



the art ol Venice took on a splendour of new 
e; andilwasGregorioLazzarini(l654-l740) 




calm was restored ; 
light and of new grac 
who built the bridge 
from the art of the 
seventeenth to the 
glorious Venetian 
art of the eighteoith 
century; his palette 
is generally vigor- 
ous and cheerful, 
his drawing grace- 
ful and refined, but 
his greatest quality is 
his feeling for com- 
position, vivacious 
yet free from those 

contortions and mannerisms into which so many of his predec 

had fallen ; indeed, we are at times conscious of a certain touch of 

academic coldness, as in his The Charity ofS. Lorenzo Giastmtimi. 

Lazzarini had many pupils, among whom, is it said, was Tiepolo 

himself, who, however, had other and 

more efficient precursors among artists of 

rich imagination and splendid daring. 

Sebastiano Ricci (1660-1734) from B3- 

luno was a painter bom, gifted with a 

facile bmsh, who was able to absorb and 

inciliate in his work the most opposite 

tendencies. In Venice he was a pupil of 

Cervelli, then in Lombardy an imitator of 

the fantastic Magnasco, in Bologna of 

Cignani ; he gleaned with great ability 

from the old Venetian masters and also 

from Correggio; he was rich and varied 

1 his colour, especiallv after having seen 

n his travels the Flemish and Dutch 

lasters. In Venice he painted a great 

umber of large canvases, many of wnich 

I have been lost ; at Schonbrunn, near 

I Vienna, and at Hampton Court, he left 

a series of sumptuous decorations that are 

still held in honour. -He was also the 

author of the cartoon for the fine mosaic— 
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Tfie Magistrates of Venice worshipping the Body of St. Mark, 
—on the facade of the basilica. Gian Battista Pittoni (1687- 
1 767), easy and distinguished in style, shows a notable originality 
in the rapid and instantaneous movements of his figures, which 
is not without a touch of affectation ; there is a tastefulness in his 
colour that finds favour at the present day (Fig. 1 43). His much- 
praised work, The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, long 
supposed to have been lost, is now to be seen in the sacristy of 
Santo Stefano. Jacopo Amigoni, a vivacious but rathei common- 
place painter (1675-1752), can be better studied abroad than in 
Venice, (or he worlted long in Germany, in London, and in Spain, 
where he died in the service of 
the Court. 

There were numerous painters 
in Venice at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century who were 
capable of producing vast and 
imposing theatrical compositions 

with considerable decorative effect. 
We may mention Antonio Moli- 
nari (1665— still alive in 1727) 
whose Triumph of the Holy 
Ar^, formerly in the church of 
the Corpus Domini, but now in 
the hall of the Librerla, and 
another grandiose composition in 
__ S. Panlaleone still find admirers; 

■* ('.; B. piTTON..) Gaspari Diziani (1690-1763). a 

pupil of I^cci, who was renowned 
also as a scene painter, and finally Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini 
(1675-1741), who was a guest at many of the Courts of Europe, 
and in Paris painted the famous Saile du Missisaipi with more 
than a hundred figures arranged in groups. But it was not so 
much from the wise and moderate Lazzarini, or from l^cci and 
the other exuberant painters whom we have mentioned, as from the 
vigorous draughtsmanship of Piazzetta, that Tiepolo derived definite 
instruction ; he it was who restored the old consistency and strength 
to the Venetian painting of the eighteenth century. 

Gian Battista Piazzetta (1682-1754) worked at first as a 
sculptor, more ey>ecially as a wood carver, under his father 
Jacopo. When he took to painting, he formed himself, above all, 
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on die model of the Bolognese, 
Giuseppe Crespi ; It was from him 
that he derived that love for violent 
contT3Kt$ of lioht and shade which 
he exaggeialed still further, diffusing 
a wealth of silvery tints in place of 
the golden tones beloved of the old 
Venetians (Fig. 144). In his draw- 
ings, in his engravings, and in his 
smaller pictures, he displays an ele- 
gant fancy ; nor in the invention and 
colouring of hit large compositions 
was he so weak as some would have 
us believe; his powers are well 
shown in the Beheading of the 
Baplht at Padua and in the St. 
Dominic in Glory in the Church of 
SS. Giovaiml e Paolo in Venice, 

Giuseppe Angeli (1709-1798) 
the painter of a graceful Immaculate Conception in the Fran, the 






ork in the church 



Dalmatian, Federico Bencovich, whi 

of S. Sebastian was formerly attrib' 
uted to Piazzetta, and Domenico 
Maggiotio (1729-1798, Fig. 146). 
were artists who were followers of 
Piazzetta down to the time when 
Tiepolo drew them widiin his orbil, 
whence, loo, the following painters 
issued :-Fabio Canal ( 1 707- 1 767) 
and, later on, Giovanni Battista Canal 
(1 747-1 825). both of whom painted 
' b'escoes in many a church in the 
province of Treviso, and many others, 
of whom it may be said that they lost 
more and more of strength and beauty 
in proportion as they diverged from 
Gian Battista Tiepolo, the true be- 
getter of the light ; that his sons are f" >45--poHr"AiT of enwi-hetta 
greatly superior to their contempo- ''ijffi^i"FioreQ™!'*'<i>Al;o.''(;io»i.) 
raries, is a consequence of their close 

adherence ro their father. These sons were Giovanni Domenico 

(1727-1804) and Lorenzo (1736-1772); the vigorous worb of 
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the first are often attributed to his falher, while the latter acquire 
fame as a notable engraver. 

At the time when the great decorative art of G. B. Tiepolo wi 
in full vigour — of this we shall speak later on- — other branches of 



painting were flourishin 



1 Vcr 



In the first place, the art of 
portraiture, an art in which the 
above-mentioned Sebastiano 
Bombelli of Udine showed him- 
self a forcible innovator. He 
was the master of the famous 
Bcrgamasque, Vitlore Ghis- 
lanJi (1655-1743), known also 
as Fra Paoletto, or 11 Frate da 
Galgario, from the monastery in 
his native home where he lived. 
A man of taste, an innovator, 
and a fine technician, he in his 
turn successfully taught the art 
of portraiture to Bartolomeo 
I Nazzari, who also came from 
1 Bergamo (1689-1758). 

A special and charming 
branch of art is represented by 
the pastel portraits of Rosalba 
Carriera (1675-1758). which became the fashion through half 
Europe, thanks lo their vaporous grace (Fig. 1 45). The portraits of 
Pietro Longhi, again (1702-1785), are lifelike and spontaneous; 
but those of his son Alessandro (1733-1813), often full lengths, 
are more dignified, as for example, that fascinating one of a Vene- 
tian rioble or sea captain in the museum' at Padua. Nor is there any 
falling- off in this branch of art when we come to Ludovico Gailina 
(1752-1 787) and to Domenico Pellegrini ( 1 759- 1 840), one of whose 
portraits, representing the celebrated engraver Francesco Bartolozzi. 
has even been attributed to Romney and to Reynolds. Pietro 
Longhi has indeed a manner all his own in pictures of genre 
subjects, and this has gained him a general appreciation as the 
chronicler of the intimate life of Venice, which he has reproduced 
in an extensive series of interesting little pictures instinct with the 
very spirit of Goldoni"s comedy (fMg. 147). 

Even greater importance must be assigned lo the wonderful 
school of landscape painters of this period, whose productions are 
now so much sought after and command such high prices. They 
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are no less remarkable for charm of colour than for beauty of 
. drawing and (or the science shown in the perspective. 

These artists had a sCiongei tradition to support them than 
could be found in other lands. As (ai back as the dme of Jacopo 
Bellini we have evidence of a keen love for landscape and (or 
architectural backgtounds, and this lakes a remarkable development 
in the hands of hii son Gentile, of Carpaccio, and of others who 
have preserved for us the aspect o( the squares, the streets, the 
churches and the canals of Venice with an accuracy thai is quite 
modem. An imaginative element was introduced by Giorgione 
and Titian, together with a large and poetical rendering, while with 
Paolo Veronese the architectural motives are amplified, and indeed 
through the whole of the seventeenth century they are continuously 
enriched with new effects. Apart from the architectural perspectives 
which are found more or less in all the old schooU, it is undeniable 
that in the rest of Italy the early painters, with rare exceptions, 
were little given to reproducing in their pictures close renderings of 
the cities around them. It was nol the older men of the new 
school — Luca Carlevaris di Udin' 



(1665-1716, Fig. 148). Michele 
Marieschi (d. 1 743) and Antonio 
Visentini, (1688-1782), all of 
whom worked with the needle as 
well as with ihe brush — ^who have 
gained the most celebrity, although 
there is much freedom and charm 
in their work. Their fame has 
been obscured by that wonderful 
triad-Canal. Guardi. and Bellotto. 
Antonio Canal, known as Cana- 
letto (1697-1768). the son of a 
certain Bernardo, a scene painter, 
devoted himself from his early 
vouth to landscape and perspective. 

He went to Rome and there drew y,c,. 147,— the dincimc-uasteb, 
ihc monuments of antiquity, but on , , , ,*,''■ .'■™''J''-,'- ,. ., 

h,, . T , -^ 1. 1 Accademia. Venice. (Pkalo. Almari.) 

IS return to Venice he applied 
himself hand and soul to the rendering of all that was beautiful 
and picturesque in the city, showing it in those changing lights, 
peculiar to Venice, in which the water redecU and fuses the 
colours of the works of man and of nature. The two pictures by 
him in the Casa Sormani in Milan (Fig. 149) and ihe Scuola dl 
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San Rocco in ihe London National Gallery, would suflice to 
eslablish the fame of any painter. The brilliant sunshine, the 

delicate clouds, and the 

light shadows of his pic- 
tures, are absolutely true 
to nature. 

Francesco Guardi 
(l7I2-l793),on the other 
U hand, had a personal note 

■ all his own, an opales' 

3 cent quality comparable to 

I mother-of-pearl. Every- 

thing under his brush be- 
comes iridescent and ani- 
mated (Fig. 1 50). He did 
not need the accuracy of 
Canal, nor the still greater precision of Bellotto to ensure his mastery. 
Light mists, dark storm-clouds behind buildings glancing in the 
sunlight, figures lost in obscurity or emphasised by rays of light, all 
these impart an enchanting variety lo his pictures. He did not 
hesitate to illuminate only two or three arches of a long portico, or 
to light up one single angle of a palace, just as if the position of his 
shadows was determined by the changing clouds rather than by the 

—^ surrounding build- 

'ft ■ ings. To opaque 

gold succeed tints 
of silver, to these a 
series of iridescent 
hues, so that his 
work takes on the 
air of some product 
of the ocean, such 
as sea-shells. His 
litdc figures — his 
macchielte — are 
large in style, their 
cloaks flutter in the 

FlC. 149.— *N^AUB»S5AD0^B^C0IHQ TO A^^^ AUDIENCE wind, and the ob- 

Paiaiio Sormsni. MUan. Uque lines of their 

bodies are full of 
elegance, superior indeed to those of all other painters in this 
genre. 
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Bernardo Beltotto (1720-1780) standi on a lower level than 
Canal or Guardi, but is neverthelesi a most able artist ; indeed, as a 
painter of perspective views he is stronger and more accurate than 
they, but for that very reason he does not equal them in poetical 
feeling. His architecture is drawn with rigorous attention (Fig. 151); 
every column and pilaster is accurately outlined in vivid light, and 
this exactness extends even to the distant buildings, sacrificing much 
of the transparence that we find in Canal. As to his figures, they 
are rendered with a rich, frank and straightforward touch. 

To sum up, Bellotto's perspectives are graphic. Canal's atmospheric 
and Guardi's emotional. 

The success of iheit works incited many imitators ; thus there was 
an abundant production 
that in time degenerated 
to a mechanical output of 
the poorest description. 

In his fanciful landscapes 
and seapieces Marco Ricci 
(1676-1729). the nephew 
of Sebastiano. showed tome 
originality, and later on 
Francesco Zuccarelli 
(1704-1788) met with the 
favour of the public. Zuc- 
carelli was by birlh a Tus- j.,^ ua.— i^fiANii canal venile. (? ovardO 
can who learned bis art at Caiifty, Miim. (Piuio. Aiintri.) 

Venice, whence he passed 

on to London, where his fresh and transparent landscapes with 
elegant figures in the French slyle gained him a fortune. Here he 
found a ready sale for his pictures, and sometimes for those of 
Bellotto and others. Giuseppe Zais (d. 1 784) was a follower 
of his and, even in the nineteenth century. Canaletto had a last 
disciple in Ippolito Cafli (1809-1866), who was killed at the battle 

Venice produced other fine spirits who learnt their art in the 
school of architectural landscape of the city. For example, Gian 
Battista Piranesi (1720-1 778). who left his native land to seek his 
fortune in Rome. There he became famous as an engraver, and 
he has left us a series of plates in which the mighty remains of 
Roman antiquity are rendered with surprising strength and 
profundity. 

Marco Pitteri (1703-1786) was 
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needle gave spirit and life to the works even of mediocre men; 
he also etched heads after Piazzetta. There was, further, at the 
time in Venice a whole school of talented engravers from whom 
the Florentine Bartolozzi 
Icamt much before his de- 
parture for London; this 
school produced Teodoro 
Viero (1740-1800) and 
Giovanni Volpato (1733- 
1803). both from Bassano, 
as well as other masters. 
Francesco Novelli (1776- 
1 636) is notable for the study 
he devoted to the works of 
Mantegna and of Rembrandt, 
whose engravings he imitated 
and copied very cleverly. 
Finally, as an engraver, An- 
tonio Maria Zanetti (1720-1778) was something a good deal belter 
than the amateur that he held himself to be. A man of the most 
reRned taste, he holds a supreme position as a critic of Venetian 
painting. 

But me commanding genius of the Venetian, nay, of the Italian 
eighteenth century, the genius in whom the great art of Venice 
seems to be summed up and to give forth its dying radiance, was 
Gian Battista Tiepolo (1693-1770). As a colourist he derives 
from Paolo Veronese ; the boldness of his chiaroscuro he learnt 
from Piazzctla ; the type of his decorative conception may be found 
already in the wall painters and the decorative artist* of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of his own century, in some of the 
Venetians we have already mentioned, and in Andrea Pozzo of 
Trent (1642-1709) who in the perspective treatment of his archi- 
tectural and figure subjects attains to an extraordinarily high level. 
But all this was amplified by Tiepolo, and handled with a taste and 
a vivacity that was peculiar to him, although, no doubt, he was 
influenced by the striking effects produced by the lO'Called theatrical 
machinery so marvellous in his time. He possessed a prodigious 
rapidity of imagination and of execution, as well as the rare faculty 
of conceiving his composition at once as a pictorial effect. The 
conception, to put it briefly, was not in his case at the beginning a 

Eurely intellectual one, which had to receive material clothing 
y means of careful research, but it sprang up complete in his brain 
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ai a plastic representation. Hence arises his amazing facility in 
creating stupendous contrasts of light and shade, of aubdued and 
lively toaes, contrasts that appear, and indeed are in his case, 
spontaneous, instinctively feh and immediate, and which sometimes 
suffice to give a dramatic sentiment to the action. His fascinatiDe 
colour is another of his great quahlies. The colour of Paolo (which 
impressed him more than any other) is clearer, and his lighting is 
more diffused and equal ; but Tiepolo strengthened hit by means of 
contrasts. What he effected with the aid of chiaroscuro lie effected 
by colour also. It is the same process and the same system of con- 
trasts. The energy given to the high lights by alternation with 
shadows is won for the vivid tints by the juxtaposition of low and 

The amount of work accomplished by Tiepolo is prodigious. 
He decorated villas, palaces, and churches ; he painted altar-pieces 
and cabinet pictures. He was equally 
at home with sacred (Figs. 152, 153). 
historical, allegorical, mythological, or 
humorous subjects. He was in request 
with the rulers of the whole of Europe ; 
it was as if his contemporaries had a 
presentiment that Tiepolo was the last 
of the great men, and were therefore 
eager to secure some example of his 
work. From Venice and from the 
Venetian territory he passed to Wiirz- 
burg, from Milan to Madrid, where, 
pitted against the new classicism of 
Raphael Mengs, he secured the last 
triumph of Baroque art. 

And thus the splendour of his paint- 
ing illuminates the last days of Venice, 
already sinking to decay, and seems to 
console her noble pride with a final ray 
of splendour. And thus death comes 

upon her still bathed in light, and her *'"' sain-k. (hepolo.) 

political destiny seems to follow her '^""'^At. ^ JW*!)''"'"- 
with steady breath. Then follow decay 

and solitude, with the wrack of the sea upon every step and with 
grey lichen upon the statues and the walls; to quote the words 
of Alfred Meissner. every sound is now a sigh and a groan 
repressed over the whole expanse of the sea ; but " her treasures 
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of art live (or ever, and her palaces still shine like gigantic sheets of 
tilver inscribed with many a heroic deed." 



After the death of Tiepolo, his joyous and ardent viMons 
eradually lost their vigour in the hands of his imitatois. And now 
the phalanx of the classicists, uiged on by Raphael Mengs (who, 
unabashed by his defeat at Madrid, was thirsting foi revenge), and 
upheld by the criticism of Winkelmann and the art of David, of 
Badoni. and of Appiani, proclaimed the necessity of a return to the 
antique. Confronted by this well-trained army, the old school of 
decorative artists threw down their arms and Hed. 

Yet. even so, it was from the Venetian territory that there came 
a great artist, indeed the greatest at the time in all Italy — Antonio 
Canova. He was bom at Possagno in I 757 of a family of ardats, 
and died at Venice in 1 822 ; bv his contemporaries he was saluted as 
"the prince of sculpture and tne reformer of the arts." And what- 
ever may be the judgment thai modern artists pronounce upon him, 
it is. and always will be, a 
fact that in style and in 
execution he made an im- 
portant advance upon his 
predecessors. The im- 
pression made by the 
sepulchral monuments c^ 
Clement XIII (Carlo Rez- 
zonico), and of Clement 
XIV (Lorenzo Gangan- 
elli) was such as to in- 
augurate a new artistic 
era. Canova was left an 
orphan when three years 

FIG. 153— CHBISI BEARING HIS OBOSS, iTIEPOtO.) olo, tut he ioUud ptOleC- 

chunrh at s. Mvix. Venice. (P4oto. auikH.) (ors who supported him 
during his studies, tiis 
first attempts at sculpture procured him not only appreciation, but 
new patrons. Henceforth fortune favoured him ; sovereigns and 
Popes overwhelmed him with commissions, with gold, and with 
honours; poets proclaimed him (/(Vine (Fig. 155). 

An Academy of the Fine Arts founded at Venice in the first half 

of the eighteenth century, was strengthened first under the rule 
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of Napoleon and under ihat of Austria, and acquired an authorily 
that may be called ofHcial. From the modest pallazzma by S. 
Moise (now the office of the harbour master) it passed to the great 
building of the Carita brotherhood ; these were altered and 
enlarged with new rooms to allow of the exhibition of pictures 
taken from the churches and from the Scuole. UnJer the 
presidency of Leopoldo Cicognara 
the Academy took upon itseU the 
work of teaching, profiting by the 
collection of casts that had been 
brought together by Farsetti and 
purchased by Francis II. The archi- 
tect Gian Antonio Selva (1753- 
1819), the paiifler Teodoro Mat- 
teini (1 754-183 1), who came from 
Tuscany and from the school of 
Batloni, the sculptor Angelo Pizzi, 
were the artists in vogue at the 
moment. But this movement did 
not last long ; it was a phase of art 
that had no spontaneous birth in 
harmony with the prevailing senti- 
ment of society, nor had it any- „s ,54--the kiss. (f. have;.) 

thing in common with the political Museum of Ihe CaUello, MUan. 

and patriotic life of the day ; it had (J"*^"- Aiidcr«n,.) 

its origin in the imitation of the 

antique, and its prime motive was to put an end, once for all, to 
the domination of the Baroque, a style which, after a life of two 
centuries and a half, had become not only wearisome, but nauseous. 
In fact, before the expiration of forty years a complete change 
came about. Romanticism triumphed easily over the cold and 
mediocre spirits that sought warmth amid the smouldering ashes of the 
Academy. And again it was Venice which in this new period gave 
to Italian art its most eminent and powerful artist, Francesco Hayez 
(1791-1832), a painter who started as a classicist, but soon changed 
his course, yielding to the current with a facility characteristic of an 
eager and malleable nature. In 1612 he exhibited his Loocoon at 
Milan ; eight yeats later he struck out a new path with his Carmag' 
nolo; in 1823 with his Kin (Fig. 154) he definitely adapted 
himself to the new current ; this work is a prominent example of that 
emotional tumult, the expression of which was the great aim of the 
art of the time. Hayez, however, took up his abode at Milan, and 
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on the Lagoons Romanticism had but a feeble following, so that 
but few names have survived of the scanty phalanx. 

With Antonio Zona (1810-1892) and with Pompeo Molmenti 
(1819-1894) there was some attempt to throw off Romanticism; 
but the attempt was 
soon abandoned, 
and the art of the 
day, held in the 
traditional bonds, 
remained conven- 
tional, if not always 
in the choice of sub- 
ject, at least in the 
way the subject was 
felt and in the cold 
and polished tech- 
nique with which it 
was handled. But 
once Venice had 
regained her liber- 
ty, and had become 
united in spirit with the life of the rest of Italy, her artists came once 
more to see with independent eyes the splendour of their city, the 
grace and the strength of the inhabitants; with the Veronese 
Vicenzo Cabianca (1 827- 1 902) and with Giacomo Favretto (1 849- 
1887) there was a renewal of life, splendour and truth, f-avretto 
(Fig. 1 56) was a joyous artist with something of the spirit of Goldoni ; 
he was more akin to the painters who preceded the neo-classicists, 
to Francesco Guardi in particular, than might appear at the first 

And now once more we have in Venice the chief centre of 
pictorial activity that Italy can boast, a fact to which the highly 
interesting international art exhibitions held there every two years 
bear witness. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PADUA AND MANTUA 

PaJaa, a leat of kamlng In the MMk Agci—GMtn and Ihc Chad af ihi Anna.— 
VineHtn ArHUa al Padua.— Gmflcnlo.—SquBitlcnc and hi, &*«?— Monlifno.— 
Donaldlo and hli Diiclpla al Padua.— Manlcgna al Manlua.— Tk Coniata.— 
Glallo Ramana md Ihe Pataiio del Tc. 

Padua, one of the most impoitant Roman cities of Upper Italy, 
which came under the dominion of Venice in 1 405. had been more 
than once sacked and laid in ruins during the barbarian invasion. 
In the later Middle Ages it had been celebrated [or its University, 
founded in 1222, and as the seat of the Canaia family, but had 
never produced any really great artist. Andrea Mantegna, 
however, came from the adjacent territory, and Padua, like Rome, 

Srovided for its own embellishment and decoration by summoning 
om time to time architects, painters, and sculptors from other 
districts, thus adorning itself with masterpieces which exercised 
a favourable and lasting influence over a %vide tract of surrounding 
country (Fig. 1 58). 

Here, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, we find Giotto, 
who, on the invitation of Enrico Scrovegni, decorated the chapel of 
Santa Maria della Carila, known also as the ^rena, because it was 
built within the circuit of the ancient Roman Ampi theatre. 
About the year 1376, two other most notable painters were working 
at Padua — one, Altichiero, from Verona, and the other Avanzo, 
probably from Vicenza. These men were not content to repeat the 
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forms of others, but sought for new ones in the direct examination 

of actuahty. Towards tne 

also the famous Florentine 

painters, Paolo Uccello 

and Fra' Filippo Lippi, 

at Padua, and finally me 

great Donatello, who left 

there such works as the 

equestrian statue of Gat- 

tamelata (Fig. 160) and 

the altar of S. Antonio, 

marvellous creations, 

which, on the Venetian 

soil, became the fertile 

source of new ideas and 

new forms of art. „j, ,5g._B,siiicA of s. antonio. padua. 

After this time, it was {Piwu. Aiinori.) 

almost exclusively from 

Venice that Padua drew the artists she needed — from the Lombardi 

to Satuovino, and from Titian to Tiepolo. 

Meantime, let us note that in Guariento Padua had an artist 

who, however much he might delight in the study of the works of 
Giotto, was not bound to his style, 
but retained the more sumptuous 
Byzantine-Gothic manner of his 
predecessors ^Fig. 159), And Jt 
was this, no doubt, that must have 
appealed to the Venetians who 
summoned him to Venice to paint 
in the palace of the Doges some 
historical subjects, and the Paradise, 
works which all exercised a certain 
influence upon the local painters for 
some years. Immediately after the 
time of Guariento, whose latest work 
of certain date was painted in the 
,.,,. .3«. ...^ ^^.i...... „,-o.. y^^' 1365, a numerous group of 

(guariento.) artists, some natives and some from 

MuieoCivim. Padua, (fiow. Aiinari.) other parts of Italy, adorned Padua 
with important works of art. 
The Paduan School, however, was that of Francesco Squarcione 

(1397-1468). We know of only two pictures that can be 
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attributed to this artist with certainty ; these are the Madonna and 
Child in the Gallery at Berhn (Fig. 1 63). and the polyptych in the 
museum at Padua (Fig. 161); in 
these pictures, executed between 
1449 and 1452. the forms are 
certainly rude and hard, but there 
is a certain originality in the pose 
of the figures ftnis is especially the 
case in the S. Anthony of the 
Paduan altarpiece), and the scene 
is enriched with architectural 
motives, marbles, candelabra, fes- 
toons, foliage, and fruit — in fact with 
all those decorative elements which 
were amplified and embellished in 
the hands of his pupils. 

For, if his work as an artist was 
second-rate, Squarcione's inHuence 
upon an immense number of pupils 
from many parts of Italy was of 
P'^i* the utmost importance. In this 

there is nothing to excite our 
wonder. Who has not observed thai the didactic spirit is often 
unaccompanied by any great artistic capacity — that artists of the 
highest distinction may fail as teachers, while second-rate artists 
may excel? 

From precious documents, lately come to light, we have proof that 
what Squarcione organised was something more than a mere work- 
shop ; it was rather a kind of academy, rich in examples of ancient 
and modem art and in casts. The master had collected these in 
his travels, incited by his special love for the antiaue and by his 
intercourse with the Humanists among whom he had been brought 
up. Nor, apart from this, need we be surprised to find that at this 
happy period of Italian art, among the hundred and thirty-seven 
pupils who are said to have passed through the school of Squarcione, 
there were artists of merit and one who was supreme. Indeed, the 
school of Padua had a development comparable to that founded fifty 
years later by Giovanni Bellini, and its branches extended as far as 
Ferrara and Brescia. 

My readers will of course have understood that the supreme ' 
artist was Andrea Manlegna. Manlegna was bom, it would seem, 
in 1431 at Isola di Cartura, on the Brenta, and he died at Mantua 
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in 1 506. Although Isola was at that time annexed to the territory of 

Vicenza (it is now in the province of Padua), Maniegna nevertheless 

called and signed himself 

"PadoVano," and ai sue 

we may accept him. For 

some time the favourite 

pupil of Squarcione, he 

felt himself inspired b^ 

that same activity whi 

inspired his fellow-pupils. 

Among these, it may be 

well to note, were 

Giorgio Schiavone (Fig. 

162), bom at Sebenico, 

Bernardo Parentino, or 

Parenzano, a p a i n t e r "°- '*'■—*■ jeboie *nd otheb saiijis. 

whose artistic personality Mi^o civkt'pIdiL 

has been more sharply 

defined since certain pictures formerly attributed to Ercole Roberti 

have been assigned to him, and the Fenara-Bologna group, which 
included Marco Zoppo, Bono, 
Cosme Tura, and others of whom 
I shall speak in due course, ex- 
cluding from the group Ansuino 
da Fodi, whom a natural bent led 
rather to imitate the artists of 
Florence (Fig. 165). 

A favourable influence was ex- 
ercised over Maniegna by Niccolo 
Pizzolo, his senior by ten years, 
born at Villa Ganzerla in the 
province of Vicenza. It is prob- 
able thai Pizzolo also was a pupil 
of Squarcione, but his collabora- 
tion with Donatello for the bronzes 
of the altar of S. Antonio gave 
him an opportunity of acquiring 
strength and breadth of style, 
q.) Greater illumination came to 
Mantegna from Jacopo Bellini ; 
irried the daughter of that master, thus 
the radiant centre of the Bellini family. 
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But ihc man who exercised the 
chief and the most direct influence 
upon him was E}onalello, an artist 
who. more than even Paolo Uccello 
and Filippo Lippi, suggested ele- 
ments of grandeur and intensity of 
feeling, hilnerlo for^gn lo the quiet 
and modest art of Padua. It was 
in the work of Donatello that 
Mantegna recognised the realisation 
of those ideals of truth and beauty 
that had smiled upon him as an 
unattainable dream. And in Dona- 
tello he found a loving, enlightened 
and free observation of nature inli- 
mately connected with the cull of 
classical art ^igs. 137 and 167). 
It was in the Chapel of the Eremitani at Padua that Mantegna, 

in competition with other artists of the school, gave the first great 

evidences of his power ; it was an undertaking which left him, at 

the age of twenty-one. not only 

Iriumphanl but famous (Fig. 164). 
His knowledge of lechni 

processes and of form were the 

means by which he arrived at 

truth and at the expression of 

emotion, just as the study of the 

antique and of Donatello were 

the means by which he attained 

lo that grandeur which he felt 

in his soul, and lo which he 

already sought lo give expres- 
sion. But he did not stop there. 

He spurred himself on by a firm 

grasp of the laws of perspective. 

which he applied not to archi- 
tecture only, but also to the human 

figure, and this with a mastery 

and a vigour new lo art. They 

emboldened him lo venture upon 

such a daring essay in foreshortening as ihe Dead Christ in the 




Brera (Fig. 168). 
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Always conscientious and accurate 
fell short o( that of Giovanni Bellini 
of tints, it was, nevertheless, strong 
and harmonious. But it is above 
all by the severity of his style, the 
varied and vital grandeur of his 
composition, the science of his per- 
spective in all its applications, and 
his energy both of expression and 
form,that Mantegna taJces his place 
as an artist of unsurpassed origi' 
naliw. 

Mantegna entered the service 
of the Gonzaga of Mantua in 
1459. 

Padua, however, retained, in 
addition to various minor painters 
of the school of Sauarcione, several 
good sculptors, followers of Dona- 
tello. Among these a prominent * 
position was held by Bellano 
(I435?^I497?), in his turn the 
master of Andrea Briosco, known i 
we are indebted for some admirs 



) his execution. i( his colour 

1 intensity and in the fusion 



Church of Ihf Ennii 



IS Riccio (1470-1 532). to whom 
ble work in bronze, notably the 
candelabrum in the Church 
of S. Antonio (Fig. 169). 
There was another sculptor 
of the school of Oonatello 
who was probably also a 
pupil ol Bellano. This was 
Giovanni Minello de' Bardi 
(!460?-l527). many of 
whose terracotta figures 
and rich marble friezes 
have survived. 

Again, about the middle 
_ of the sixteenth century we 

'pEOL^Fmi.'uAwru^^^AmEoiiA')""^'* find in Padua a numerous 
(.PIKI0. Aiinari.) band of painters ; but near- 

ly all of these were pupils 
or imitators of Titian, who, indeed, had endowed the town with 
magnificent examples of his art in the frescoes of the Scuola di 
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S. Antonio and of the Cannini, Wc must 
also class as a follower of Titian, Domenico 
Campagnola (1482-1 550). The tradition 
of the school of Titian endured for a con- 
siderable time in Padua, carried on by 
Padovanino and by others who have been 
already mentioned (pp. 82, 83), 

A few passable diaciples were trained by 
Padovanino at Padua ; but instead of re- 
viving a series of almost forgotten names, 
we may. after mentioning Andrea da Valle, 
a good Ulrian architect woiking at Padua 
between 1 533 and 1 566. follow in the steps 
ot Mantegna, who now entered the service 
of the Marquis Ludovico Gonzaga at 
Mantua, visiting from time to time Verona, 
Florence, and Rome, and carrying out 
various works in these and other towns. 
no. i6j.— s. uEOKCE. In 1474, then (the year in which Isa- 

(ii«NiEGNA.) belia d'Este was bom), he undertook the 

Accademia, Venice. i .. r i y i j. r . - 

decorabon ot the Camera degli Jpoat, in 

the Castle of Mantua (Fig. 175), a marvel for the beauty of its 

decorations in grisaille, for the results attained by the perspective, 

and for the expression of 

the numerous portraits 

fFig. 166). At a later 

date he worked in die 

Palazzo di S. Scbastiano, 

where he painted the series 

of the Triumphs of Coaar. 

that miracle of renewed 

classical grandeur now at 

Hampton Court. Mantua 

had by this time become 

an important centre of 

artistic life, thanks to her 

own efforts and to the zeal 

fio. i68.— DE*D cHBisT. (maktegna.) of Isabelk d'Este, who 

Brera. Milan, {pk^h. /iima.i.) had come there in 1490 as 

the bride of Francesco 

Gonzaga, and had been received with enthusiasm by the citizetu 

and by thousands of foreigners. She was a keen lover of the arts, 
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and wrote letter upon letter giving commiuions 
for her collections, which includea pictures and 
sculpture by distinguished artists, ceramics, musi- 
cal instruments, books, medals, engravings, and 
jewels. As a consequence, painters, sculptors, 
archilects, makers of instruments, musicians, 
hurried to Mantua to seek her patronage. 
Having received as a gift from the Duke 
Valentino Michelangelo's Cupid, Isabella pro- 
cured an antique Cupid as a companion piece. 
She maintained relations with Giovanni Bellini, 
with Leonardo da Vinci, with Buonarroti, and 
in 1 524, al her suggestion. Baldassarre Castiglione 
brought Giulio Romano to Mantua. 

But by this time Mantegna had been dead 
for eighteen years, and his disciples had either 
followed bira to the grave or adopted new 
styles of art. Among those who for a time fell 
under the influence of Mantegna we may note 
Girolamo da Cremona, Domenico Mi "" 

cesco Morone, Francesco Veria, Fr; 
signori, Liberale da Verona, 
Caroto, and Lorenzo Uombrui 




■: Fran- "^;,;^^7«X" 

Bon- Basilica o[ S. Anloaio, 
f ian Franrpsm Padua. 

J (1489-1537 >), <P*"°'^«™-' 
an artist of decided merit, whose 
minted hand has of late been recog- 
nised in manv works that show the 
influence both of Mantegna and of 
Costa (Fig. 171). 

Mantegna was succeeded in 
Mantua as Court painter by 
Lorenzo Costa, the elder, who 
bad had to leave Bologiia on the 
occasion of the expulsion from 
that town ol the BentivogUo family. 
It is somewhat difficult to picture 
the worthy Costa, so sedate and 
careful in nis work, as a successor 
lo the imposing figure of Mantegna. 
Nevertheless here at Mantua, where, 
perhaps, his courtly manners found 
him favour, he worked with calm 
and dignity, and here he tranquilly 
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ended hit days, although after the appearance of Giulio Romano 
with hit modem manner, he must have seen his own works neglected 
and his pupils leaving him to adopt 
more expeditious methods. 

Francesco Gonzaga died in 15)9, 
and was succeeded by Fedetico II., 
who received the ducal title from 
I Charles V. in the year that the latter 
was crowned emperor at Bologna by 
Clement VII. The death o( Federico 
occurred in 1 540. or only a year after 
that of his mother, Isabella, who had 
been during his reign, as during thai of 
his predecessor, the dominating artistic 
spirit of the court. The Palazzo del 
te (Figs. 1 72, I 73) is the most glorious 
relic of his rule. It was built l^tween 
1525 and 1535 by Giulio Pippi, known 
no iii-iuDGkEUTormDAs. ^ Giulio Romano n492-l546), and 
■ (LioMBBUNo.) was decorated pardy by him (Fig. 1 74). 

Gallery, Berlin. ^nj partly from his designs and in- 

structions, by Francesco Primaticcio, 
Rinaldo Mantovano, and others. Giulio Romano further pre- 

Kred a number of drawings for the frescoes in S. Andrea (the 
autiful chuich designed 
hy Leon Battista Alb«rti. 
Fig. 1 70J ; and collabo- 
rated with Giovanni Bat- 
tista Ghisi in the trans- 
formation of the plan of 
the old Cathedral; but 
his most important work 
was the diecoration of 
manv parts of the Corte 
Reale for Isabella and 
for Federico. It was here 
that at a later date 
Lorenzo Costa, the 
younger (1537-1583), a 
member of a family of 
artists that included also IppoUto (1506-1561) and Luigi, deco- 
rated the Sala dello Zodiaco. 







PADUA AND MANTUA 

In 1 708 the Gonzaga family was deprived of ihe loidship of Man- 
The city of a glorious pasl became subject to Austria, and re- 
id under Austrian 



rule, save for the i 
French predor 
to 1866. lBl752aRoval 
Academy was founded 
there by Maria Theresa. 

To-day the marvellous 
city that had arisen, ac- 
cording to the legend re- 
lated by Dante, above the 
bones of the piopheless 
Man to, lies solitary amidst 
her lakes, not ,known at 
it deserves to be by for- ""■ J^l T^^u^N^r 
etgners, nor indeed by 
Italians. And in her sleep she dreams 
fflorious poem, in which figure Virgil ai 

d'Esle, Andrea Man- 

tegna, and the Martyrs 
of Before. 
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CHAPTER IX 

VERONA. VICENZA, BRESCIA, AND BERGAMO 

Gni^nai of Vtrona In Raman llnxi.—Anlllialllci.—Giilhlc ballJliat.—Fatalimux balldhOf. 
—Earli, poMcn In VenniL—PlumSo.—DlulBia ij Montana al Vtrona.— TU 
aiMlMlaHan af Vciamt ml bu ll<al of Vmhc—yianza unda PcncSan nik.—AnJrta 
Pidladlo.—Vlanzan ^alnUn.—Arthhtclart al Bracla.—The minor arU at Bracla.— 
Ramanlna, MorcUa, anj Moroni.— ArOil, of Bagama. 

There is not one of the marvellous cities ihat lie beneath the Alps 
o( Lombardy and of the Venetian lerrilory thai has not its 
art history, and upon all of them the influence, first of the School 
of Padua, then of the Schools of Venice, was exercised in grcaler 
01 less degree. Already, when tiealins of the latter, we had 
occasion to speak of not a few artists who were born in various 
towns of the Venetian domain ; we have since been occupied with 
Padua and with Manlua, in connection with the great works 
of Manlesna ; we will now consider the art ol Verona, passing 
on presently to thai of Vicenza, of Brescia, and of Bergamo. 

The history of painting at Verona is of especial importance ; 
after that of Venice it may be held to be the most notable of all 
this region ; indeed, if the Veronese painters had maintained the 
energy and strength with which they started, iheir art would have 
been entitled to the first place. 

Even before the rise of her school of painting, the city possessed 
artistic traditions and marvellous monuments which bore witness to 
her srealness in Roman and medJEeval limes. 

The Porta dei Leoni, the so-called Porte dei Borsari, ihe theatre 
and the amphitheatre (Fig. 1 76), are relics ol her Roman period, 
while her medieval monuments include a conspicuous series of 
Romanesque churches, among which the most important are 
San Zeno (Fig. 177), where, on the facade, the works of certain 
contemporary sculptors, a Guglielmo and a Nicolfi (before 1 1 38) 
may still be seen, and ihe Cathedral, a building originally in the 

no 
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same slyle which, like the Church of San Fenno (Fig. 1 78) has a 
pseudo-Gothic aspect due to successive alterations. Examples 
of true Gothic art, on the 
other hand, may be found 
in Sant' Anaslasia (Fig, 
179), and again in an im- 
portant senes of sepulchral 
monuments ; of these latter 
the most remarkable are the 
tombs of the Scaligeri 
(Fig. 180), which are in 
part the work of Lombard 
sculptors. The richest, in- 
deed, that of Cansignorio 
0375). is by Bonino da 
Campionc. 

In the fifteenth century 
both sculpture and archtlecmre in Verona, under the influence of 
Tuscan artists, began to show Renaissance tendencies, the mature 
results of which were masterpieces of harmony and grace, such as 
the Palazzo del Congiglio (Fig. 181), assigned without any evidence 
to Fra Giocondo ; the door of the Archbishop's palace, and the 
campanile of S. Maria in Organo. designed by that Fra Giovanni 
(I4d7-1525) who was also a famous woodcarver and worker 
in intarsia. Later on, with 
the sixteenth century, the 
classical style established 
itself in Verona also. It 
found its principal supporter 
in Michele Sanmichele 
(1484-1559) who buih 
many sumptuous palaces, 
the Pelligrini Chapel at 
S. Bernardino, and other 
rotundas, cupolas, and 
campaniles. He also took 
an active part in the restora- 
tion of the fortifications. 

But the art that had the 
most vigorous development 

in Verona was that of painting, an art that had already held an 

important po«tion as far back as the foutte^th i^wtury. In early 
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days il showed Byzantine characteristics, as in the work of a certain 
Cicogna, who migrated to the town, perhaps from Bologna ; then 
the influence of Giotto. a» mani- 
fested in various frescoes in S. 
Fermo; finally, with Altichiero 
(whose works, like those of Avanzo, 
must now be sought in Padua). 
Veronese painting developed very 
individual qualities of technique 
and sentiment, shown in the un- 
precedented magnificence of archi- 
tectural backgrounds, and in a keen 
search for truth that led it far away 
from the trite and outworn form- 
ulas of the Gioltesque tradition 
(Fig. 182). The final affirmation, 
or rather the conquest, of the new 
manner, belongs, however, to the 
following generation, if not to 
Giovanni Badile (working 1409- 
(.PiMo. Aimori.) 1448), most assuredly to Stefano 

da Verona, known in the past as 
Da Zevio (1 375 till after 1 438. Fig. 1 83) and to Antonio (erroneously 
■' '" ■ "■ "' >sPisanello (1397-1455). 

who was bom in Pisa and 
taken to Verona as a child, 
Stefano introduced exotic 
elements into his art, de- 
rived more especially from 
the School of Cologne and 

Crhaps also from that of 
imbardy. Yet Stefano 
stands on a much lower 
level than Pisanello, who 
undoubtedly ranks as one 
of the greatest initiators of 
the Renaissance. It is 
impossible to overlook the 
influence exercised upon 
him by Gentile da Fabri- 
ano, who was in Venice as early as 1408 ; but no sooner was he 
brought in Cont(!tl with truth, than Pisanello recognised his own 
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brought 
IS thanks 



strength and recovered his own individuality. This wa 
about in great measure by his practice as a medallist ; it v 

to such work, in porliaiture . 

above all, that he attained 

so early to a broad and j - 

powerful note of naturalism. ' 

Of this art, which he re- I ^ 

vived, he became so com- j I 

plele a master that he 1 1 

inspired a crowd of disci- ■ 

pies among whom, in ' I 

Verona alone, we Und such I 

men as Matteo Pasti, " 

Giovanni Maria Pome- ■ 3 1 

dello. and Giulio della - -- - . _^ 

Torre. Pisanello's medals fio. iSi— pahjhi oEt consiolio, veboma. 

of Piccinino, of Leonello IP*""- ""•^'■^ 

d'Este, of the Malatesia, 

of Pier Candido Decembrio, of Viltorino da Feltre, of Filippo Maria 

Visconti, of Giovanni Paleologo, of Alfonso of Aragon, of 

Francesco Sforza, of the Gonzasa, of Inigo d'Avalos. and of Tito 

Vespasiano Strozzi, are equally admirable for their incisive portraiture 



und for the designs on thi 
animals, and landscape sc 
is reconciled with truth to 
nature and expressed in the 
bronze with a technical 
mastery worthy of the an- 
cients. But for us Pisanello 
is not of less importance 
as a draughtsman and a 
painter, the more so when 
we observe that almost all 
his pictures are of an earlier 
date than his medals. In 
his drawings, too, he re- 
veals his passion for re- 
search and his aculeness "•>■ 182.— vise 
in seizing all that is most church ^ots. Ai 
beautiful and characteristic 
in the works of nature. In this he hi 
with Leonardo da Vinci. Plants, How 
113 
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various aspects, interested him as much as the human figure; he 
studied them, therefore, with equal apphcation and drew them with 
equal care. In his pictures beauty is married 
to a delicate poetry which makes them 
altogether deHghthil. I may instance such 
examples as the Annunciation, in S. Fermo 
in Verona, where the angel, trembling 
with emotion, draws himself together, and 
seems to hide himself within the solemn 
curve of his wings ; or, again, the S. 
George of S. Anastasia, where the saint 
appears to avoid (he fixed and grateful 
glance of the princess; or the 5. Eustace 
startled at the apparition of the stae in the 
dark wood, fill^ with heasU of all kinds, 
where the dense branches shut out the rays 
of sun and moon ("raggiar sole ne luna ') 
(Fig. 187) ; or finally the earnest colloquy 
of 51 Antony and S. George in the 
,«««!«, or v«u„*,, National Gallery. 
''Ip^TbtZT I' rVi" 1436 that Jacopo Bellini 

pamted his many-hgured fresco of the 
Crucifixion for the cathedral of Verona; litUe more than twenty 
years later Andrea Mantegna's famous triptych was placed in 
S. Zeno. These renowned works (the former no longer survives), 
together with those of Pisanello, served as the most important but 



not the only 
Verona. Fra 
before long bei 



the following generation of painters at 
i Benaglio, brought up in the school of Padua, 
a follower of Mantegna ; others, who seem to 
_, have been followers of Man- 
tegna from the beginning, were 
Francesco Bonsignori (1455- 
1519), who at a later period 
was not unmindful of the fasci- 
I nation of the Bellini (Fig. 1 86) ; 
Uberale (1445-1526), a 
i ^ powetful but unequal painter of 
considerable individuality (Fig. 
™- ""■""""('„;;»Sr,°'"° "'"""*■ 188); Domenico Morone 
(1442-1528! Fig. 189) u.d 
hi> nn Francesco (1470-1 529). the one a follower of Benaglio and 
the other of his father, but both of them influenced, first by Mantegna 
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and ihen by Gentile Bellini ; and finally Girolamo dai Libri 
(1472-1556, Fig. 190), a pupil of Domenico Morone, who later 
on imitated not Mantegna only, but also Bartolomeo Monlagna. 
We have a more eclectic painter in Gian Francesco Caroto 
(1480-1555. Fig. 191); in his works we find successively trace* 
of Liberale, Mantegna. Bonsignori, of Cima and. finally, even of . 
Raphael. Nicolo Giolfino (1476-1555), taking his start from 
Liberale, yielded later to various influences. Giammaria Falconetto 
(1468-1534) was a good fresco-painter, who sacrificed the unity 
of his composition to his love for architectural detail. Michele 
da Verona, who flourished in the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was influenced by Carpacclo. 

Among all these artists, who had grown up in llie school of the 
QUallTocetilo, but had not resisted the assaults of the more 
■igoroua and ample manner of the cinquecenlo, the most notable 
wa. Paolo Morando Cavazzola (1489-1522. Fiff. 193). Setting 
out from the school of Domenico Morone, and tnen following in 
ihe steps of Caroto, of Giolfino and of Mantegna, he finally 
became a cautious admirer of Raphael ; but as a colourist he had 
qualities of the first order, reconciling a lively treatment with 
complete harmony, and high with fresh and even execution. 

After the time of Cavazzola, Veronese painting takes on a full 
dnqutcenio style, but it was now under the protection of the great 
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arl of Venice, into which 



a lillle 


later it 


was almost 


complelely abs 
deel wfcile o 


otbed. In- 
1 the one 


hand 


Gio.anr 


i Caroto 


(1491 
torbid 


1555). 




o (1483-1565). 


known 


as 11 M 


.to di Ve- 



onal Gallery, London. (f*o/o. Hanlil 



rona, an accomphshed 
(resco-painler bul stronger 
as a portraitist (Fig. 194), 
Domenico Riccio, known 
a»Brusasorci(1515-1567), 
and Antonio Badile (1517- 
1560), aldiough they did 
not escape the influence of 

the triumphant Venetian school, and notably of the all-powerful 

art of Titian, nevertheless maintained a certain connection with 

the native art of their city; on the other hand, Bonifazio dei 

Pilati, Paolo Veronese, ana others, were drawn completely within 

the orbit of Venice. 

Jacopo Ligozzi (1543-1627) was ths 

only artist who detached himself from the 

trend common at the time to his fellow 

citizens. Summoned to Florence by the 

Grand- Duke Ferdinand II., he rapidly 

adopted the manner of the Tuscan painters. 
As was the case with Venice, Verona 

never underwent a period of total artistic 

eclipse ; at all times she owned a few artists 

who kept the sacred (ire burning. 

A long list of meritorious Veronese 

artists of the eighteenth century might be 

added here did space permit, and among 

them would figure several architects of 

distinction. i 



Vicenza, like Verona, was a place of „,^""' ^'^°- , 

r» . *» iPhoio. Andtrjim-) 

some importance in Koman times, but un- 
fortunately only a few scanty remains of that glorious period have 
been preserved. During the dark ages the city, when not subjected 
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to outrage, was neglecled. Then, like 

the other chief citie* of Northern Italy, 

during the period of episcopal and 

communal rule, she proapered anew. 

First, notable additions and alterations 

were made to die Church of SS, Vito 

e Modesto, now known as SS. Felice 

e Fortunato. Somewhat later various 

churches were built in the transitional 

Romanesque-Gothic style, among them 

S. Urenzo (Fig. 199), S. Corona. S. 

Michele and above all the Cathedral 

(Fig. 1%). a building that underwent 

incessant transiormations. thus sharing 

the fate of the city itself, which was 

subject in turn lo the Carrara of 

Padua, lo the Scaligeri of Verona, to ""■ (o^^^lm'u^smiz)"'''' 

the Visconti of Milan and. finally, chmdi d S. Maria in Orpmi,. 

(1404) to the Republic of Venice. Verom. (J*4oi<.. Andinm.) 

whose dominion lasted until 1 796. 
The artistic glory of Vicenza is wholly comprised within the 

period of Venetian rule ; during thai period the city produced a 
remarkable series of architects and of 
painters. Andrea Palladio (1518-1 580). 
called "the founder of modem architec- 
ture," was on a higher plane than any of 
his predecessors. But the "modernity" 
of Palladio was nothing but a masterly 
revival of the style of the ancients; it 
was inspired hy a persistent desire that 
buildings should achieve beauty and mag- 
nificence, thanks lo their proportions alone, 
and without the aid of any decorative 
mask. In this he was but following out 
the precepts of Bramante and of Michel- 
angelo, who had set the example of an 
earnest and loving study of Roman monu- 
ments. But Palladio carried out his prin- 

nc. loo.— s. ANNE WITH THE ciplcs with a greater rigour and at times 

(ciBoi™iio'D*f iraw.) ^^ appears bare and cold. Nor was he 

s. Pdia. Verona. content to go to the architecture of the 

iPhiia. Aitirriim.l ancienls for artistic suggestions only; he 
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with it. Such buildings 
Palazzo Ruini, standing i 
live vivacity ol Venice and of 
Bologna, appear cold and aca- 

Andrea Palladio converted 
Vicenza into a miniature 
Rome ; he set himself not only 
to build the famous Basilica 
(Fig. 197). the bridge of S. 
Michele, the Rotunda, the 
Loggia del ' Capitanio, the 
Teatro Olimpico (Fig. 198), 
etc.. but also to maik out the 
path for his successors, among 
whom we at once discern an 
architect of great power — Vin- 
cenzo Scamozzi ( 1 562 - 1 6 1 6). 
Scamozzi was in demand in 
other towns as well, in Rome, 
in Genoa, and as we have se 
he was the author of the Pala 



!was equally or even more occupied 
with problems of construction and 
of internal arranaemenL Just as 
Michelangelo, and at a later bme 
Bernini, gave a special aspect, a 
distmclive character, to Rome, so 
did this great architect in the case of 
Vicenza, so that the town came to 
be called -the city of Palladio." In 
fact his noble style of architecture 
asserted itself and gave the law for 
the future, putting in the background 
the palaces built in the Venetian- 
Gothic style. And, indeed, to study 
Palladian architecture we must go to 
Vicenza, where, from the number 
and the variety of examples, it shows 
to greater advantage than when seen 
in isolated specimens and amid sur- 
roundings that are not in harmony 
s the Church of the Redentore and the 
ilaled amid the richness and the decora- 



. IPholo, Andcrsim.) 



, in Venice ; in his native city 
} del Comune (formerly Palazzo 
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Trissino Ballon, and of the Palazzo Valmarana (formerly Palazzo 
TrcDlo), o( die scenic decoration of the Teatro Olimpico, and of olher 
buildings. CertaiD architectural as- 
pect* ot Vicenza may without exag- 
geration be called magnificent. I may 
instance the group of buildings to be 
seen from the street of the Biblioteca 
Bertoliana, and formed by the side 
of the Loggia del Capitanio and the 
basilica; the Piazza dei Signori, 
with the same basilica and the same 
Loggia in a dilleient view ; the Tower, 
the Church of S. Vincenzo, the Monte 
di Pieta, and the Columns. 

The group of painters who were 
bom and who worked in Vicenza is 
not less remarkable than that of the 
architects. The oldest of them is a 
certain Baltista, whose great polyptych 

may be seen in the museum of the ckobb. (cavshola.) 

city ; the Venetian origin of this work ""T^,"™' ^'™*- 

IS patent not only in the nch adorn- 
ment of the frame but in the length and dignity of the figures. 
Some cribcs believe that the Avanzo who worked at Padua 
(see pp. 98 and I 1 2) was a Vicenzan, and also that Francesco 
Verla (fl. about 1 522) who was a follower, first of Perugino, and 
then of Mantegna. There were other mediocrities who were asso- 
ciates of these men, but at length there appeared in Vicenza an 
artist of great parts, whose influence extended beyond the limits 
of the district : this was Barlolomeo Montagna, who was bom 
at Orzinovi, in the neighbourhood of Brescia, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and who died in 1523 at Vicenza, 
which town had been his habitual abode (or about half a 
century. As happens in the case of all artists who have a dis- 
tinct personality, there is much uncertainty as to where and how 
Barlolomeo learnt his art; it has been stated that he was a 
pupil of Alvise Vivarini, that he was influenced by Mantegna, 
by Carpaccio, by Gentile Bellini, by the sculptor Bellano ; again 
that he was not deaf to voices from beyond the Alps, This at 
least is certain — that the many elements which go to make up 
his art are re-inforced by a personal talent of the first order. 
If in his calm and symmetrical composition he never reached 
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the level of Carpaccio or of Gentile Bellini, if in the conception of 
the'divme ideal he was inferior to Giovanni Bellini, on the other 
hand, in the accomplishecl severity 
of his draughtsmanship, in the 
vivacity of his deep colouring, in 
the grandeur of his modelling, and 
in the lofty, austere character im- 
pressed upon his figures, Mon- 
tagna was second to none : this may 
be teen in such works as the altar- 
pieces in the Brera (Fig. 201) and 
at Berlin, the Piela of Monteherico, 
and in other pictures to be found in 
the churches and in the Museum at 
Vicenza, 

"Painters who followed the man- 
ner of Bartolomeo very closely 
were Benedetto, his brother (scarcely 
no. iM.-potT«AiT OF A UAN. ^is son if hc WBs born about 1458), 
|p. TORBiDo.) Giovanni Speranza (Fig. 202), and 

Br™, Milan. (/-w„. A^..o..) Qiovanni Bonconsiglio. known as II 
Marescalco, who was working \x- 
tween 1490 and 1535, This last artist succeeded in nvalling 
his master in some of his works, as in the Piela in the Museum at 
Vicenza, a marvel of grandeur and lofty sentiment (Fig. 203), but 
after a time his art deterio- 
rated and his manner be- 
came weak and conven- 
tional. Among those who 
felt the influence of Mon- 
tagna we have already 
mentioned Cima da Con- 
egliano. Brief mention 
must further be made of 
Marcello Fogolino, who 
was bom in Friuli at S. 
Vito ; he betook himself 
to Vicenza and was work- 

1540. His paintings, 

pleasing in their vivacity of design and colouring, proclaim him an 

eclectic (Fig. 202). In Vicenza he was a follower of Speranza 
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rather than of Montagna ; later on 
Pordenone, not without giving proof, i 
edge of, and admiration 
for, the work* of Raphael. fr 



: perfected hii art under 
■ome traits, of his knowl- 



I I 



A town of conuderable 
importance during the 
Roman period, Brescia 
still treasures the remains 
of some notable buildings 
dating from that time, 
such as the Forum, the 
Curia, the Temple of 
Vespasian, to say nothing 
of an extraordinary number 
of inscriptions and works of sculpture, the most celebrated of which 
is the bronze statue of Victory. Of the importance, again, of Brescia 
in the Byzantine and Lombard ages, we have evidence in such 
buildings as S. Salvatore, Santa Maria del Solano, and the old 
Cathedral that lies under the twelfth century Rotunda (Fig. 204), 
which latter is certainly the most remarkable monument of the 
Romanesque period in the town. During the period in which the 
pointed style prevailed, several churches were built in Brescia, but 
any servile imitation of the ^ 



Northern 
found fa 
thus the 
Renaissan 
easy. It 



Gothic 
our there, and 
passage to the 
idered 



chiefl' 



ly under 
the Re- 



the protection 
public of Venice that thii 
passage was made, and 
many remarkable buildings 
were erected in the new 

Sle, as, for example, the 
adonna dei Miracoli. the p,o, 197.— eashtc* palladiana, vicenza. 

sepulchral monument of (Pkcu. Ptppi.) 

Maicantonio Marlinengo 

(Fig. 205), and the Loggia, a building in the construction of which 
many architects took part, from Formenton to Sansovino and Pietro 
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Beretta (1518-1572), while its adornment employed a crowd of 
sculpton, many of whom were nabvei of Brescia. Antonio 
Calegari (1698-1777). to 



(Pioio. AUtmri.) 



whom we are indebted for 
the fountain in the Piazza 
del Duomo, and for a 
much admired statue of 
St. Agnes, was also a 
Brescian. 

Indeed, when we con- 
uder the number of artists, 
working in every field of 
ait, who were either na- 
tives of Brescia or were 
summoned to the city, we 
recognize thai few towns 
have rivalled her in this 

respect. It was the continuity of her artistic production, and the 

wide field over which it was spread, rather than the presence of 

artists of the highest order, that insured the great reputation of the 

city in all lands and at all times. 

Brescia harboured whole bands of 

goldsmiths whose work in niello is 

highly prized; carvers of wood 

and workers in inlarsia, among 

others Stefano Lamberti and 

Raffaello Marone (1479-1560) ; 

designers of stained-glass win- 
dows ; illuminators ; manufacturers 

of musical instruments, of organs 

above all, and of lutes, an instru- 
ment whose place was taken later 

on by the violin, which indeed may 

be called a Brescian invention ; and 

finally, those forgers of arms, who, 

thanks to the excellence <^ their 

work, and to the richness and 

beauty of their decoration, insured 

for their city a long supremacy in 

the working of iron. 

Painting in the fourteenth century was poorly represented in 

Brescia ; in the fifteenth century, on the other hand, it was firmly 
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CKlablighed iheie. with the group 

of artiata (including such men as 

Foppa and Zcnalc), who gave the 

lead to the art ol Lombar^ up to 

the time of Leonardo. Tnen, in 

the sixteenth century, a school of 

great vitality arose in the town, a 

school inaugurated by Floriano Fer- 

ramola (d. 1328), and continued by 

Alessandro Bonvicino, known as 

II Moretto (1498-1 554), and Giro- 

lamo Romani, known as Romanino 

(1485-1566?). Both o( these 

I painters leamt their art from the 

I same master, and both were in- 

no. .c=.-v.Ha™ ANo ™,.B w^H fluenced by Girolamo Savoldo (also 

ss. BEimA»:,mo^ «™ ™,Kc,^ ^ Brescian. but trained, as we have 

Brera. Milan. seen, in the school of Venice), and 

later by Titian and by Lotto ; both 

artistic atmosphere. 



of them, in fine, i 
and yet they difft 
sentiment and in 
external qualities. 
Morelto, a cal 
spirit, preferred, 
in the treatment < 



bv I 
brought up in tne 
ed strangely both in 
what one may call 



, pure, and sedate 

ind was most successful 

f. subjects whose domi- 
nant note is the expression of a tranquil 
religious sentiment (Fig. 206). When he 
undertook subjects of a dramatic or 
stirring character, he became confused 
both in composition and form. His 
colour is moreover cold, and based upon 
a prevalent note of a pale purple, which 
at times degenerates into a livid tint ; 
yet even this technical element sometimes 
re-inforces the sentiment of the work. 

man, but he has a greater fund of vital ^"^c^HONiAONi^'"^' 

energy. His colouring, rich in fresh fl'rem, Milan.' 

silvery tones and in flashing carmines, 

evokes a feeling of joy in full contrast to the sense of sadness called 

up by the colour of Moretto, a melancholy which is evoked even 
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by his fresco with the group of beau- 
titul women in the Palazzo Martinengo 
at Brescia. 

This difference of temperament perhaps 
accounts for the fact that fevr pupils grouped 
themselves round Moretto, and many round 
Romanino. l~Iowever, among these few we 
find Gian Battista Moroni (1520-1578), 
bom at Bondo in the Bergamo counUy, who, 
although but an indifferent painter of sacred 
subjects, so excelled in the execution of por- 
traits (Fig. 207), powerful in their mastery 
lioth of form and sentiment, as to excite the 
admiration of Titian, the master of masters. 

* * * 



MuBto Pddi feioAi. Bcrgamo is another of those beautiful cities 

Mil>m. (Pi.,.. A^n^.) ^^j |i^ ^j ^^ ,^, ^[ ^^^^ ^^^^ Although 

embellished with a remarkable series of works 
of art, Bergamo has never had any distinct school of painting of her 
own. In the city itself were bom Previtali, Talpino, Vittore 
Ghislandi, known as Fra Galgario (Fig. 208). and Bartolomeo 
Nazzari, the last two distin- 
guished portraitists (see p. 86) ; 
in the surrounding territory 
Girolamo da Santa Croce, 

fecopo Palma the elder, Cariani, 
oroni. and others; but these 
men all wandered away and re- 
ceived their artistic training in 
other towns, principally, as 
we have seen, in Venice. It 
was in Venice, too, that Fra 
Domenico Bergamasco (1490 ?- 
1549), the famous worker in 
in tarsi a, learnt his art. As 
some compensation for this, 
Bergamo was enriched with 
■in. ■«,,.— viTTk. works of art by masters from 

other regions. In the fourteenth 
century Giovanni da Campione 
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wat worldng there both as a sculptor and an architect; Amadeo 
built in the upper town that marvel o( grace, the Capella Colleoni 

(Fig. 21 1); it was there that , ^___ , 

Lorenzo Lotto painted innu- ~ 

merable canvases, among them 

what may be reckoned as his 

masterpieces ; and Rnally it 

was there thai G. B. Tiepolo 

executed some of his most 

energetic Irescoes. 
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CHAPTER X 
MILAN AND LOMBARDY 

^turt.—S. Animglo.— Gothic Sluh In Milan. 

CD(fcn/ra/.— ScufclOF. In Milan— Mlhn ' •- " V, ^ . „ 



t, mdef LodoOca II More and Btatrlct 



■iii£~ 



We now come lo the great Lombard capital. It is no doubt true 
that in the course of centuries Milan has suffered many outrages 
and undergone various transformations ; but the sacred and civil 
monuments that still remain, the museums, the collections of pictures, 
both public and private, would sujfice in themselves lo ennoble any 
city. Yet the bulk of the travellers who visit Milan look upon it 
merely as an industrial centre, the chief features of which are the 
Galleria (Arcade) with its glass roof, the ring of smoking factory 
chimneys, the busy ferment of the streets, the numerous theatres, 
and the wealth of the houses and the shops. 

Relics of Roman Milan are found from time to time under the 
soil; there are many frannenls of sculpture in the Museums, and 
the displaced columns of S. Lorenzo are still preserved {Fig. 211). 
The Milan of Byzantine times survives in the framework of this 
same church of S. Lorenzo (Fig. 212), the mosaics of S. Aouilino, 
and those in the chapel of the building formerly known 
as the Basilica Fausta, but now as S. Saliro e S. Viltore " in-ciel- 
</ oro"(with the golden ceiling), adjoining the church of S. Ambrogio; 
to say nothing of some reUcs in the treasuries of churches. But 
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give u) a vay imperfect notion of the importance of 
the I<on . . r . . 



and ther 



(he time of 



these 

Milan, first under 
St. Ambrose (who died 
bishop in 397) down to 
about the eighth century. 
The examples of subse- 
quent centuries, on the 
other hand, fully justify 
the fame of the great and 
glorious capital in history. 
So abundant indeed are 
these remains, both in the 
city and in the surrounding 
district, that they have 
given rise to the term 

Lombard archilecturt, a '">■ an.— colcmns of s. LtnEnzo, uilan. 

term somewhat wanting in <''*°'''- ^''«'' 

precision, however, seeing 

that these buildings, in spite ot certain special characters, none the 
less form an integral part of the great Romaneaqut activity, at that 
time common to the whole of central Europe. Among the churches 
of Milan, built in this style, the most important, in many respects, 
is doubtless S. Ambrogio (Figs. 213. 214, and 215), but the 
burning problems thai are still under discussion concerning the 
date ot this church do not encourage one to deduce fixed canons 
- - for the history of architec- 
ture and constructive prin- 
oples from this example. 
There can be no doubt, 
however, that one of the 
most remarkable, complete 
and picturesque examples 
of Romanesque architec- 
ture is to be found in this 
church, with its quadri- 
porticus, its towers, its 
three vaulted naves each 
ending in an apse, its 
clustered piers, its round- 
tieaded arches, its octago- 
nal cupola, its altar surmounted by the ciboiium, and its general rich- 
ness of ornamental detail. Milan has preserved very few relics of 
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the Communal period, a period memorable for ihe heroic slniggle 
against Frederick Baibarossa ; but. as a compensation, this little 
comprises some civic build- 
ings, a class of buildings 
that as a rule have at all 
times been the first to 
suffer. The arches ol the 
Porta Nuova and the Pa- 
lazzo della Ragione, belong 
to this period. 

The so-called Gothic i\yis 
look root slowly in Milan. 
but its acceptance is illus- 
trated by a building of the 
first importance, a building 
FIG. :u.— CHURCH OF s. AMBioGio, lOLAH. that Still temains to bear 
CPAcio. Aiiniri.) witness to the fame of the 

Visconli ; we mean, of 
course, the Cathedral (Figs. 216, 217 and 218). Gian Galeazzo 
began the mighty work in 1386, and in the construction Italians and 
foreigners worked in harmony. Andrea degli Organi from Modena 
first constructed a model of the church, and his son Filippino 
became later the chief architect, a post which he held while the 
great pillars were completed, the vaults and buttresses erected, 
and a first instalment of 
p H the world of statues that 

! ' I crown them set up. The 

fifteentK century closed 
with the completion oE the 
central tower, save for 
the final pinnacle, which 
was only added in 1774. 
Coming into existence out 
of due time and place, the 
Cathedral of Milan ex- 
hibits some grave defects 
~ both in style and stnjc- 
pic. 114,— FACADE ABB QDADKtFOkTicos, fure ', but it has mcrits of its 

ones, in the vigorous way 
the whole mass springs up, and in the variety of complicated 
groupings that it offers when looked upon from different 
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points of view. Taken as a whole we have in 
m»)t unique of iU kind and of singular fascination. 
Now it ia juat this s' 



^nted 



gularity that has pre 
Ute Duomo of Milan from 
becoming what the cathe- 
drals in other citiei natu- 
rally became — the type j 
that is repeated in the 
leaser churches. While 
in Rome, around the 
dome of St. Peter's, there ' 
rises a choir of minor i 
cupolas, which in a greater 
or lesser degree resemble 

their great prototype, in "=• sis— s. ambkooio, hilan. mTEmoii. 

Milan there is nothing in '''*"'°- *"^*> 

the whole extent of the vast 

city to echo the outline of the cathedral. The great mass rises in soli- 
tude, the source of profound emotion rather than of artistic satisfaction. 
There are indeed in Milan no other sacred edifices in the Gothic 

style, with the exception of the ,_ _^ 

graceful tower of S. Gottardo (Fig. 
219), built by Maestro Francesco 
dei Pecorari of Cremona ( 1 330). In 
the case of other churches, such as 
S. Eustorgio, S. Simpliciano, S. 
Marco, etc., either the Gothic ele- 
ments have been distributed in , 3 
variouswaysuponabaaisof Roman- | m 
esque work, or else they have been i -; 
transformed as a result of drastic ! i| 



alterations. So, again, of the many 
civil buildings in the Gothic style 
there arc but few examples Idt; 
among those that have survived 

mention should be made of the _ 

Logga degli Osii (Fig. 220), ^„, „6__p„^,„„ „ „, 

erected by Matteo Visconti in 1316, cathedral, mi lan. (Pkcio. AUnari.) 
and of the Palazzo Botromeo. 

In Milan, as in Venice, the work of the sculptor was developed 
In subjection to the necessities of architecture, in this differing from 
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the course of <Jevelopment in Florence. There is thug no need 
to dwell on the lacl that the cathedral [rom the very beginning 
became an important field 
for the activity of sculptors, 
giving opportunities for the 
manifestation and fusion of 
the most diverse sentiments. 
It appeared so indispensa- 
ble and urgent that the 
artists engaged in the work 
should devote the whole 
of their efforts to the ad- 
vancement of the great 
undertaking, that in 13% 
a decree was issued by the 
Duke forbidding them to 
leave the territory of Milan 
and to seek for work elsewhere. It is certainly a fact worthy of 
note that in the course of live centuries more than a thousand 
sculptors (many of whom were also engineers and architects) were 
engaged in the work, and among these men we meet with many 
names of the highest distinction. 
With a few exceptions, it is the 
northern influence that is the most 
manifest in their work. TTie noble 
art of Giovanni di Balduccio of 
Pisa, who was entrusted by the 
archbishop Giovanni Visconti with 
the carving of the marble shrine 
of St. Peter Martyr (1339) in 
I S. Eustorgio, made but Uttle im- 

pression in Milan; its influence 
was confined to a few pieces of 
sculpture, such as the story of the 
Magi, some parts of the high altar, 
the tomb of Gaspare Visconti, and 
those of Slefano and Umberto III. 
KG. JI8.-CATHEDHAL, MinB. iNTEHioR. Viscouti, all io thc samc chuich J 
IPhoio. Aiiiun.) and in addition lo these, the reliefs 

above the Aliprandi Monument in 
S. Marco and the great tomb with the equestrian statue of Bamabo 
Visconti, now in uie museum (Fig. 22l)- Among the names of 
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aitiits mentioned in connection with these and other works 
scattered throughout Milan, that of Bonino, a sculptor from Cam- 
pione, often recurs. 

Meantime the art of the Renaissance was 
daily gathering strength and influence, and 
if the protection aiven by the Visconti to 
art ana letters had been notable, that offered 
by Francesco Sforza, a man of ability and 
a favourite of fortune, was nothing less 
than magnificent. At his court he wel- 
comed distinguished humanists, and famous 
artists such as Pisanello. Aristotile Fiora- 
vanti, from Bologna, an enterprising archi- 
tect and hydraulic engineer, who died in 
Russia in 1486, Michelozzo Michelozzi 
(13%?-1472). Antonio Averlino, known 
as Filarete (1 400?- 1469?) and others, 
whose very names sufficiently prove that 
the northern influence had finally and com- ^,^ ^o.-beihower, 
plelely yielded to one that had its oridn, s, gottahdo, uilah, 

more particularly, in central Italy, The (Pftwo. Aiman.) 

most important buildings that date from the 

lime of Francesco Sforza are the Castello (Fig. 223) and the 
Ospedale Maggiore (Fig, 224). The castle that Francesco Sforza 
imposed upon the people 



of Milan, rather i 
ornament to the city" than 
as a bulwark of defence 
against enemies, whether 
foreign or intestine, was 
begun by him in 1450 on 
the ruins of a fortress of 
the Visconti, destroyed 
three years previously. 
Among the earliest of those 
employed in its construction 
we find one Giovanni of 
Milan, and later, Filarete. fi«- "o- 

Recent researches have 
(ended to limit the part 
played by this last artist, and the desigi 
Luca Beltrami in 1904 can no longer & 
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to him, however, that we owe the 
oldest part of the Ospedale Mag- 
giore, a portioti of the portico, that 
is to say, where Fi) arete gives proof 
of his Florentine origin and of his 
faith in the constructive methods 
and in the style of Filippo Brunel- 
leschi (Fig, 224). The treatment 
of the upper part, on the other 
hand, reveaU a different sentiment 
and a certain tardiness in the appli- 
cation of Renaissance forms; this 
conservative feeling may also be 
noted in the Caslello, where the 
pointed arch prevails in the richly 
moulded windows, encased in the 
square frames frequent in the Vene- 
tian territory and in many parts of 
Lombardy, with a central column 
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especially the family of the Solari 
who made use of this transitional 
style, half Gothic and half Renais- 
sance, spreading above the ancient 
arches and beneath the ancient 
vaults a charming, spring-like 
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and the fortifications at Pizzl- 
gheltone and Novara ; his son 
Guiniforte. who as early as 1459 ig 
was '* engineer " to the cathedral, L! 
was employed later on at the Cer- ^ 
tosa of Pavia ; he then succeeded 
to Fit arete at the Ospedale Mag- 
giore, where he executed the 
beautiful double-arched pointed windo\ 
have been expected, a transformation eve 
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was in progress in the art of sculpture, thanks once more to those 
two superlative undertakings, the Cathedral of Milan and the 

Certosa of Pavia, The _ '_ 

Solari, themselves, as we 
have already teen, and as 
we shall see again later on, 
collaborated in both, as did 
also the members of the 
Mantecazza family, 

Michelozzo, on the invi- 
tation of Pigello Portlnari, 
the director of the Banco 
Mediceo at Milan, came 
to the city from Florence ; 
he was probably the sculp- 
tor of the doorway of the 
Bank (Fig. 222). with 

the exception of the four ..„ .- _,^ 

be assigned the chapel of S. Peter Martyr adjoining (Fig. 225) 
the church of S. Eustorgio, together with its sculptur^ decorations 
(1462-1470). Lombard elements are not wanting in this admi- 
rable building ; but just as native 
painters were employed in the 
decoration, so native sculptors may 
have had their share in the orna- 
mental parts. Tlie double win- 
dows, with their candelabrum 
columns, seem to justify this as- 
sumption. None the less, this 
building, both as regards the 
general aspect and in its various 
details, provided, as it were, a 
refuge in Milan for [he Tuscan art 
of about the middle of the fifteenth 
century — of the period, thai is to 
say, when the architectural forms 
that had their origin in Brunel- 
leschi and their climax in Giuliano 
da Sangallo were carrying all 
before them. The cupola of 
S. Maria delle Carceri at Prato, the work of the latter architect, 
is twin lister to that of S. Eustorgio. 
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I The successors o( Francesco 
I Sforza did nol fall behind him in 
the patronage of art. In [he first 
place we have Galeazzo Maria, 
eager for display, who, while he 
himself was erecting, or urging 
' others to erect, palaces, monasteries, 
I and churches, laid heavy burdens 
I (^gravezze) on the citizens to pro- 
vide for uie paving of the streets 
I and for the adornment of the bmld- 
[ ings. Many were the distinguished 
' artists who flocked at this time to 
I thcgreat city. 

^1 The arrival of Bramante at Milan 

_„ _ may be referred to the year 1474 

FIG. 335- — CHAPEL OF S. F£TER UAHTVH, ^ j . r ¥ 1 

s. EDsioicio. uiLAN. Or thercabouts. tie was at that 

(Fhoio. Atiiwri.) hnie thirty years old and came from 

Urbino, a brilliant centre of art and 
culture. There he had been the companion of a numerous band 
of artists, among whom Luciano da Laurana. Paolo Uccello. Pier 
della Francesca, Justus of Ghent, and Melozzo da Forii, were 
the most notable. It was from Luciano, no doubt, that Bramante 
had derived his taste for architecture, from Pier della Francesca 
and Melozzo his interest in 
perspective ; and these com- 
bined to give to his painting — 
the art he originally practised 
— its absolutely monumental 
character. We have records 
of many paintings executed by 
him in Rome, at Bergamo, and 
especially in Milan, but at the 
present day all that survive are 
the Scourging of Chriil in the 
Cistercian Abbey of Chiaravalle 

(built between 1 1 35 and 1 22 1 ), „„ „, _^„, ^,„ ,,,„ „^ ^,,„,„ 
the Argus in the Sforza Cas- (e«*«a«te.) 

tello. and the eight frescoes Br,™. Mii^n. ci>i^„. b,„,,,> 

from the Casa Panigarola, now 

in the Btera (Fig. 226). These works, however, suffice to prove 
that if Bramante had persevered in the art of painting, he would 
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have taken his place beside the 
greatest, so thorough is his mastery 
o( form, so certain his drawing, so 
limpid his chiaroscuro, so pro- 
nounced the grandeur and energy 
of his conceptions; these are gifts 
which proclaim a temperament akin 
to that of Luca SignorelH and of 
Michelangelo. But Biamante pre- 
ferred to devote himself to archi- 
tecture, an art in which he so ex- 
celled as to win for himself the title 
of reformer, a title, however, which 
he hardly deserves, seeing that he 
rather continued, strengthened, and 
amplified the principles revived by _ _„^,, 

Bninelleschi and followed by Leon doloka, (PS 

Battista Alberli and by Laurana. 
Nevertheless, Bramante takes his pla 
not only of his day but of all time, 

l^mbardy the new type of architecture which had already mani- 
fested itself in the Chiesa di Villa (Fig. 227) at Castiglionc d'Olona. 
and at Milan, in the works of Filarete, of Michelozzo, and also 
of Amadeo. We cannot here enquire into the vexed question of 

. , attributions that have arisen 

f^ "1 concerning Bramante's 

^ work. He is assuredly not 

I the author of some delicate 

I buildings in the Tuscan 

fl style, such as the Cancel- 

I leria in Rome, that contrast 

I so markedly with the essen- 

I tially Roman firmness and 

I robustness of his little 

B church. S. Pielro in Mon- 

• torio, or, again, with the 

Fio, Ji8.— cANoNif* or s. AUBsocio, Mii.iN. marble CBsiug of thc Housc 

of Nazareth at Lorelo, both 

undoubtedly by the master. 

deficiency of documentary evidence, and as a 

^ jsphere of uncertainty about the work of 

Bramante during the Milanese period, as, indeed, about his lite in 
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general. The only woi^ we can con(i<lently ascribe to him are the 
portico of the Canons' residences at S. Ambrocio (Fig. 226), 
with the knotted columns 
like barked tree trunks, 
and the church of S. Satiro 
(Fig. 230), with the inge- 
nious perspective of the 
choir, and its sacristy, 
notable lor the grace with 
which the constituent parts 
are harmonised, and for 
its rich vesture of oma- 
meni (Fig. 231). The 
bridge over the moat of the 
CasJe (la Ponthella), as- 
cribed to him by Cesariani, 
has undergone notable 
Only hypothetically, and in the 
ame of Bra m ante be associated 
-r of S. Maria deileGrazie (Fig. 
ich as those now Incorporated 
in the Military Hospital, or those of 
S. Radegonda, 

If, however, we must come to 
ji I the conclusion that many of the 

|f buildings given to Bramante in 

Milan are either of doubtful attri- 
bution or manifestly not by him, 
it must, on the other hand, be 

Cinted out that he left some in 
>mhardy which are authenticated 
by documents as well as by their 
style ; for instance, the facade of 
the Cathedral of Abbiategrasso 
(Fig. 232) with its vast portico, 
somewhat similar to that of S. 
Andrea at Mantua built by Leon 
Battisia Albert! ; the little cloister 
of the Chapter House in the Cer- 
tosa of Pavia, certain parts of the 
Cathedral of Como, and the church of Santa Maria di Canepanova 
at Pavia, which, although begun in 1 492, was not finished till some 
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time after Bramante's death ; again 
the loggias o[ the catde of Vigevano, 
and the tower that wag built upon 
the model of other Lombard ex- 
amples, including thai in ihe castle 
at Milan ascrib^l to Filarete, are 
by Bramante. There i» no need 
to add that, through the length 
and breadth of Lombardy, many 
buildings in which he had no hand 
are assigned to him, showing that 
in art, ae in other matters, " to 
him thai hath shall be given." 

It is an obvious corollary that 
the influence of Bramante, whether 
exercised directly or indirectly, was 
very great. Approximating to him, ' 
or faithful to him in matters of art, 
were Giovanni Giacomo Dolci 
Maria preaso S. Celso (altered later by Crislofo 
perhaps of the magnificent church of S. Maurizio al Monastero 
Maggiore (Fig. 233), which, in its turn, underwent changes in the 
course of its erection ; Giovan Bat- 
tista Baltagio of Lodi, the builder 
of S. Maria della Croce, near Crema 
(Fig. 235), and, together with Dolce- 
bono, of the Incoronata at Lodi (Fig. 
234). still beautiful in spile of badly 
executed restorations ; Francesco da 
Briosco, and Barlolomeo Suardi, 
called Bramantino. Cesare Cesariani, 
too, claimed to be a pupil of Bra- 
mante, but at the time wnen Bramante 
left Milan, he could have been hardly 
more than sixteen years old. Cesar- 
iani, in 1521, wrote a commentary 
on Vitruvius; seven years later he 
was entrusted by Charles V. with 
the fortification of a part of the no. iji.— CATBEDiuL.ABBiiTEGKAsso. 
Castello ; finally he devoted himself 

to the Cathedral, and it was he who completed the interior as we 

■ee it now: he died in 1543. Cristoforo Solari, again, in the 
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porUco of S. Maria t 
of Biamante, and, Y 
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o S. Celso, showed himaelf to be a follower 
and there, in certain of their productions, 
we must reckon as nis disciples 
some other artists, who, as was the 
case with Solari, are belter known 
as sculptors — Amadeo, Benedetto 
Briosco, and Tommaso Rodari of 
Como, who, together with his 
brothers, Giacomo and Bemardirto, 
executed almost all the marble 
decorations of the cathedral of 
Como (Fig. 236). 

There is little of the work of the 
Manlegazza to be found in Milan, 
if we except the fragments from 
the fa<;ade of S. Satiro which have 
been brought together in the 
Museum. Giovanni Antonio 
Amadeo left more traces in the 
great city, for he took part in the 
further extension of the Ospedale 

Maggiore, collaborated with Dolcebono in the erection of the 

central tower (p. 130) that rises above the cathedral, and executed 

various works of sculpture, now (or the most part detached from 

their original positions and 

preserved in the Museum. 
Other artists whose works 

have for the most partperished 

or disappeared were Tommaso 

and Francesco Cazzaniga, fol- 
lowers of Amadeo in theBrivio 

tomb in S. Eustorgio (Fig. 

237); and Andrea Fusina, 

whose sepulchral monument of 

the archbishop Birago (1463) 

and that of Battista Bagarolo 

(1517) have survived, one in 

die Chlesa della Passione 

(Fig. 238), the other in the _, , „ 

Museum— he may also be -^ ■ ■• 

studied in some of the cathedral statues, sedate figures in the classical 

style. Cristoforo Foppa, known as Caradosso. like Ghiberti, like 
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the Manlegazza, and like Cellini, 
passed from goldsmith's work to 
sculpture on a large scale, visiting 
in turn the principal artistic cen- 
tre! of Italy. Bom in the Brianza 
country, we (ind him while still 
little more than a lad at Rome ; 
then at Milan, at Florence, and 
then at Rome again ; and wherever 
he went he was busy collecting 
precious stones and antiquities. 

The minute work of the eold- 
tmith and the diligent search lor 
these little treasures did not in 
any way hamper the energy of 
Caradosso's art, an energy which 
is lacking in the work of Agostino 
Busti. known as Bambaia (d. 
1 548) ; many of this artist's wijrks 
have indeed teen preserved, but we must all lament the dismember- 
ing of the sepulchral monument of Gaston de Foix (I5I5-I52I, 
Fig. 239). as well as that d( the 
Birago tomb (1 522), formerly in the 
church of S. Francesco Grande. As 
an artist he is full of charm, and 
the wealth of his composition, to- 
gether with the grace of the indi- 
vidual figures, at first fills one with 
admiration ; but he does not stand 
the test of prolonged study, for his 
fertility often becomes extravagance, 
and his grace, effeminacy. Bambaia 
had already fallen into mannerism 
before the inheritors of the natural- 
ism of the Mantegazza and of 
Amadeo had reached their goal. 
Perhaps the artist who made the 
no 136— SIDE Doos CATHEDRAL, grcatest advance was Cristoforo 
couo (Phaia Aiinan) ' Solari, known as 11 Gobbo (born 
before 1460. died 1527). He be- 
gan by adding an element of breadth and beauty to the traditional 
KiTmt of Lombard sculpture ; he was able to give a breath of 
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fca to (igurM tieatd in the most naturalistic spirit, as we 
I the statues on the tombs of Lodovico il Nloro and of 
Beatrice d'Esle. But the influence 
of Leonardo in the first place, and 
then his journeys to Rome, led him 
astray from his true path, and carried 
him on to attempt an amplitude and 
ciace in his modelling which, being 
foreign not only to his own tempera- 
ment, but to that of Lombard art in 
general, degenerated into an inflated 
style, soft and nerveless (Fig. 240). 
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CHAPTER XI 
J LEONARDO DA VINCI 

The Rdgn 0/ Lodaaco Sfi>aa. II Muro.-Lanardo Ja VlncI mmmmti iuhlm to Milan.— 
Lcanardo'i aailcj achoUle.—Daign f6r Evualiliin Slaluc o/LoJooko.— ftrfroHi.— Virgin 
ef Ihe Rocki.— TU Last Suptxr— Leonardo'! idam lo Fhitna.SeanJ Solaam at 
Milan.— VIM to Ftanct and jcoth at An:helae. 

Meantime the hislorv of the Sforza family ; 
minglecj splendour ana tragedy. The great Fra 
ceeded bv Galeazzo Maria (1466) who, after a rule of barely ten 
years, fell by [he hand of conspirators, leaving a boy of lender age 
under the guardianship of his widow, Bona of Savoy, while ihc 
reins of the government were entrusted to the prudent hand* 
of Cicco Simonetta. But before long Lodovico di Francesco Sforza, 
known as II Moro (Fio. 242), entered upon the scene. Aimina 
al supreme power, Lodovico stirred up strife between Bona and 
Simonetta ; at his instigation the latter was beheaded, and Bona, 
with her sickly and semi-imbecile son, was imprisoned at 
Abbiategrasso. 

However, if these ferocious acts show a dark aspect of 
Lodovico 's heart, his merits as a ruler, not only as regards politics, 
but also in matters of art and science, irradiate his public life. 
He was indeed diligent, generous, and just, and he raised Milan 
to equality with ihe great centres of the Renaissance ; he summoned 
to his court, and maintained there, the most eminent men of the 
day in every branch of knowledge up to the time when, caught 
in the net of his own political inlri^es and abandoned by fortune, 
he twice became the prey of the French. 
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It was thanks to II Moro that the 
Dretence ol Leonardo shed lustre upon 
Milan, already the abode of Bratnante 
and of other distinguished artists ; his 

Eattonage of such a man would alone 
ave sufficed lo immortalise the prince, 
Iusl as the hospitality olfeted to Danle 
las ensured fame to Guido Polenta of 

Ravenna. Nevertheless, we are filled 

with perplexilv when we attempt to 

follow those who consider the dominant 

influence of Leonardo on the art of 

Lombardy as purely beneficent in its 

results. The reason 'for this hesitation 

must be explained later on ; for the 

present let us say a word of the man 

himself and of his life at Milan; the 

period, indeed, when we first begin lo '""^Iph^^'aX'^)^ 

nave any precise knowledge of his 

works, and of his genius, in a word, of his multiplex, not to 
say universal activity. Leonardo, in 
truth, did not devote himself to any 
single art, but to art itself in every 
one of its various manifestations, both 
jeslhetic and scientific. The ideal 
of a perfect and complete man which 
was peculiar to the Italian spirit, 
peculiar in an even greater degree to 
the Renaissance, had never been, 
nor was ever again to be, so com- 
pletely exemplified. All the aspects 
of nature and all the expressions of 
the spirit ot man attracted him in 
equal degree ; he yearned to investl- 

fate, to study, and lo know them all. 
t was this, perhaps, that hindered 
™. .«.-DEs,G« ro, .N EguEsi.,.K ^''". *""" persevering for any length 
siAiDE. (LEON4HDO DA viNn.) 01 time in any work undertaken by 

Windsor Casiie. him, and provoked his contempora- 

ries to charge him with inconstancy 
and indolence, a charge quite inexplicable to us when we examine 
the huge mass of his manuscripts and recognise the profundity of 
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his re»earche», or when, ia the pretence of 
his paiadngs, we note that the peifection 
of the technique ii equalled by the beauty 
of the kttrm, and by the expression of 
intimate emotion. 

A man who combined with such com- 
manding merits a personal bearing full of 
dignity and grace was not likely to escape 
the notice of a prince who was eager to 
ennoble his court by summoning to it all 
who would adorn it by their presence. On 
the other hand, Leonardo, with his aristo- 
cratic tendencies and his thirst (or tenown, 
would naturally have preferred a life of 
splendour at a great court to the more 
HQ, H4— *NGEL. modest life of Florence, at thai time dis- 

(ABBjooio DE psEDis.) tTactcd With CHvy and rancour. 
N»Uon»i Gsu^ry. L™rfoi>. Leonardo's wishes, accordingly, so far 
(F*^. An^,«..) ^^^ ^^1^ Lodovico Sforza's that in 1 483 

he took his deparlure from Florence, where 
he had studied and worked in the studio of Verrocchio, and where 
he had already painted the Annunciation of the Uffizi (Fig. 241), 
and sketched out (between 1481 and 1436) the Adoration of 
the Magi, a work entrusted to him by 
H the morls of St. Donato at Scopeto. 

E He took up his abode in Milan, and 

from this time forward, though busy 
with designs for festivals, and with 
projects for hydraulic works and for the 
fortification of castles, he yet found time 
and opportunity to devote himself to his 
favourite researches, nor did he disdain 
to communicate the results of these to 
the friends and disciples who formed, as 
it were, a second court around him. 

His artistic activity embraced at that 
time a wide field. He drew up plans for 
secular buildings and for churches, he 
modelled in clay, and he painted. He 
devoted much time and labour to the 
tracts!' '^t^MMffl^DA v™c"r Pi'cpawt'on of the model, as well as of 
Uravre, p»riB, {Photo. Almari.) large preliminary studies, some of which 
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have been preserved (Fig. 243), for 
the colossal equestrian statue of Lodo- 
vico Sforza, a work that vi&i never 
cast; in the course of the war thai 
preceded the ruin of the Sforza the 
model was brutally destroyed by the 
French crossbow-men. The fate of 



his pictures was little better. The 
portraits he painted for Lodovico have 
disappeared. The female portrait in 
the Louvre, in some old reproductions 
wToncly identified as that of Lucrezia 
Crivelii. and entitled La Belle Ferro- 
niere, is now generally assigped to 
Boltraffio. Tht Virgin of the Rockt. 
on the other hand, is an undoubted 
work of Leonardo, and the contention 
as to whether the original is the 
painting now in Paris (Fig. 245) c 
that in London (Fig. 246) 

From a document published in 1893 we learn that Leonardo 
and his pupil, Ambrogip de Predis, had undertaken to provide the 
Confraternity of the Conception in the church of S. Francesco 
at Milan with a carved altarpiece, with the Virgin painted in the 



J Galley, London. 

I (Fig. 246) must be decided in favour of the 
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centre and an angel on either side. The Virgin (since known a« 
delU Roccle) haa been already painted by Leonardo, and the two 
angeU by Ambrogio de 
Predis (fig. 244). The 
price, as agreed upon 
beforehand, was to be 
three hundred ducats, of 
which sum one hundred 
ducats were assigned as 
payment for the central 
part executed by Leo- 
nardo; but at this point 
the valuers — the stimatori 
— pronounced in favour 
of a drastic lowering of 
Fic. 348.— TRM^tv^T^oE^THE^LAST SUPPER. j,g price; in thcir judg- 

ment the Virgin was not 
worth more than twenty-five ducats. Leonardo naturally protested, 
and demanded a valuation in agreement with the sum originally 
bargained for, or failing this, that his picture should be returned to 
him. The latter course was finally adopted with the understanding 
that De Predis should substitute for Leonardo's picture a copy, 
which copy in course of time found its way to London. Though 
we cannot accept as Leonardo's the Musician of the Ambrosian 
Collection (Fig. 230), nor that singular arrangement of intertwined 
branches, foliage and 
shields on the vaulted 
ceiling of the Sola delle 
A»e in the Castello (re- 
cently repainted), never- 
theless, Milan still boasb 
the most important work 
of the great master, The 
Leal Supper, painted by 
him in tempera on the 
wall of the refectory of 
S. Maria delle Grazie 
between 1495 and 1497 
(Figs. 247-249). This is ""■ '■'"■^LVrX,"'* ™ "f ''"^'- 
perhaps the most famous 

picture in the world, and the one that has been most often repro- 
duced. The grandeur of the whole conception, the perfect harmony 
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of the compotition, the beauty ol the 
forms, the dramatic movements of the 
Apostles at the terrible words of the 
resigned victim : " One of you shall 
betray me," — fully iustify the most ardenl 
and enthusiastic admiration. On either 
side of Jesus are two groups of three 
figures ; each of these groups, although 
marvellously defined and complete in 
itself, is linked lo its neighbour by the 
gestures and the glances of the individual 
Apostles. Everything is focussed upon 
Christ, the central figure of the drama, 
hence it is from Him and to Him that 
every gesture and every emotion pro- 
ceed and return. 

Leonardo remained in Milan up to 
the year 1 499. On ihe laU of Lodovico 



il Moro he returned to his native land. He found employment 
for a time, it is true, in the service o( Cesare Borgia, as architect 

and mihtaty engineer n502), and 

from time to time visited Milan, but 
for some years Florence was the 
seat of his artistic activity. Il was 
there that he executed the cartoon 
of S. Anne now in London (Fig. 
23 1 ), as well as the picture, identical 
in subject but differing in composi- 
tion, now in the Louvre (Fie. 252) ; 
there, too, on the wall of the Sala 
del Consiglio in the Palazzo della 
Signoria. he began the Battle of 
Anghiari, and there he painted his 
marvellous portrait of Monna Lisa 
JFig. 254). the wife of Francesco del 
Giocondo (1 305), and perhaps also 

the St. Jerome in the Desert, now in p,(. ,„._ii. j^-^^e, iabtiiun, 

the picture gallery of the Vatican (Leonardo da vikci.) 

(Fig. 253). r™i .»,.*™,, Lo.do.. 

But this constant occupation did 
not suffice to disguise the scanty sympathy he felt for his Florentine 
surroundings ana the nostalgia that kept his thoughts fixed upon the 
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more congenial cily o( Milan, 
again turned his steps northv 



Thus il happened that id 1306 he 
ird. and in Milan he passed most 
o[ his time up lo 1516; in thai 

fear he accepted the invitation of 
rancis I. to come lo France, as 
couit painter, with an annual salary 
of 700 crowns. Soon after this, 
however, Leonardo fell into bad 
heallh. In 1519, in the monlh of 
April, he made his will al Cloux, 
near Amboise, and there, on ihe 
2nd of May, 1 5 1 9, he passed away 
in the presence of his favourite 
pupil. Francesco Melzi (1492- 
1570?). to whom he bequeathed 
many of his belongings. 
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CHAPTER XII 
PAI>JTING IN LOMBARDY 

Tardu Dtgdfpment of PatnHng^—Ctrman Influence. — Glooanrttno Je'Grmai and hit 
Conliwpa,aria.-FBBI,ii.-Cletrchl„.--Biianoj^ anj Zinak.-BramanHno.-LuIno mj 
Bemgann'.—SrJarir, anj Bolltaffo—Lalnl'i Fracoa al Sannno and ElmnUt.— 
AnAmgla Jc PtiJIi. and Olhcr Dliclpla ofLeonaTda, 

The an of painting in Lombardy developed late. The examples 
of the Romanesque and Gioltesque periods which have survived do 
nol rise above mediocrity. It is often said that they are not only 
mediocre but few in number ; il is our belief, however, thai they 
were originally numerous enough, and that it is the scanty merit of 
these eariy works, together with the continual rebuilding that has 

Kne on, above all in Milan, which has tended to reduce the total. 
jwever, some few may still be found, especially in Bergamo. 
Only four fragments of fourteenth century frescoes are preserved 
in the Brera; these have been detached from the walls of the 
church of the Servi. One of them is bv Simone da Corbetta (1 382), 
but il betrays great poverty both of form and sentiment. For the 
rest, the existence o( numerous manuscripts illuminated during the 
course of this century attests an artistic activity which, if not of a 
lofty nature, was certainly abundant and widely diffused. 

But now at the close o( the fourteenth century a breath of new 

pictorial ideas, a movement that little by little spreads over Emilia 

and over the Marches, passes over Lombardy and the Venetian 
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territory. The manifest resembiance between the art of Meister 
Wilhelm of Cologne and that of Slefano of Verona has given rise 
to the idea that this new 
movement had ill origin 
in Cologne. In a measure 
this is true ; but still truer 
is it that at that time, as 
a consequence of in- 
creasing commercial rela- 
tions and of continual 
political and religious in- 
tercourje, an artistic inter- 
action, fertile in results, 
was growing up between 
the different countries of 
central Europe. Again 
and again we are distinctly 

of these exotic tendencies, t 
and a keen love of anecdote, 
exemplified in the works of the bi 




ifesled i, 



'f sport and of 



irch after reality, 
costumes. It is 
if Sanseverino, 



Salimb. 
id in those of Gentile da Fabriano, lo say nothing of Giovanni dj 
Modena and of Antonio da Ferrara. Ascending again towards th< 
Alps, these tendencies display tht 

IB selves, 
« inthe 
,: s£ 
Pisan. 
Grass! 
Molinari 




«th even greater intensity, 
se of certain artists working 
Verona and Piedmont ; 
da Verona and ihe great 
3 himself, Giovannino de' 
Michelino and Leonardo 
the Zavat- 
lari. the Milanese artists. Lanfranco 
and Filippo de'Veri. and finally 
the painters of the frescoes in the 
Torriani Chapel in S. Eustorgio. 
those in the Casa Borromeo in 
Milan (Fig. 255) and those in the 
Castello della Manta at Saluzzo. 
Giovannino de' Grassi is the ear- 
artisl of this period whom we 
find in Milan. He was there al- 
ready, at work on sculpture and 
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1389. Seven years later he had tuiished and 

) of the Samaritan Woman for the piscina 
in the sacristy of the 
Cathedral. In a book 
1^ of drawings preserved 
H at Bergamo he shows 
I himKtt a. an animal 
■ painter, full of acuteness 
fl of observation, compai- 
1 able to the Molinari, 
the Zavattari, the Ver- 
onese painters, and Ja- 
copo Bellini. It may be 
suggested with some 
plausibility that he was 
perhaps their exemplar, 
for he died in 1398, 
and his birth may be placed about the year 1340. Now 
Michelino Molinari da Besozzo was at work between 1394 
and 1442 (Fig. 257); Leonardo, his son, was working be- 
tween 1428 and 1488; he was an illuminator of manuscripts, 
and has left us, among other works, some notable frescoes 
in the church of S. Giovanni a Carbonara at Naples. Gre- 
gorio and Ambrogio Zavattari, the gay and prolific decorators 
of the Theodolinda Chapel 
in the Cathedral of Monza 
(Fie. 258), were still at 
work after the middle of 
the fifteenth century. They 
therefore survived Giovan- 
nino de' Grassi by a good 
half cenhiry, and both of 
them lived long enough to 
see and to admire the 
frescoes executed by Maso- 
lino da Panicale between 
1422 and 1423 in the 
AsoLiKo collegiate church of Cas- 

hniB. Minari.-) tiglione d'Olona, and in 
1435 in the Baptistery of 
Further, in Verona we find that Stefano 
1440 and Pisanello from 1394 to 1455, while 
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in Venice Jacopo Bellini's lif< 
prolonged till 1470. 

The suspicion that Giovai 
de' Grasgi was an artist of con- 
siderable importance, who, like 
Jacopo Bellini, has long been tin- 
justly forgotten, appears to us to be 
well founded. But thenceforth a 
new piclorial sentiment began to 
diffuse ilself over Lombardy; and 
notably in Milan by means of the 
worts, in the first place, of Vin- 
cenzo Foppa, and then of those of 
Bernardino Butinone and of Ber- 
nardo Zenale (both from Tre- 
viglio). of Vincenzo Civerchio from 
Crema, and of others. In ihe case 
of some, the names bul not the 
works have been preserved (this 
has been (he fate of the portrait painter Zanetto Bugatto. famous in 
his day): in the case of others, the works, but not the names, survive. 

Foppa was bom between 1425 and 1430 al Brescia, where he 

remained until 1455. He then re- 

moved with his family to Pavia and 
this town was his habitual residence up 
to 1490. in which year he returned 
to Brescia. During his stay in both 
of these cities he had frequently to 
absent himself on account of the innu- 
merable commissions that titled up his 
long and busy life, a life that was pro- 
longed to the year 1516. At Milan 
he decorated the Banco Mediceo and 
the Portinari Chapel in S. Eustorgio 
for Pigello Portinari. His manner 
shows many affinities with that of the 
Venetians, more especially with that f",, !fii— .inoRiTmN nr thehaoi 
of Jacopo Bellini, whom he resembled. N.,inn.I fiXrv. i«nd™, 

not only in his precise draughtsman- (Piw:<>. /fon/i/am«/.) 

ship, but in his passion for perspective. 

and for a richly decorated architecture adorned with classical 

motives. For the rest, Foppa was a noble artist and rich coloiirisl, 
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ve for his flesh tints, which are 
/id and nacreous (Fig. 261). 
The gradual reconstruction of 
Civerchio's personality has tended 
more and more to confirm the idea 
that we may recognise the influence 
of the Paauans and of Mantegna 
inhisearherwort(Fig.260). He 
is the painter of the Holy Con- 
Versalion, in the Louvre, there 
attributed lo Bramantino, and of 
two Madonnas in private collec- 
tions at Brescia and in Rome, both 
glorified with the name of Man- 
tegna. 

Bernardino Butinone (1430?- 
I 507) and Bernardo Zenaie, who 

Cathedral, TrrviftLio. (Ph-no. Andrr^.} died at the age of ninety in 1526, 
were followers of Poppa ; both of 

them came from Treviglio. and although they were by r 

similar in temperament, they often worked 

indeed be held that this union 

of forces enhanced the beauty 

of their worki, for there can 

be little doubt that in the great 

altar-piece at Treviglio, the 

rude and sombre style of 

Butinone and the sweet and 

clear manner of Zenaie (Fig. 

262) temper each other to 

their mutual advantage. The 

surviving works of the former 

suffice to establish his person- 
ality. The little Madonna 

with the Infant Christ in the 

Brera (Fig. 264). shows the 

close connection of Butinone 's 

art vtith that of Foppa. 
The style of painting of the 

artists whom we may dass to- 
gether as the Foppa group, 



orked together 



elude the robust anJ prolific Doi 
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the field in Milan, although a 
very different manner, far more 
vigorous and monumental, had 
made its appearance there after 
the year 1474: the manner, that 
is, of Bramante, of whom we 
have already spoken. We may 
perhaps find an explanation of 
this singular slate of affairs in a 
certain reluctance, in part iustified, 
to welcome exotic methods of 
art, and again, in the fact that 
Bramante abandoned painting for 
architecture, and thus gave a 
different direction to his influence. 
However, in the former art, as 
in architecture. Bramante had a 
notable disciple in Bartolomeo 
Suardi i; 1455 VI 536?), called 
Bramantino from his faithfulne 



/■few™, (Axdersan.) 



his master; this was a 
reasonable devotion, however, which 
did not prevent him from showing 
a strong individuality both in tech- 
nical qualities and sentiment, and, 
in architecture, a curious preference 
for horizontal lines to curved ones. 
His colour is softer than that of 
Bramante; at times, indeed, as in 
the Crucifixion in the Brera, we 
find in it an element of mystery, 
arising from a diffused tonality of 
blue and green which may best be 
described as subaqueous. 

Bramantino had found a follower 
in Bernardino Luini, who was per- 
haps his collaborator in the frescoes 

ri«. .6 -v„c,N .«D cmLt, »,!« °* ^^ ^^'"■'•^^ ^'"^ """"^ '^''"^''' 

'"^ '*ngel3.'""(bercognohe!') """ frescoes that were subsequently fin- 

Hrcrs, Milan. {Phoio. Bngi.) ished bv Luini alone ; but after 

this we lose sight of him, and Luini 

soon look his place in the orbit of Leonardo. On the other hand, 

the traditions of Foppa and of his school were courageously 
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maintained by Ambrogio Bergognone (at work 1480-1523), Am- 
brogio Bcvilacqua, known as Oberale, who flouiished between 1471 
and 1502 (Fig. 263), and 
others whose names have 
not yet been connected with 
any existing works. 

Bergognone, who was 
probably born at Fossano in 
the orovince of Cuneo, was 
the last valorous champion 
of Ihe old Umbard school 
of painting (Fig. 265). His 
picture, dated 1522, now in 
the church of the Olivelani 
of Nerviano, proves thai he 
remained faithful to the end 
lo the programme of his 
masters, and we can find 
nothing lo contradict this in the great fresco with numerous figures 
in S. Simpliciano ; neither in composition nor in the individual 
figures does this work depart in any way from the ideal of the 
quattrocento. We do not know the precise date of this master- 
piece, but that of ihe Nerviano panel shows how little change 
had taken place in the style of Bergognone at the lime when 

___^ ^__^ Leonardo's Lail Supper 

rj ~ ~~ I had existed for a quarter 

I of a century. 

I With Bergognone the 

I hope was nnally extin- 

I guished that the true Lom- 

I bard school of painting 

I might combine all its forces 

I in a single great spirit, and 

I deiinitefy achieve the lofty 

I flight that in the case of 

LI^ ^ _ _ I the Venetian school was 

accomplished by Titian, in 
""sc^l«™"«-> «THE«Nr (ti'iNtr' 'liat of •*>« ^mi\i!,n pro- 
a Mauriiio, Milan. (Phoio. ^njmon.) vincc by Correggio, in that 

of Florence by Michel- 
angelo, and in that of Umbria by Raphael. Before the fruit was 
ripe the tree was cut down. Under the influence, the dread 
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tyranny one may say, of Leonardo, the fonns of the old and lober 
school were traiufomied, a» by enchantment, and on every face was 
stereotyped that smile which a 
happy inspiration, d rhetorician 
or poet, has christened " enig- 
matic." 

Thus it came about that it was 
by the Leonardesque painters that 
the second phase of the school of 
Lombardy was once for all defi- 
nitely determined, by the disciples, 
that is to say, or the followers of 
the great Florentine master, many 
of wTiom had already attained lo a 
certab maturity before they sub- 
mitted to him. Among these last 
we must reckon Andrea Solano, 
who was living between 1460 and 
1515; he was a member of the 

old family of the Solan, so prolific in artists {p. 134). and brother 
of Crisloforo, known as 11 Gobbo (p. 141). Andrea is especially 
notable for his treatment of single figures. At times he moves us by 
an expression of suavity, as, above all. in the mournful figures of his 
Ecce Homo and of his Chrisl Bearing 
the Crvsi; at others he surprises us 
by the subtle drawing of his portraits 
(Fig. 269). Giovaniii Boltralfio (1467- 
1516) shows the influence of Leonardo 
more especially in sacred subjects, for 
when he devotes himself lo the por- 
trayal of real persons (Fig. 242) truth 
compels him to forget the mannerisms of 
the school. 

Even Luini (1470? - 1532). the 
greatest of the Lombard painters of 
this pMiod, is reckoned a pupil of 
Leonardo ; but as we have already 
slated, he should rather be regarded as 
a pupil of Bramantino, subsequently 
carried away by the irresistible current 
of ihe group around the great Florentine, 
been removed from their original positioi 
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Sallery at Milan. Tlius the beauti- 
il (icsco, so impressive in its solem- 
1 '. nity and peace, showing the body 
of St. Catherine deposited by an- 
gels in the sepulchre, is now in 
Uie Brera. There are other paint- 
ings that may still be admired in 
their original positions. In the 
churchatSaronno,nearMilan,where 
in the cupola there is a concert ot 
angels painted by Gaudenzio Fer- 
rari, Luini has covered the walls 
with frescoes, comprising, in addi- 
tion to several smatlei narrative sub- 
jects, two vast scenes with many 
figures — the Adoration of the 
magi, and the Preaenlation in the 
Bisra, MUan. (fw. £r.,,.) J«?f '«' Again, in the church of 
S. Mana degli AngeJi at Lugano, 
he carried out a magnificent representation of the Passion of Christ, 

which incomposition and in wealth ^__ 

of incident recalls the work of con- 
temporary German painters, while 
the treatment of the individual 
figures reveals the influence of Leo- 
nardo. Finally, in the church of 
the Monastero Maggiore, Milan, he 
has left us a valuable series of frescoes 

(Fig. 267). ;! 

But it is in the easel pictures of ; 4 
Luini and of the other Lombard I I 

painters of the day, that the ■"- I i 

fluence of Leonardo is most obvious ; 1 1 ' 

many of these panels have long been ; I 
assigned to the master himself, and 1 1 

indeed, in the types and expressions I ■ 

of the figures, if not in the acuteness „a. aji.— holv cokvusatiom. 
of the characterisation, they have (gumpietrino.) 

much in conunon with his genuine ^*''(^'o/o'Tii«im'^'^'* 

works. 

In addition to the painters who have already been mentioned, 

others who belonged to this prolific school were Ambrogio de 
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Predis, who was living between i 450 and i 520 (Pig. 244) and 
Francesco Melzi (see pp. 147, 148, and 150), Bernardino de' 
Conti (1450-1528), Andrea 
Salaino,' who flourished between I 
1 490 and 1 520, but whose artistic 
personality has not as yet been I 
defined, Marco da Oggiono, 
whose somewhat heavy hand in 
colour and design contrasts with 
the refined forms and well-balanced 
composition of Cesare da Sesto 
(1477-1527. Fig. 272); Gian 
Pielro Rizzi, known as Giam- 
pietrino (Fig, 271), whose Ma- 
donnas and puttini are full of 
grace, but who becomes weari- 
some with his endless nude hall 
figures of Lucretia or of the Mag- 
dalen ; Cesare Magni, incorrect rm. !7i.— vi"i.in and child, 
and feeble, and Francesco Na- Br„"^^i?,*^ "ip^^ri ,m 

I ',1 L- at J Brera, Milan. (PIMc. Bregt.) 

poletano, with his pufly torms and 

strong chiaroscuro (Fig. 273); all these last artists were working 
simultaneously. Finallv Bartolomeo Veneto also (1480-1555). 
though he was trained in the school of Giovanni Bellini, ended 
by yielding to the Leonardesque influence (p. 56, and Fig. 103). 
Nor, as concerns Northern Italy, was ihe influence of Leonardo 
confined to Lombardy, for, as we shall see, it extended over the 
neighbouring Piedmont ; neither was it restricted to painting ; it 
extended to sculpture, to which it gave a soft and melting quality, 
foreign alike to nature and to the Lombard tradition. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE IN MILAN 

FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 

Fuifon ^ Lombard A 



The School ol Leonardo was not teplaced in Lombardy by any 
other with a definite character o( its own. Under the Roman 
influence of the followers of Michelangelo and Raphael, the artistic 
typies of the various districts became definitely fused and unified 
as time went on, finally building up a natidnal style from which the 
painting of Venice alone escaped. The vicissitudes of the political 
world had extinguished one aspect of Milanese life. The house 
of Sforja, whose splendour was based both on individual taste 
and on the wish to rival ihe other Italian courts, came to an end, 
it may be said, on the day when Lodovico il Moro fell into the 
hands of the French at Novara. After this time, during the brief 
intervals when, amid wars, massacres, and plots, the sons of 11 Moro, 



protected rather by masters than by supporters, appeared upon the 
scene, there was no revival of the fine arts, nor were they furthered 
by the Spanish rule, which, after its establishment in Milan in 1535, 
held its ground, hostile and perverse, for almost two centuries. 
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We note with wonder, however, how the inborn energy of the 
Lombard race and the productive vigour that had distinguished 
the people of Milan for centuries 
were alill, in spite of an inevitable 
tendency to decadence, able to 
iind expression in remarkable 
works and in flourishing indus- 
tries, notwithstanding the ever- 
growing restraints of Spanish 
suspicion and oppression. Nor, 
amid their fervid enjoyment of 
life and their eager demand for 
pleasure, was there any falling ofi 
in religious enthusiasm among the 
Milanese ; it was in the six- 
teenth century that this spirit no. 176.— po»t* kouan*. hilan. 
found a notable ornament and ("■ »*ssi.) (Pkoio. 1. 1. i-Arii Crafche.i 
example in S. Carlo Borromeo 

(1536-1534), the founder of so many churches, convents, and 
beneficent institutions. 

Endless is the succession of architects, of sculptors, and of 
painters, who were at wort in Milan during the Spanish period, 
even if we take no note of the men employed in the minor arts 
(the goldsmiths, the gem-cutters, the ceramic artists, and the bell- 
lounderj), and in the manufacture of arms. The patronage 
of a single family, that of 
the Sforza. was now re- 
placed by that of some ten 
or even twenty families 
who had been enriched 
by the greater industries, 
and this, together with 
other causes, promoted the 
growth of an artistic eclec- 

The most prominent 
artist at Milan in the 
second half of the sixteenth 

called Tibaldi after his father and his grandfather. Pellegrino was 

bom in Valsolda in 1 527, but while still a lad he had been taken to 
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Bologna by his father, who was employed there in various building 
operations. Now Bologna was at that time a notable artistic centre. 
so that Pellegrino had hill 
opportunity ol developing 
his manifold artistic gifts, 
of which, as we shall see 
in due course, he gave many 
magnificent examples. Pass- 
ing to Milan, he placed 
himself at the disposal of 
Cardinal Borromeo, and 
became in succession archi- 
tect to the stale and to the 
conservators of the cathe- 
dral (1 567). He now threw 
aside everything that linked 
him with the past to follow 
freely his own taste and 
this in the baptistery, in the 
in the presbytery (with the 
ithing of the lower part of 
;h only carried out later bv 
with the past, although 
o, could not lead to any 
satislaclory result in the 
case of a building where 
every part should have 
been in harmony with a 
dominant architectural con- 
consecrated by the 
of nearly two cen- 
turies. Thus it happens 
that, though we may sin- 
cerely admire portions of 
the work executed by him 
in the cathedral when these 

merits, we find more plea- 
sure in the study of his 
architecture in buildings 
both planned and carried out by htm, as, for instance, the 
courtyard of ihe archbishop's palace (Fig. 277) and the mag- 
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nificent church of San Fedcle, erccled in Milan for the Jesiiiti 
at the instance of Carlo Borromeo. 

As an architect it was not only to the influence of Michelangelo 

that he wai subjected, bul 

in an equal degree to thai 
of Jacopo Sansovino, who 
was more inclined to the 
rich fusion of the architec- 
tural with the ornamental 
line. In his prodigious 
activity and in Uie variety 
of his gifts Pellegrino was 
a typical artist of ihe 
Renaissance; he did not 
shrink from any task, and 

he busied himself both „^ ,a=.-vi... s,»onett* ne,« m,lan 

with hydraulic under- (d. ouintallodi.) {/■Wo.' m«.wi™,.) 

takings and with the 

planning of fortifica lions. The success of his architectural work at 
Milan and in other cities— as at Varallo, where he built the church 
of the Sacro Monte, and at Novara, where he built ihe church 
,f S. Gaudenzio and the Palazzo Bellini -procured him an invita- 



tion fror 
he ^ 



Italy, a 



a Phihp II.. who 
chiefly occupied 
where the arl of 
represented by ihe 
f Luca Giordano, 
)f Federico Zuccari, of ihe 
Leoni. and of Giacomo 
Trezzo, covers so wide a 
field. Pellegrino remained 
eight or nine years in 
Spain, and he died shortly 
after his return to Milan. 
This was in 1 596. when 
his rival. MartJno Bassi, 
who had barely reached 
the age of fifty, had al- 
ready been five years in his 
grave. 

This Martino had been 
and as he 



1587 
painting. 



him to Spain. Ther 
bove all in Ihe E.5curial, a 



severe critic of the works of Pellegrino, 
led in Vitruvius and in statics," and further, 
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A man of calm judgment, his criticism was competent and fonnidable. 
But, as often happens in such cases, when it came lo compebng with 
Peliegrino in actual works, 
he showed himself by no 
means his equal. Never- 
theless, his Porta Romana 
(Fig. 276), and his work 
in the remodelling of the 
interior of S. Lorenzo and 
in the building of the cupola 
of thai church (Fig. 214), 
aie much admired. 

Of Alessi we shall have 
to speak at greater length 
in connection with the art 
^°'u^'>^."ZT\p'^<o:Zii.) of .Genoa, where his ac- 

tivity was pnncipaily exer- 
cised. But we must note here that in Milan he de»gned the 
church of S. Vittore (1 560). TTie architectural work, however, that 
has brought him most fame, was the great palace entrusted to him 
in I 558 by the Genoese merchant. Tommaso Marino, which stiU 
retains the name of the Marino P^ace, in spite of the fact 
thai the commercial failure of its munificent owner caused it to pass 
almost at once into the hands of the Government, who in 1 859 ceded 
it to the municipality. The exterior of the Marino Palace is 
stately and elegant, and the 
rich decoration of the inner 
court is full of movement 
and life (Fig. 278) ; but 
traces may be already dis- 
covered of certain motives 
which, carried lo excess at 
a later time, became the 
trivialities that offend us 
on the facade of S. Maria 
presso S. Celso. 

It was at this time, 
during the second half of 

the sixteenth century, that ^"'^ wcchihi^) ° (f *oio'''s^osi' ) 

the art of Vincenzo Se- 

regni and Giuseppe Meda was developed. The first of these 

architects is known above all by his Palazzo dci Giureconsulti 
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(1564, Fig. 279), a building thai was copied in the succeeding 
century in the Scuole Palatine ; the secona owes his fame to the 
corllle of the Archbishop' 



Seininary(Fig.275),which 

FabioMangone(d. 1629) 

elected to imitate in his 

courtyard of the CoUegio 

EUvetico, a palace that in 

later days became the home 

of the Senate, and now 

houses the state archives. 

TTie courtyards of these 

two palaces are, in similar 

fashion, sunounded by a 

trabcated loggia of two 

storeys, an ananaement ""'raETiLiTAsy'DiSisimJ .^lA^^Huccra^r "' 

more frequently adopted (PhM Brogi.) 

in Milan than elsewhere. 

TTiis trabcated loggia is common in Florence, but it is practically 
confined to the summits of buildings. It was used, indeed, by 
Brunelteschi in the Pazzi Chapel, but here he broke the horizontal 

line with a great central arch, p 

Feruzzi used it in the Palazzo T « ! 

Massimo in Rome, Vasari in the 
Uffizi, and Da Valle in the Paduan 
University; but in this they had 
no imitators. At Bologna it made 
its appearance at a later date. 
But everywhere the arch found 
greater favour. To whom are we 
to attribute the first blroduction 
or the popularisation in Milan of 
this trabcated form, a form that 
survived even into the nineteenth 
century in the architectural works 
of Amati (Fig. 287) and of 
Percgo (Fig. 286)? To Bra- 

mante? As far back as the six- ^,^ .=,—„„„ ur fc,ut, n.um 
tecnih century Cesariani ascribed (l. cagnoia) {Ph^m. Brogi.) 

to him the Ponlktlla of the 

Castello, and again, in Rome, the cloisters of S. Maria della Pace 

are attributed to him ; in both these buildings the horizontal line of 
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the architrave above the columns gives repose to the composition. 
The two storeys, again, may be seen in a house of the Via Torino 
(Nos. 10-12) which dales 
back to the period of the 
Sforza. But it was only 
inl547.inlhe"yilladelU 
Simonelta " f which Dom- 
enico Guintallodi of Prato 
built in the suburbs of 
Milan for Ferrante Gonza- 
ea, Duke ofGuastalla), that 
tnis form appeared in the 
aspect which was to in- 
spire the architect Meda, 
and, through Meda, to 
reach Mangone (Fig. 280). 
In Milan there was no 
great change in the main 
lines of the architecture during the seventeenth century ; it 
remained faithful to the doctrines taught in the preceding century, 
and although we do not find, as at Rome and at Venice, any 
architects of the first rank, the city can boast quite a number of 
men whose skill and industry gave distinction to the whole city, 
endowing it with many notable buildings, both civil and religious. 
The opening years of 




(raiECO.) (PhtlB. 1. 1. i'Arti GraftkeJi 



this century gave us the 
works of the already-men- 
tioned Fabio Mangone ; 
those of the Padre Gian 
Lorenzo Binago, the archi- 
tect of the church of S. 
Alessandro (1602, Fig. 
281);, those of Pietro 
Antonio Barca, the chi^ 
architect of the Palazzo di 
Giustizia, begun in 1607 ; 
and of Francesco Maria 
Ricchini, the most import- 
ant architect of this period ; 
it is to him (assisted occa- 
sionally by his son Domenico, or from time to time by others) that we 
owe the Durini ( 1 603) and the Litta (Fig, 282) palaces and, perhaps, 
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also that o( the Annoni family ; the 

vast and magniBcent Brera (1615, 

Fiff. 283). and other buildings. 
In 1712 the Milanese territory 

was handed over to Austria, who 

ruled it inlinitely better than Spain 

had done. The change of govern- 
ment, however, had no appreciable 

influence upon the world of art, 

which went its way, faithful to the 

national traditions ; at the most 

taking on a somewhat more grace- , 

ful character, thanks to the greater 

lightness of ornamental detail. We 

have fine examples of the art of I 

this period in the Palazzo Sormani. no iss — oallem* votobe 

built by Francesco Croce (he was ^""""^''(p)S"^"ji,i^-y"'°'""'' 

also the author of the great pinnacle 

of the cathedral), in the interior of which much of the old furniture 

is still preserved ; the Palazzo Cusani (now the headquarters of the 

Military Division), of which Anton Maria Ruggeri was the archi- 
tect (F^ig. 284) ; and the Palazzo 
*r| Clerici, where, in one of the rooms, 
G. B. Tiepolo has spread a feast 
j for the eyes, overflowing with his 
fantasy and his macnilicent colour. 
Architecture in Milan during the 
last third of the eighteenth century 
I ■ ' was entirely dominated by Giuseppe 
PiermariniofFoIigno(1734-1808), , 
a disciple of Luigi Vanvitelli. It 
was he who, in place of the rocnco 
then in fashion, substituted forms of 
a simpler character, and thus, it 
may be said, prepared the way for 
the neo-classicism o( later days. It 
would be impossible to enumerate 
all his works here : suffice it to say 
that he restored the Royal Palace, 
built the Scala Theatre, the Palazzo 

Belnoioso, and in the environs o( Milan, the Villa di Monza, and 

the Villa Adda at Cassano. Piermarini was appointed by Maria 
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Cslhedra], Milan. (Phtilc 



Other 



Theresa professor of architecture in the 
Brera Academy, (ounded in 1 776, and 
he was thus able to train a whole 

Seneralion of architects who developed 
leir activity in that prosperous period 
during which Milan was under French 
rule, Uiat is to say, irom May, 1 7%, 
when General Bonaparte took the 
town from the Austtians, until 1614, 
when it was restored to them. 

What a period of glory was this 
for Milan and for Lombardy I In the 
domain of letters and of science it 
was the bme of Pietro and Alessandro 
Verri, of Giuseppe Parini, of Ugo 
Foscolo and Vincenzo Monti, of 
Alessandro Volta, of Bamaba Oriani, 
and many more I Some of these 
barely outlived the year 17%, 
greater or lesser 



slill flourished in 1814; but all of then 
degree, contributed to the Napoleonic splen- 
dour. We shall see later who were the 
painters and sculptors of this time. Among 
the architects let us mention Simone Cantoni 
(1736-1818). who built the Palazzo Serbel- 
loni: Giuseppe Zancia (1752-1818), who 
built the Porta Nuova ; Lodovico Pollak 
(1752-1806), who built the Vdla Reale; 
Luigi Cagnola (1762-1833), who built the 
Arco delta Pace (Fig. 287); and Giuseppe 
Perego (1776-1817), who built the Palazzo 
Rocca-Saporiti (Fig. 286). 

Whatever may be thought of the architec- 
ture of the neo-classical pieriod, no one can 
deny that this architecture possesses a unity 
of aim and a harmony of method that give it 
a definite place in the history of art. After no. igi.— s. babthoio- 
this lime there was no agreement as to the "^^a'lhednj "mu""^ 
path to be followed, and architects, no less iPMa. Bragi.') 

than their patrons, vied with one another (as 
indeed they still do) in their uncerlainty as to the choice of one 
style rather than another. If, neverthdess, here and there some 
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noiabie building has emerged from 
the aggregate of eccentricities, we 
must regard it as the result of indi- 
vidual studies and of personal taste, 
as, forinstance, Carlo Amati'schurch 
of S. Carlo, finished in 1847 (Fig. 
287), or the Cassa di Risparmio 
(Savings Bank) (Fig. 289), built by 
Giuseppe Balzaretti (1801-1874). 
Giuseppe Mengoni n827-l877) 
has given us a proof of even greater 
skill, if of less refined taste, in the 
construction of the Galleria Vit' 
torio Emanuele, planned in the 
k>tm of a Latin cross and roofed 

with glass. The general effect is ^ ^ ^ — palaiio beoli ouebok 
too theatrical, but it cannot be ^milah. (lioke leoni) 

denied that this arcade is dis- iPinin. Bmgi.'i 

tinguished by a certain grandeur 

and novelty of conception (Fig. 288). 



As might be expected, the exuberance 
of the decorative elements in the buildings 
erected during that long period known as 

the Baroque, caused the number of sculp- 

tors to exceed even that of the architects. 

Over the exterior as well as in the interior 

of every church spread a vigorous and 

intricate vegetation, interspersed with 

figures of saints, of putlini, of animals, 

symbols, and so forth. Statuaries and 

omamentists swarmed in every comer 

of Italy, and it must be acknowledged 

that these men showed a fervour of 

no. !!)j-— UABTYRDOH OF invcntion and a courage in execution that 

s. AHBBosE. i„ t])g remote centres oi art is not to 

cJiSm.'.;, t. di^overed eilhe. Wo,, or .fl„ 

(PAoM. Lisumi.) 1 here was now an end of provincial 

art, and in every direction facility and 

prompmess of execution is to be found. How is it possible, and 

indeed what end would it serve, to collect the names of the 
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oirluoii of this time except in a few indi- 
vidual case*? Thev are to be reckoned 
by the thousand, ana there ia not one quiet 
town that cannot point with pride to more 
than one worthy sculptor who has made a 
name lot himself with the chisel and the 
modelling tool. After Rome, Milan ^{as 
perhaps at this time the city that held the 
greatest swarm of sculptors. This we must 
attribute, apart from her wealth, to the 
work still carried on in the cathedral, 
where, as we have said, more than a 
thousand sculptors collaborated ; of these 
afmut a half worked in the period between 
the year 1 300 and the present day, that is 
_ to say, more than two hundred in the six- 

"°(c"b'usnatl?*^ teenth century, about a hundred in the 

Caihedral, MUan. seventeenth, some sixty or so in the 

(i>*Dto, itijMf.) eighteenth, about one hundred and thirty 

in the nineteenth, and already some twenty 

in the present century. And there were many others living in Milan 

who found employment, not in the 

cathedral, but in other churches, 

and in the numerous palaces that 

were in course of erection ot of 

reconstruction. 

To discem and to follow up the 

various sources of influence and the 

various schools of Lombard sculp- 
ture in the sixteenth century would 

t>e a difficult, not to say an impossi- 
ble, task. A gentle infusioti of 

Bambaia's art is clearly to be seen, 

more especially in the works of 

Gian Giacomo della Porta, of 

Cristoforo Lombardo, of Giulio da 

Oggiono, and of others ; then, 

again, the influence of Michelangelo ^^ — idstice (f zahabatta ) 

and of Sansovino cannot be denied, Cathedral, MiLan. {Phote. Lissoni:) 

an influence easy to be explained in 

a town where Pellegrini ruled for so long, and in such close 

relation to Francesco Brambilla. Not a few artists combined the 
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, or rather attempted to do so, 
the Rrst style to make their way 
nd, in other words attempting to 
(cles of heroes to their decrepit 



patsing froiT 

mve iie mi 
figures! 

Such pha: 
so full ' ■ 



s as these in the history o{ art are 
\ inequality and confusion, that it is 
impossible for criticism to establish dear 
divisions or to fix definite ciiteria. Add to 
this that in Milan at this time we look in vain 
(or any artist of eminence capable of eliminating 
the weak elements and concentrating the strong 
in a characteristic and well'defined creation. 
Nevertheless, works well worthy of study have 
been left us by Marco d'Agrate (working 
1522-1571), whose modelling is uniformly 
accurate, but who owes his fame above all to "^c^^'l^tt^T^ 
his " anatomical " figure of St, Bartholomew cathedral. Milan. 
fFig. 291); by Angelo de Marinis (working (Ph<.,o. Lh^^i.) 

1556-1564), sober and restrained in his statue 
of Pius rV. (Fig. 290), but generally emotional, elegant and some- 
times even sensuous in style; by Stoldo Lorenzi and Annibale 



_ .__ style; 

Fontana (1540-1587), who in the extensive 
on the facade of S. Maria presso S. Celso 
showed that, while accepting Michelangelo's 
reform, they were careful to modi^ its 
audacibes. But the foremost sculptor of 
the dav was Leone Leoni (1509^1592); 
he had also a successful career in Spain, 
where his work was continued by his son 
Pompeo, who died at Madrid in 1610. 
Leoni made some long sojourns in Milan 
at various times between 1555 and 1585, 
and there he built for himself a very singu- 
lar house, known as the Palazzo degli 
Omenoni, from the colossal statues — tela- 
mon/^which adorn the fa^de (Fig, 292). 
f-fis principal work in Milan is the monu- 
ment to Gian Giacomo de' Medici in the 
Cathedral. 

Among the sculptors of the seventeenth 
century who attained to some repute, were 
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Gaspare VUmaia, who died in 1631, after 
having held the post oi chief sculptor to the 
cathedra! for some forty years ; Gian Bat- 
tista Maestri, known as Volpino (d. 1 680). 
the sculptot of the imposing ligure of Sant' 
Autea in the Cathedral ; Carlo Simon- 
elta (a. 1693). careful and academic (Fig. 
293); Stefano Sampietro (d. 1716); 
Ehonigi Bus«ola, weak in his heroic at- 
tempts, but pleasing enough in his female 
statues, as we see in his S. Dorothea 
rt^ig. 297) ; Andrea Prevosto, and 
Giuseppe Rusnati, who died in 1713, and 
with whom we pass into the eighteenth 
century (Fig. 294). 

Sculpture in Milan, although it still 

nc. igg.— NAPOLEON I. preserved its Baroque character, as time 

B*""*",^",' went on gradually became more subtle 

Br.,., M.l^. ^j ^^^^j ^^j^^ ^^ influence of such 

French artists as Coysevox, Girardon, Puget, Coustou, and others. 
An increase in grace is indeed the feature that chiefly distinguishes 
this art from the preceding period, and this grace was the special 
quality which the French masters had im- 
' posed upon the Italian sculpture of the 
dnquecento, and upon the Bernini school of 
the seventeenth century, from which Girar- 
don mainly drew his inspiration. Nor should 
we forget, in considering the sculpture of this 
long period, derisively christened Baroque, 
that even if we condemn the conception and 
forms of individual works, we mustrecognise 
its perfect and superb decorative propriety, 
and its vivid and vital portraiture. 

The most admired sculptors in Milan in 
the eighteenth century were Francesco 
Zarabatta, notable for his, at thai time, un- 
usual restraint (Fig, 295) ; Carlo Francesco 
Melone. whose modelling is full of grace (Fig. 
«G .oo-™DA,»*crABEtB 2%); Carlo Maria Giudici (1723-1804. 
«ATTAiHis™(c"/^-AB£) '^'S" ^'^) «"*^ Giuseppc Frauchl (1729- 
iiATTAjHi^.^^ca^resABo. 1 806). thc Ust two, artists of a transibon 
iFhoio. LUsmi.) period, in whose work the resdessness of the 
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eighteenth century is combined with a cold 
academic solemnity in -a manner not alto- 
gether unattractive. 

Meantime Antonio Canova, of whom we 
have already spoken, triumphed, and with 
him neo-classicism triumphed unopposed 
in the Academy of Fine Arts established in 
the Brera, where Andrea Appiani appUed 
the same principles to painting, There 
flourished at that lime in Milan, where the 
influence ol Canova was strengthened bv 
various remarkable examples of his work 
(Fig. 298), several artists of respectable 
eminence who remained faithful to their 
banner even (or some time after the fall of 
the Empire, but who worked under the chill- 
ing influence of an external theory which 
may justly be called archsological, rather 
than under the warm breath of a living 
internal fire. Hence their art is monotonous, and it is monotonous 
also in its smooth and uniform technique ; this was a reaction from 
the work of Bernini and his followers who had given pictorial 
values to the marble, furrowing the material in various ways, leaving 
it opaque in one place, in another 
translucent. Among the sculptors 
of this long period we may mention 
G. B. Perabo (Fig. 299) and 
Abondio Sangiorgio (1798-1879) 
to whom we owe the sestiga on the 
Arco della Pace (Fig. 285). 

To these men, who were ousted 
by the triumph of Romanticism (see 
p. 95), succeeded Pietro Magni 
(1817-1877, Fig. 301). Vincenzo 
Vela (1820-1891. Fig. 303), 
Odoardo Tabacchi (1831-1905, 
Fig. 302), Francesco Barzaghi 
(1839-1892), celebrated chiefly for 
his equestrian statue of Napoleon 
111., and Giuseppe Grandi (1843- 

1894). whose beautiful statue of ™- 'd* vmTTV*"oNrr'''''' 
Beccaria has, strange to say, been Milan. {Pkoio. Aiinaril 
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CHAPTER XIV 



PAINTING IN MILAN AFTER THE SCHOOL OF 
LEONARDO 



Eckdic Charadcr of Pa 
Zuaarl al MlU.— 
Galkm.—Thc Roman 



„ L<,tnb<-niu—Tlt Pi 



(t French Occapatioa.—Afipiaai.—Th^ Bn 



From the close of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century Lombardy could boast of many good painters, but not 
of any individual school. Her painters were more or less followers 
ol the schools then flourishing at Venice, al Ror 



especially at Bologna, but they i 



distinct tyc 



:eded i 



creating i 



[ their own, differing from the others, and easily 



recognisable. 

It should be note 
Leonardo and before the 
a group of painters from Cren 



I that after the extinction of the school of 
.1 of the Procaccini from Bologna, 
lona and from Lodi worked with 
ich success at Milan; besides the members of the Campi and 
Piazza families, and that Nicola d'Appiano who has been identified 
by some with the Pseudo-Boccaccino, we find Giovan Paolo 
Lomazzo (1538-1600), a mannered but vivacious artist, and the 
author of an interesting treatise on painting, and his disciple, Ambrogio 
Figino (1 548-1600 ?), a mediocre painter of historical subjects, but 
a successful portraitist (Fig. 305). 
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The lack of biogra^ical material 
ing the family o[ the Procaccini is one of the 
many gaps in the history of art AH we 
know of them is still confined to the scanty 
notices of the old writers. And yet they 
were a family of artists of no Httle importance, 
and comparatively modem, concerning whom 
we might expect the archives to furnish us 
with an abundant harvest, or at any rale to 
give us the important dates. But what 
attempt has yet been made to establish the 
birth year or the death year of Ercole 
Procaccini. the elder, oi those of his sons, 
CamiUo, Giulio Cesare, and Carlo Antonio? 
Who has inauired into the interesting ques- 
tion of the date when this family of artists 
passed from Bologna to Milan? There is 
some evidence that it was about 1570, but 
nothing definite is known. According to 
Baldinucci. Giulio worked at first as a 
I time he abandoned the practice of sculpture 



and devoted himself to painting. Ni 
in contradiction to this statement, there 
is strong evidence that Giulio never, 
or only very late in life, gave up the 
practice of sculpture, since as late as 
1617, when he had for some years past 
taken to painting also, he undertook to 
carve for the Cathedral of Milan (for 
which building he had already executed 
several statues) a grouD representing the 
" Disputation in the Temple." a work 
that was ultimately carried out by others. 
From what masters did Camillo and 
Giulio learn their art? What artists 
did they select for imitation? Their 
father was, no doubt, their master, but 
the painters of the magnificent school 
of Parma — Correggio and Parmigia- 
nino — were their exemplars, while it was 
1 that they had studied thi 



Brcra. .MDaa. 
(Pkolo. I. I. d'ArIi Craficht.) 



irks of Federico Barocci, 
ho had paid several visits to Milan between 1592 and 1602. 
IdO 
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As we shall see, the Bolognese painters of the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century scorned the formulas ol the Roman school ; they 
admired the splendours of the Venetians, but it was the school 
of Parma that they followed almost without reservation. We 
cannot now say wnether it is true that Giulio Procaccini, as 
Ticozzi relates, succeeded in imitating the pictures of Correggio 
so as to deceive the best experts. It is at least certain that several 
of his works, both in public and private galleries, are attributed 
to Parmigianino. Although the tendency to exaggerated length 
that we find in the somewhat effeminate forms of the latter artist is 
corrected in the figures of Giulio Procaccini, yet the types selected, 
their iridescent colout enlivened by unexpected ruddy passages, and 
their poses are the true 
offspring of those graceful 
creations which issued 
from the brain and brush 
of the Emilian master 
(Fig. 306). Malvasia de- 
clared that Camillo was 
tulto piacecole e vago and 
Giulio lutlo severo e forte. 
These are adjectives 
, thrown out, as it were, at 
hazard, without much re- 
flection, seeing that any 
Siality might be denied to 
iulio rather than gentle- 
ness and charm, while 
these, on the other hand, a 
Camillo, an artist whose col< 

And this, too, must have been the opinion of contemporary 
artists, seeing that, as a master, they gave the preference to Giulio. 
A disciple who was faithful to him lor a considerable time was 
Enea Salmegaia, known as Talpino (1550-1626. Fig. 307); 
associated with the latter we find Daniele Creapi, and the two 
Nuvoloni brothers (known also as Panfilo from the name of theit 
father, a Cremonese painter) drew their inspiration from his works. 

The seventeenth century biowaphers provide scanty notices, and 

these uncertain and contradictory, concerning Cian Battista 

0557-1633), the father of Daniele Crespi, who was known as 

Cerano from his birthplace in the province of Novara. They 
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agree. Kowever, in the slalement thai as a youth he was senl to 
study at Rome and at Venice ; he then settled in Milan, where he 
was appointed Court painter and super- 
intendent of the works of statuary in the 
cathedral (from 1629 to the day of his 
death) ; he also obtained the patronage 
of Cardinal Boiromeo, and he has Idt 
highly appreciated works in the city, both 

Eictorial and architectural. We sec in 
is pictures the influence of the Novara 
school ; we may judge that horn a child 
he had had betoie his eyes many works 
by Gaudenzio Ferrari ; and if something 
non-Lombard in origin is to be discovered 
in them, it consists of certain fugitive 
reminiscences of Federico Barocci and 
II Rosso Fiorentino, from whom he 
would seem to have derived the boy 
angel who is bending strenuously over 
the big viola, and whose little many- 
coloured wings are quivering with the 
effort — the ddicious motive to be found 
rera. Cerano, however, is more modern 
Rosso or Barocci, and it was he, per- 
vitreous 



((llCHEUAKCEtO DA CABAVAOCIO.) 

Thf Louvre, Paris. 
(PAWd. Alinari.) 

in the large picture in the I 
in his brushwork than eithi 

haps, who first made use of silvery passages, and of th< 
glazings, which, after their triumphant application in the works of Giu- 
seppe MariaCrespi, known as 
Lo Spagnuolo, were adopted 
by Piazzetla and Tiepolo. 

When we eitamiiie the 
pictures of the Procaccini and 
Cerano we cannot but feel 
surprised to find that they 
are entirely free from the aca- 
demic influence of Federico 
Zuccari (who was working in 
Milan in 1597 and again in 
1601), as well as from the no. 309.-™ p-»™.yA-n.v. 

stern arid troubled naturalism Brem, MUan! "TphZ^And^.^^-) 

of Michelangelo Merisio da 

Caravaggio (1 569-1609, Fig. 308). It is true that the latter, as a 

result othis violence and eccentricity, had early to leave Caravaggio 
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and Milan, seeldns work elsewhere, and more often finding strife and 

penalties ; but he had already painted subject pictures and portraits 

in Lombardy, and his manner, which, 

both in conception and in execution, 

had a certain tragic efiiciency, had won 

him admirers even in that Bolognese 

School against which he had battled. 

and at a later date fervent followers in 

Southern Italy. Here, unconsciously, he 

was the founder of a school which, 

culminating in Ribera, Mattia Preti. and 

others, came to be known as Neapolitan. 
Daniele Crespi, as fat as can be judged 

from the works that are assigned to him. 

likewise escaped all influence from this 

quarter. But unfortunately tliese do not 

allow us to define his artistic personality 

with absolute precision, so various are 

they in execution. Bom at Busto Arsizio 

in 1 590, he studied under his father 

Cerano and with Giulio Procaccini ; he 

found employment in the Certosa of 

Pavia. and in the Ducal Palace at Mil: 

of the plague at Milan in 1630, when 

fortieth year. 

Daniele Crespi, then, founded no school, and in this he differed 

from Pier Francesco MazzucchelH (1571-1626), known as II 
Morazzone from the place 
of his birth, near Varese. 
In his case, again, there is 
a deficiency of biographical 
detail ; nor can we place 
much reliance upon those 
critics who, on the ground 
thai as a youth he went 
to Rome, describe him as 
influenced by the schools 
there in vogue at the_clo*e 
of the sixteenth century. 
It is evident that he de- 
veloped under the influence of Lombard and Bolognese masters. 

more especially under that of Camillo Procaccini. Under the 
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and finally he died 
e had barely completed his 
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310^, and as a painter of 



ptolection of Cardinal Bonomeo 
ne found extensive employment 
in Lombardy, and he was about 

to undeilake the decoration of 
the cupola of the cathedra] of 
Piacenza at the time of his death. 
After this time there was a 
sensible faUing oH in Lombard 
painting, and the obscurity of the 
artists of the day corresponds to 
the slight importance of their 
works. That they were experts 
in the handling of the brush is all 
that can be said of them for the 
most part. Some few are on a 
slightly higher level, as Francesco 
Londonio (1723-1782), a most 
prolific painter of pastoral subjects 
worthy of a place beside 



da Tivoli and Castiglioni ; finally, Giuliano Traballesi (] 727 
1 8 1 2), who migrated from Florence 
to Milan, and Uiere applied himself 
lo decorative work with a grace and 
dexterity (Fig. 3 1 1) derived to some 
extent from Tiepolo ; he has left 
marvellous decorations in Milan in 
the Clerici, Archinti, and Dugnani 
Palaces, lo say nothing of his work 
in S. Ambrogio. 

When subsequently, during the 
" French " period, Milan became 
the most Important city of Italy, and 
when, as we know, artistic taste took 
another direction, some painters of 
true merit flourished in the cily, such 
as Giovanni Bellati (1745-1808). 
Giuseppe Mazzola (1748-1838), 
and Giuseppe Bossi (1777-1815), 
an artist of^ much culture and re- 
finement (Fig. 304). It is to him. 
i. writer on art and indefatigable 
Appiani, that we owe the inauguration of 
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the magnificent Brera Gallery, Appiani, we may mention, was 
the most celebrated and authoiitative artist of the Napoleonic period 
in Milan, and, after Canova and David, the most convinced and 
thorough-goina representative of neo-cUssicism. Hence it can 
readily be understood that he had crealer success in mythological 
subjects (Fig. 3 1 2) than in those derived from sacred or profane 
history. Appiani, however, was no slave to his school, for a certain 
individuality both of sentiment and of execution distinguishes him 
from his contemporaries. He excels, too, in his portraits, dweSling 
upon those traits which give likeness and character, and emphasising 
them with a rare dignity of pose and severity of technique. 
Appiani was bom at Bosisio, the home of Giuseppe Parini, in 1 754, 
and was sent to study at Milan, where he at once attracted attention 
by some portraits. It i 
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O90 that' he obtained his first 

great successes with his piC' 

tures of 5. Elizabeth and of 

Hercales at the Croaa-roads; 

later he was entrusted with 

the frescoes on the spandrils 

beneath the cupola of 5. Maria 

presso S. Celso. A man of 

a practical and clear-sighted 

bent, he succeeded in making a 

career for himself not only in 

the arts, but in public life, so 

that we find him successively 

member of the Legislative 

Chamber of the Cisalpine 

Republic (1797), elector in the Co//eg.o dei DoltH\ 802), member 

of the Institute of Science, Literature, and Art, and keeper of the 

Brera Gallery after having cleverly ousted Bossi from this post. His 

most famous work is the decoration of the Royal Palace, which he 

left unfinished, for in 1613 he had an apoplectic stroke which put 

an end to his activity, although he lingered on for another four years. 

After the death of Appiani the classical painlets produced little, 

so that the victory of the Romanticists in this case was an easy one ; 

the victory was brought about by a small group of painters, among 

whom Francesco Hayez. who came from Venice, was the most 

prominent (See p. 95). 

The influence of the art of the day was all-powerfiil. It 

transformed the style of painters educated in a different school, and 
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it was still to be recognised even in those 
artists who sought after and attained to 
new diecis, urged on, on the one side, by 
the example ol France, on the other by 
that of Naples, where at that time 
Antonio Palizzi and Domenico Morelli 
were at work, if nol with new ideas, at 
least with a new fervour. Painting in 
Milan, as in the rest of Italy, continued 
for the whole course of the nineteenth 
century more or less under the influence 
of Romanticism ; romantic in spirit it in- 
deed always remained, under the influence 
of literature and of the drama, no less 
than under that of tiayez. 

However, at the time some excellent 
artists were at work, such as that eccentric 

Piinter Giovanni Camevali, known as 
iccio (1804-1876), Alessandro Focosi 
:nico and Girolamo Induno — the 
1 genre paintings (Fig. 313), the 



314). Dor 
excelling 



ilitary subjects— Federico Farufiini (1831- 
id many others. Nor must we be led astray by 

the technique of Tranquillo Cremona 

n837-l878): in spirit he remained to 
the end a Romanticist (Fig. 316). How 
far, on the other hand, Mosfe Bianchi 
( 1 840- 1 904), a painter of much elegance, 
and Giovanni Segantini (1858-1899), 
succeeded in freeing themselves from the 
Romantic tradition still remains a question. 
The latter was a spirited investigator of 
die problems presented by Alpine land- 
scape and a successful handler of hght 
(Fig. 317). 

It will be the task of succeeding genera- 
tions to estimate the strength of the 
'"('r.^cii™o«A.r^ dominion of Romanticism upon the art 

Ptoperty of the, Commune of q[ Jtaly in the nineteenth centuty ; they 
™°' will be able to determine its limits and 

to define the characters that distinguish its ideals from those of 
preceding and succeeding eras. We, for our part, must not let 
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ourselves be deceived by every cry of Iresb conquests or d 
reform. Lorenzo Barlolini was convinced that he had routed the 
Academicians amid the clamour of those who, along with him, in 
perfect faith, believed themselves to be revolutionaries. At the present 
day Bartolini, too, takes bis place in his niche as an Academician. 
Meantime the historians of the future will do justice to the 
Romantic School of art, a school that was developed in harmony 
with a splendid school of literature and with a splendid music, 
above all, with a great civic and patriotic movement that gave back 
to lulians their Fatherland. 

BIBUOGRAPHY OF CHAPTER XIV 




CHAPTER XV 

ART IN LOMBARDY 

LoDi, Cremona and Pavia 

LomtarJ ChamcUr ofAri In thin DIHrM.—The Comaclnl.—Thc Plazai Famlte.—Pianlin id 
CTcmiinii.— TlKBcndK Famlln: Bnccacclno, The Campl, St^onlika /I nguluBla.—Tfic 
Callidral of CwmoiM.— Porfa .■ The Cenoia.—Tlie ManUaaiia o( Pacia.—Amadto.— 
Sculdu^lnlh,: CiTtoK,, 

Brescia and Bergamo, in art as in politics, followed on the 
whole in the wake of Venice, although from their geographical 

Ksition one might rather have expected ihem to turn to 
ilan, who, however, extended her influence in the direction of 
Piedmont and of Liguria. On the other hand, a distinctly Lombard 
character may be found in another not less important group of cities 
and small towns scattered over the more southerly and western 

Parts of (he vast plain compriied between the Alps, the Ticino, the 
'o and the Mincio. It is only near Varese, at Casligllone d'Olona, 
that we come upon an oasis, as it were, of Tuscan art. There as 
we have seen, the style of Brunelleschi appears in the " Chiesa di 
Villa" (Fig. 227) ; and there, rather than at Florence or at Rome, 
we may study the wotk of Masohno da Panicale who decorated the 
Collegiate Church and the adjacent baptistery. (See above p, 1 37.) 
But it would be impossible to notice one by one the cities, great 
and small, the villages, the castles, all of them notable from an 
artistic point of view, that arise along the lower Alpine slopes or are 
scattered over the fertile plain. On every side, it may be said, rite 
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monumenli woilhy of note. From Monza, on the one. hand, 
proud of its cathedral (Fig. 319) built by Matteo da Campione 

and not less of its Longo- 

bard treaiure, to Crema, '~t^ ' ~~ _ | 

on the other, a town which, | •'' < 

in S. Maria della Croce, | y, '.^^ 

boasts one of the most 
elegant buildings erected in 
the style of Bramanle (see 
above p. 140 and Fig. 
235); from Como whose 
cathedral, from 13% on- 
wards, two centuries have 

endowed with beauties, _ _ 

varied indeed but har- 
monious in style, (see above no. 319— cathedral, uohia. 
p. 140 and Fig. 236) to (PI^..AIi«^i.) 
baronno, famous for its 

" Santuario." built by Pietto dell' Orto in 1498, and adorned 
with frescoes by Luini and by Gaudenzio Ferrari (Fig. 320) ; 
from Vaiese, which owns in its Madonna del Monte one of 
the most solemn and harmonious blendings of the works of man 
and those of nature, to Palianza, whose proximity is announced 
by the graceful cupola of the fifteenth century Madonna di Campagna, 
rising boldly amid the green 
foliage ; from Fomo, which 
prides itself upon its noble 
S. Giovanni with its sump- 
tuous porch sculptured oy 
the Rodari, to Lodi with its 
Church of the Incoronata, 
that masterpiece of Bat- 
tagio and Giovanni Dolce- 
bono of which we have 
already spoken (p. 1 40 and 
Fig. 234). And in every 
town were bom artists 
who attained to positions 
of note, although they may 
not have been brought together 
schools with 




contemporary groups and in 



To Lodi belongs the well-known family of Piazza, which pro- 
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duced so many painters; of these, however, only the following 
are now rememWd :-Alberlino (d. 1529. Fig. 32 IJ; his 
brother, Martino (Fig. 323), who at the beginning painted undei 
the influence of Bergognone. then passed lo the maiineT of Leonardo 
(the connecting link was perhaps Cesare da Sesto), and finally to that 
of Raphael ; and CaHsto. who was working up to about 1 562, and 
whose style shows the influence of Romanino and of Pordenone. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate our ignorance, up to the 
present time, of die work of tne older members of the Piazza 
family, and the extent to which their work has been confused with 
that of other artists. 

But of all the cities of Lombatdy, Cremona was the one which 

I — — — -| produced the largest and most 

f compact group of painters. The 

F Bembo family, oripnally from 

Brescia, the Boccaccino and the 
|| Campi would suffice to give it 

■ fame. But in addition to these the 

following competent artists must not 
be forgotten : Cristoforo Moretti, 
Filippo and Francesco Taccom, 
painters who flourished shortly 
after the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the first wavering between 
the schools of Lombardy and Ver- 
ona, the other two inclining to the 
school of Venice, more especially 
to Giovanni Bellini ; Tommaso 
Aleni, known as Fadino, and Fran- 
cesco Casella, both of whom lived 
to aboul 1 325, in the suiroundine 
country for the most part, dominated 
by the art of Boccaccino, and drawing sweetness from the vision of 
the picture (still in S. Agostino) which Perugino had painted for 
Cremona in 1494 ; Altobello Ferrari, known as Melone (Fig. 322), 
a good draughtsman whose strident colour exaggerated the ardent hues 
of Romanino ; Bernardino Galti, known as 11 Soiaro (1495 ?-l 575), 
a gay and pleasing if not profound decorator, who following in the 
steps of Pordenone and Correggio (Fig. 324), in the numerous works 
that he carried out at Piacenza and at Parma, threw himself into 
the new movement ; Sofonisba Anguissola (I 535-1632). his pupil, 
second-rate as a painter of sacred subjects, but an artist of much 
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elegance and refinement in her portiaita 

(Fig. 325) ; in such work, indeed, »hc was 

lo succeuEul thai she was summoned to 

the Court of Spain, where she attained to 

a high position both as artist and woman. 

Sofonisba became the wife of Don Fabrizio 

di Moncada, with whom she lived in 

Sicily; after his death, returning to her 

birthplace, she accepted the oner of a 

second marriage from the captain of the 

galley that was bearing her home ; in her 

old age she reckoned Van Dyke among hei 

most respectful admirers. Finally, mention 

must be made of Gian Battista Trotti, 

known as Malosso (1555-1619, Fig. 326). 

a rapid and successful draughtsman, but 

a somewhat crude colourist. Trotti was ""■ ^'w^JS^i^* "^""^^ 

brought up in the school of the Campi, <»■ ""^ne) 

but was early converted to that of ^■^p^''"j,^!!^T*' 
arma, a town where lie hved tor a 

long time as painter to the Duke, and where he com- 
peted with Annibale Carracci. 
All the artists, Cremonese by 
birth or by adoption, who have 
been mentioned so far, spent some 
time under the tutelage of the 
Bembo, the Boccacclno, or the 
Campi families. 

Of the painters of the Bembo 
family, the oldest, Bonifacio, was 
the most celebrated. The docu- 
mentary evidence concerning this 
artist ranges from 1447 to 1478 
and records paintings by him in 
Cremona, in Milan, and especially 
in the castle of Pavia, where 
together with Foppa, Bugatto, and 
others, he worked for long upon 
a series of large pictures repre- 
senting contemporary life (feasts, 
fames, hunting scenes, etc.). Gian Francesco (Fig. 327) and 
'ietro Bembo, who lived at a later date, made their way into the 
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artistic circle of Boccaccio Boc 
and of the Campi, with whom they 
worked in the cathedral of Cremona. 
Boccaccio Boccaccino (1467?- 
1323 ?) passed his youth in Feriara, 
where his father, Antonio, was an 
embroiderer. In 14% he was in 
Venice, in 1497 in Genoa and in 
Milan, where he suffered imprison' 
ment; in 1499 he was again in 
Fenara, where he killed his wife, 
who was guilty of adultery, and 
where he Wt some traces of his 
influence, as (or example, in Mazzo- 
lino*s Adoration of the Shepherds, 
now m the public gallery of that 
city. After other wanderings he 
S. Pigtro, Cremona. iixed his habitual residence in 

iPh^.. Aiin^i.) Cremona. His manner shows him 

to have been in the beginning a follower of Cima da Conegliano 
and Alvise Vivarini, and at a later date of Bramantino. In 
composition and in the arrangement of drapery his style was large 
and simple, and his execution accurate. Boccaccino, moreover, 
showed great distinction and sweetness in his colour and types, 
and his work is more especially to be 
recognised by the expression ot gentle 
amazehient in the luminous eyes of his 
personages (Fig. 328). 

Two artists worked side by side 

with Boccaccino : one. his son Camillo 

(1301-1546), the other an anonymous 

painter, known at present by the 

nickname o( the Pseudo-Boccaccino ; 

he has been identified by some, on 

rather inconclusive evidence, with the 

Nicola d'Appiano mentioned on p. I 79. 

Galeazzo Campi. again(l477-i336). 

was a pupil of Boccaccio Boccaccino. 

But neither the excellence of his master 

nor familiarity with Perumno's picture 

sufficed to mitigate the rudeness of his style, manifested both in his 

drawing and in his ruddy colouring. Of his three sons the oldest, 
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Giulio (1502-1572, Fig. 329) wa» 
the bcBt painter; he has a certain 
admirable grandeur and vigour of 
«wle. although he wag at the mercy 
or every new Impresgion. Beginning 
as a disciple oE Romanino, we Hna 
him following in succession Parmigi- 
anioo, Lorenzo Lotto, Titian, Dosso 
Dossi, and in the end even a painter 
so opposed in artistic ideaU to the 
others as Giulio Romano. His pic- 
tures are very numerous, and in 
many of his works — not the last 
ones— the strength of the Venetian 
colouring, the energetic expression 
of individuality, and the grandeur ol 
the whole, are truly praiseworthy. 

His brother Antonio, who flour- 
ished in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, was of less note 
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painter, but was a more 
universal genius. He was, indeed, 
distinguished as an architect, as a 
' sculptor, as a geographer, and as a 
historian. As a painter he followed 
his father, he followed Giulio, he 
followed Coneggio, he followed 
_Dosso; of the last he was hltle 
better than a copyist. The third 
brother, Vincenzo (d. 1591), was 
always more modest and restrained ; 
he rdrained from ambitious subjects 
of sacred or profane history, and 
devoted himself to portraits and to 
pictures of fruit and Howers, and in 
these he showed that he had studied 
the works of Floris van Dyck, and 
wo. JIT.— vHciN wiTu BE. ciKMO »BD of Picter AertszcH, known as Lange 

'^""^iP^L^A^r"'"^ 'Bernardino Campi (1522-1590) 

was the son of the goldsmith Pietro; 

he studied under Giulio and thence passed to the studio of Ippolito 

Costa in Mantua, where he saw and imitated the works of Giulio 
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him 



of Corregmi 
he succeeded i 






He certainly gave proof of good taste when he shook 
self free from this influence, and turned both eye and mind to 
the study of the works 
but if 
. bor- 
rowing some formal 
elements from this 
master, he entirely 
failed to penetrate his 
spirit. A man of pro- 
digious activity, he 
worked at an endless 
number of places in 
Lombardy and in 
Emilia. 
At this period, too, 

Cremona gave birth to Giuseppe Datlaro, known as Pizzafuoco 

n540-16r9), an architect of great merit (Fig. 330), and at later 

dales to Panfilo and to his son Carlo Francesco, of whom we have 

spoken on p. 1 8 1 ; to Giovanni Angelo 

Borroni (1684-1772), to his son 

Vincenzo, and lo Francesco Boccac- 

cino(d. 1750). 
The exhibition of sacred art held at 

Cremona in 1899 resulted in making 

the artists of that city better known 

to us. These men had been less 

studied of late than in the past, when 

Zaist (1774). Grasselli (1827), and 

Sacchi (1872), were actively occupied 

in their researches. The exhibition 

led lo fresh discussion and fresh investi- 
gation ; but before long all was again 

abandoned, for Cremona is generally 

neglected both by the studious and by 

tlie public, lying apart as il does on "o. 310— jesus amono thb 

the banks of the Po, remote from the °°™(o^ «u™ '"*"' 

main lines of communication. And s- ^,f^"'^ii^^°^' 

vet what city can boast of a more 

beautiful cathedral (Fig. 331), a building in which the vigour 

of the Romanesque is tempered by the graces of the Renaissance ? 

However, after Milan, the most important city from the artistic 
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Cint of view is, of course, Pavia. Like Oxford in relation to 
ndon, and Padua in relation to Venice, the Lombard city 
flourished as an asylum of peace for tliose devoted to study. The 
fervour of political and commercial life, the animation of the 
populace, and the tyranny of luxury, made it desirable in Milan, as 
in London and Venice, to fix the seat of learning away from the 
tumultuous and self-indulgent centre. 

Already, under the name of Ticinum, a place of some importance 
in ancient times, the city in 572 became the capital of the Longo- 
bard Kingdom, and it was during their rule that it was first known as 
Pavia. It was in the famous church ______^_____„ 

of S. Micbele Maggiore (Fig. 332), 

rebuilt in the eleventh century, that 

the crown was placed on the heads 

of Beiengarius I., Maiauis of 

Friuli, of Berengarius 11., of " 

Arduino of Ivrea, of Frederick 

Barbarossa, and of other German 

Kings, to whom Pavia remained 

faithful up to 1 360 ; in that year 

the Emperor Charles IV. c^ed 

it to Galeazzo II., Visconti. Gale 

azzo set about at once to erect the 

Castle (Fig.333), a building notable 

at the present day (although robbed 

of many a work of art) for its 

vast size, and for the beautiful ^^ 330— gba™ si*iitcASE m the 

court that shows Venetian in- ' pa'laho oti, csemon*. 

fluence; at the back he enclosed (ii*ttaro.> iPk.^. ahh^.) 

an immense park of some eleven 

miles in circuit, destined for the rearing and the pursuit of every kind 

of game. In one pari of it Gian Galeazzo Visconti began the 

erection of the Certoaa (Figs. 334-340), in fulfilment of a vow made 

by his wife Caterina, and in satisfaction of his own desire " to have 

a palace wherein to dwell, a garden wherein to disport himself, and 

a chapel wherein to worship. ' 

The artist to whom was assigned the principal share in designing 
the Certosa, and, at the beginning, in superintending the works, was 
Bernardo da Venezia, an engineer and woodcarver. The work, 
as a whole, proceeded slowly enough. To a few short periods, 
when it was actively prosecuted, there succeeded only too many 
others of neglect — nay, indeed, long intervals of complete 
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"I abandonment — and this led to 

' changes, nol only in delaiU and in 
the decorative parts, but also in the 
constructive organism. 

With Francesco Sforza the work 
received a new and vigorous impulse, 
more especially in the building of the 
church, for the monks themselves had 
before this urged forward the com- 
pletion of their cells. 

I In l453GuiniforteSolari(d.148l) 

was appointed architect to the 
Cerlosa, and it was under his direc- 
tion and after his design that the 
facade of the church was begun 
igs. 334, 335 and 337), that the 
Fio. 33>.~c*™^L AND Tow«, na^,^ ^j,5 finished, and that the two 
cloisters (Figs. 336 and 338), with 
their magnificent decoration of terra-colta, by Rinaldo de Stauris of 
Cremona (1464). were completed. 

The participation of Crisloforo ' Manlegazza in the works of 
the Certosa preceded that of 
Amadeo, though only 1^ a brief 
space of time. In 1463 he fur- 
nished square slabs of stone for the 
walls of the aisles; the year after 
we find him at work with De 
Stauris in the lesser cloister (Fig. 
336J ; later, together with his 
brother Antonio, he carved the 
fountain in the Maddalena 'chapel ; 
finally. _ in 1473. still with his 
brother's assistance, he undertook 
the great task of erecting the 
facade of the church (Figs. 334, 
'■., ;l 335 and 337). 

I •'■■ ■*) The two Mantegazza had begun 

their artistic life as goldsmiUis. 
PAviA. (.Pkmo. Aiimiri.) ' That such more or less they re- 
mained to the end we may see in the 
minuteness of their work and in their tendency to accumulate an 
infinity of small details, instead of seeking the repose of large lines 
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and simple forms. Their lean and often contotted figure* are 
wrapped in garments broken up into a thousand planes, into a 
thousand angular folds ; 



the general eSect recalls 
a process of crystallisation 
and reveals a 'oieign in- 
fluence. Their scheme of 
decoration is developed in 
a succession of branches, 
of (lowers, of fruits, ol 
putlini, of medallions, of 
shields or coals of arms, 
of fantastic animals, of re- 
liefs full of figures emerg- 
ing from a background of (Pfc*,, 4;™"-,) 
landscape or of buildings ; 

in short, of a thousand gay and sumptuous details, which awaken 
a feeling of wonder rather than one of spontaneous delight, and in any 
case destroy the simplicity of Solan's architectural conception. 

Giovanni Antonio Amadeo, a native of Pavia (1447-1522), 
worked at the Certosa as eariy as 1466, when he was no more than 
nineteen years old. It is here, indeed, that he has left us the most 
notable examples of his art as architect and sculptor, though his 
work may also be admired in the Colleoni chapel and tomb at 
Bergamo (Fig. 209) ; at Milan, in various parts of the Cathedral 
(the central tower, for ex- 
nd in the Ospe- 
ggiore, where i 



dale M 

1495 he" was director of 
the works; in the In- 
coronata Church at Lodi, 
where the open gallery 
round the cupola is prob- 
ably due to him (Fig.234) : 
in the Borromeo tombs at 
Isola Bella (Fig. 341); In 
the shrine of San Lan- 
hanco. and in the Calhe- 
Iphoh'Mman.)"' dral of Pavia ; in the 

pulpits of the Cathedral 
of Cremona, and in various other places. As an architect, in Lom- 
bardy, he preceded Bramante in the practical application of the 
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canons of the Renaissance ; as a 
sculptor he is a descendant of the 
Campionesi, and in his early works 
there are lingering traces of the 
Gothic tradition ; lalei, contem- 
plating the style of the Mantegazza 
and that of Antonio Riccio (see p. 
26 and Fig. 40). who in 1465 
was at work upon the columns and 
the capitals of the larger cloister, he 
underwent a change ; nor did he 
fail to approve the simplicity of 
Tuscan architecture, the examples 
of which style atCastiglione d'Olona, 
and in the chapel of St. Peter Mar- 
_ tyr in S. Eustorgio, found favour 

' ^^^' PAviA. " with the sterner and calmer spirits 

of the day. Amadeo, however, ob- 
served but did not imitate. He detached himself from the past, 
but did not fall into a fresh servitude. Thus it was that, 
observing, pondering and working, he found his true self, and 
developed a personality which, if 
not remaikable for measure and 
a certainty, full of 
complete hannony 
with the Lombard environment. To 
his merits as an artist he added 
those of a man : simple, honest and 
patient, he found his only delight in 
indefatigable toil,and his love for his 
art raised him so high above the 

Stly jealousies and spites of his 
lows that he brought himself to 
pardon the slayers of his only son, 
and to leave a large proportion of his 
considerable fortune to the daughters 
of the artists working for the con- 
servators of the cathedral, many of 

whom had saddened his life by Uieir "" '^j^"^/*' '•'V''*' 

jealousy and their maliuous criticism. ™°"' 

At the Certosa of Pavia Amadeo had already carried out several 

pieces of work (the rich dooi, for example, that leads from the small 
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cloister to the transept of the churc 
lound occupatioa in the sculpture of 
and in the Colleoni Chapel at Ber- 
gamo, when he leaml that the sculp- 
ture of the (a9ade had been allotted 
to the Mantegazza ; he at once took 
steps to obtain for himself part of this 
work, and in this he was successful 
through the intervention of Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza. The Mantegazza and 
Amadeo were in time succeeded by 
Benedetto Briosco and by the latter s 
son and pupils. 

Works such as these and many 
others, notwithstanding dilapidations 
and losses of every kind, make this 
building still one of the most remark- 
able in Italy and in the world. In 
the Cerlosa, during a succession of 
ages, as also in the cathedral at Milan, 
a whole army of artists obtained their 
training, and many of these men wei 
There we may see, surmounting thi 
Visconli, the shrine sculptured 



ti. Fig. 
the shi 



irine of San Lanfranco 



employed in both buildings. 
lausoleum of Gian Galeazzo 
Crisloforo Romano between the 
years 1492 and 1 497 (Fig.- 
342). and the Madonna 
and Child of Benedetto 
Briosco. There, too, lying 
on their tombs, are the stat- 
ues of Lodovico il Moro 
and of Beatrice d'Esle, 

(formerly in the church of 
the Grazie at Milan, the 
work of Cristoforo Solari, 
known as II Gobbo (Fig. 
340). In addition to this 
the Certosa contains pic- 
tures by Bernardino de 
RossiofPavia.byBergog- 
none. by Perugino. by Ja- 
copo de Molis. by Andrea Solario, by Barlolomeo Monlagna, by 



Liiini. and, coming gradually to a later ti 
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Ottavio Semini, by the Procaccini, 

by Cerano, by Daniele Crespi, Mo- 

razzone, Francesco del Cairo, and 

y Guercino, as well as examples of 

H sculpture by Annibale Fontana (the 

I; obelisk, lor example, and iKe bronze 

' ! ! candelabrum), by Annibale Busca, 

by Dionigi Bussola, Carlo Simon- 

elta, Giuseppe Rusnati, and many 

others. 

LBut the most important sculptures 
' in the Certosa are those executed 
' between the middle of the fifteenth 
J and the middle of the sixteenth 
I century. No other art — unless it be 
the Umbro-Tuscan painting of the 
'"cJnsTEs^RmsU'rAvii!''' Renaissance in the bistine Chapel 

(pk'aa. Aiin^i.) — has Wl a monument more su- 

preme and more complete. In this 
building the Lombard sculpture of the time is displayed in its entirety, 
with alt its merits and all its faults. And so it happens that the 
visitor, dazzled by the splendour of the Certosa, overlooks the fact 
side rises the superb Cistercian church 
of Chiaravalle (Fig. 344), founded by 
St. Bernard, and on the other, closer 
at hand, the city of Pavia. splendid 
with such monuments as the already 
mentioned castle, and the church <» 
San Michele ; as the cathedral, begun 
in 1467 by Cristoforo Rocchi and 
completed with the aid of Amadeo 
and of Bramante (Fig. 343) ; as S. 
Pietro in Ciel d'Oro, as S. Teodoro 
with Bramantino's frescoes, S. Fran- 
cesco, and S. Maria di Canepanova. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ART IN PIEDMONT UP TO THE END OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 



i^dwftj lona, ^DH ana ^ctjui- — ^»nv- — i^wii ^rcntieciare. — 
tUFIfinnlh Cintani—Macrlm, H Alha.— Sonoma.— GouJimlB 

Vi the history of art, Piedmont and Liguria do not certainly figure 
as prominently as the other regions of Upper and Central Italy. 
But while acknowledging tKis, we must not suppose ihat art is not 
represented in these provinces. We may more justly regret that 
the subject has not been studied there as it deserves, for it is this 
neglect more than anything else which has caused Liguria and 
Piedmont to be ignored as artistic centres. 

We shall see later on that Genoa had its period of pictorial 
activity. For the present let us confine ourselves to Piedmont, 
dividing it (or the purpose of our rapid survey into three large 
fields : Turin and southwest Piedmont, the Monferralo district, 
and finally the region that extends from Vercelli to Novara. 

Meanwhile, let us begin by noting that the Piedmonlese provinces 
are excessively rich in Roman remains, some of them indeed 
of real grandeur: for example, the ruins of the aqueduct of the 
Aquae Staliellae (Acqui), the bridge over the Lys at Pont Saint 
Martin and the remnants of the ancient cities of Augusta 
Baziennorum (Bene Vagienna), Libama (near Serravalle Scrivia), 
Pollentium (Pollenzo). Dertona (Tortona), and Industria (Monteu 
da Po). In the province of Turin, which is especially rich in 
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ancient buildings, the (our principal nuclei of Roman remains are 
to be found at Aosta (the walls with towers and gates, the amphi- 
theatre, the theatre — rig. 
346— the beautiful arch 
of AugusWs— Fig. 347— 
with the ten Corinthian 
temi-columns, the granary, 
the bridge over the former 
bed of Uie Bulhier, etc.); 
at Ivrea (the walls in the 
Perrone garden and the 
theatre) ; at Susa (the aque- 
duct, commonly known a» 
the Baths of Gralian, the 
_ Arch of Augustus, the 

"'"""' '"'"("w"^"Zw.)"'"™'"'"" ^alU and the gate); and 
linally al 1 unn, which 
; the magnificent Porta Palatina (Fig. 349), the Porta 
na incorporated with the Palazzo Madama, the ruins of the 
theatre and of the walls, to say nothing of the fad that the regular 
planning of the streets, which gives the city a more modem look 
than any other in Italy, is in part at least a survival of the original 
Roman alignment. 

Following upon such abundant wealth of Roman buildings, the 
poverty, we may say even 
the total absence, of re- 
mains dating from the By- 
zantine period and from the 
Romanesque up to the year 
1 000, appears all the more 
singular. It is evident that 
during the course of about 
six centuries there was not 
much constructive fervour 
to be found in this region ; 
and ihe few buildings that 
were erected during this 
r\a. 347— *»CH OF AUGUSTUS, Aosn. period, when not ruined 

(Pheu. Aitnan.) ^^ totally destroyed, have 

been subjected to radical al- 
terations, as in the case of the church of Sant" Orso al Aosta, which 
was indeed rebuilt in the fifth century and restored in the twelfth. 
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About the year 1000 a total cKaiwe comet about. The desire or 

the neceMity (or the erection of wallt, of gatei, of toweri, fortreues, 

catties, ana churches, and 

for the rebuilding of towns 

and villages which hitherto 

had been of wood, spread 

at length over Piedmont, 

and il was in the last years 

of the tenth century that 

the oldest towers and 

castlet appeared ; during 

the course of at least (our 

centuries these grew in size 

and in number, above all, 

in the upper districts of ' — - — 

Monferrato. in the Cana- no, 348,-saos* di t. michele. 

vese district (Ivrea, Pavone, •'^' """"■ C*""- ''"■-^■' 

Monlalto Dora. Fig. 345), 

in the valley of Aosta (Sarriod-la-tour, Graines, Fenis, Verres — 

Fig. 350— Issogne), and in the district of Cuneo (Verzuolo). And 

in addition to the small ricetii (fortified market towns, notable 
examples of which still exist at 
Cancfelo, Odianico, Ozegna, and 
Salassa), ana to the fortitied houses 
of Almese, of Chianoc, and of San 
Giorio, we have the girdle of walls 
at Cirie and at Avigliana. 

The restoration and the vast in- 
crease in number of sacred buildings 
also had their origin in the year 
1000. Confining ourselves lo the 
more notable buildings, we may 
instance the Sagra di S. Michefe 
(to the west of Turin. Fig. 348), 
rising boldly from the summit of a 
rock, the cathedral of Casale, and 
that of Ivrea, with iu cloister, 
buildings begun in the tenth and 
completed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; the cathedral of 

Suta fFig. 351), with its pediment and its campanile adorned at a 

later dale with graceful pinnacles ; following on these we have the 
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cathedral of Acqui, widi its double 
aisles, the superb abbey of Vezzo- 
lano (Fiff. 352). so rich in sculptuie, 
its fa^aoe decorated with a series 
of blind recesKS, in the Tuscan 
style, and its cloister, remarkable 
(or the curious asvniinetrical ar- 
rangement of it« sides ; the abbey 
of S. Antonio di Ranverso at 
Buttigliera Alta, its profile pleas- 
antly enriched by a series or pin- 
nacles and its triple doorway op- 
pressed by the enormous pediments 
(Fig. 353) ; the abbey of S. Fede 
at Cavagnolo Po with its three 
aisles, its composite piers (Fig. 354) 
and its highly decorated doorway, 
all typically Romanesaue in style. 
To the thirteenth century belong the celebrated abbey of 

Staffarda at Revello, near Saluzzo, so complet ' ' 

effect, S. Secondo di Cortazzone, and other 

buildings the pointed style begins to 

assert itself, a style of which there I ■- 

are many beautiful examples in . ^ 

Piedmont, such as the church of , 

Sant' Andrea at Vercelli (agreeing . 

in conception with the archilectural I 

style that had its origin in the lie 

de France), which, with the adja- ' 

cent hospital forms one of the most 

charming monumental groups in 

Piedmont (Fig. 355): S. Maria 

della Scala at Moncalieri ; the 

cathedral of Alba and that at 

Chieri, where the tympanum of the 

doorway invades the whole facade 

(Fi,. sii). 

Nor is the civil architecture less „„ ^jl-ake of the cathedbal, 
interesting. At Asti, Saluzzo, susa. (f*ow. Aiinan.) 

Bussoleno, Carignano and Alba, 

we find groups of buildings, in the transition style between Gothic 

and Renaissance, at limes gay with terracotta decoration, as for 
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examples (he fa^de of the cathedral 
of ChivaMo (Fig. 356). 

Amid such a variety ol buildinvs, 
lo define the various influences under 
which the architecture of these lands 
was developed, lo point out the in- 
digenous characters, and to separate 
them from those which were im- 
ported, in a word lo classify them, 
all this is often a matter of no little 
difficulty. One poiiit is noteworthy 
— French influences are in many 
cases very apparent. 

The intimate connection of archi- 
tecture and sculpture has resulted in 

the preservation of numerous exam- ^^ 3si.-abeey, vEi?otA(io. 

pies of the latter art from the tenth (PAaw. Aiinari.) 

century onwards, and of this we 

have a splendid example in the mortuary chapel ol the church of 
S. Giovaimi at Saluzzo ; but very litde painting is to be discovered 
up to the end of the fourteenth century. Examples may indeed be 
found in the mosaics of SS. Villore e Corona at Grazzano (twelfth 
century! ; in a few frescoes in the Annunciata at Torlona and in 
S. Andrea at Vercelli (thirteenth century) ; others in a chapel of 
S. Eldrado in the Novalesa district (north of Susa), in the churches 

of the old cemeteries of , 

Avigliana and of Butlig- ' I I 

liera d'Asti, and in the I 
fourteenth century oratory f 
of S. Martino, near Cirie 
(in the direction of 
Mathi), and in a few pic- 
tures. It is, however, 
noteworthy that between 
1314 and 1346 a cer- 
tain Florentine, Giorgio 
deH'Aquila, was working 
for Amadeus V. ol 
Savoy; he also painted 

,1 Chamber^ mdi. Pine. ■>.«.«.'."» (~. ^;i«»0 

rolo, and is the reputed author of certain frescoes recently 
discovered at Chiffon on the Ijifie of Geneva. 
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The scarcity of paintings dating from the Romanesque period 
oi from the fourteenth century is in a degree compensated (or oy the 
comparative abundance of those of 
the mteenth century ; but for want 
of precise indications, it is a hope- 
less task to assign these works to 
one rather than to another of the 
many artists mentioned in contem- 
porary documents. However, there 
are paintings of no small import- 
ance, dealing with subjects of state 
and of chivalry, in the castles of 
Fenis, of Issogne, and above all 
in that of Mania, where, in an 
extensive cycle of figure subjects, 
the influence of the French illumi- 
nators may be discovered, another 
element of that art of which we 
PIC. 354— *BBEY OI s, tEDE, CAvooBOLo ^P^^^ when treating of Giovannino 

eo. (Pkola. Alina^i.) Oe GraSsi, 

It would, for example, be inter- 
esting to identify some work by that Gregorio Bono of Venice, 
who neld the omce of piclor domesticus to Amadeus VIII., Count 
of Savov, from 1413 to at least 1440. 

The history of painting in Piedmont cannot however be clearly 
traced before the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and 
even then it presents itself 
as a disconnected record of 
painters influenced now by 
Tuscan, now by Lombard 
or Flemish, above all, by 
French masters ; it is a rec- 
ord in which it is impossible 
to distinguish anytnins in 
the nature of a definite 
school, unless it be that of 
Vercelli for a brief interval, 
and as regards certain char- 




Among the painters bom outside the limits of Monferrato and of 
the Valsesia, mention must be made of Giovanni Canavesio of 
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rho was at work !n Liguria and around Nice 
itury; of that rich and 



Pinerolo, 

about the middle of the fifleeal 
hospitable painter, Amadeo Albini 
of MoncaUeri, of whom we have 
records between 1460 and 1519; 
of Giorgio Tuncoto, a fresco by 
whom, with the date 1473, i» pre- 
served in his native place, Caveller- 
maggiore ; of Giovanni Perosino 
(Fig. 358), who was working at 
Alba and at Mondovi between 
1517 and 1523; and of his con- 
temporary, Jacobino Longo. But 
Oddone Pascale of Savigliano, and, 
more especially, Defendenle de 
Ferrari (at work 1518-1535), rose 
to a higher level than any of these. 
The latter artist was a pupil of Gian 
Martino Spanzolti, and ne did not 
escape the influence of Macrino 
d'AIba ; he produced a large num- 
ber of works (more than eighty are known to us), which show great 
suavity of sentiment, beauty in the forms, refinement in the technique, 

A group of painters still more remarkable sprang up in 
Monfenato and the sur- 
' ' ~' ~ ^1 rounding country. From 

Asti. again, cameGandol- 
fino di Roreto, who flour- 
ished between 1493 and 
1510, Some of his works 
are to be found in his 
native town, in Turin, at 
Vercelli and at Savigliano. 
On the other hand we 
do not know the birthplace 
of Giovanni " da Pie- 
monte," We find his sig- 
nature and the dale 1 456 
on a picture at Citla di 
Cattello (Fig. 362) ; it is somewhat incorrect in the drawing, 
and is remarkable for the singular treatment of the staring 
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frescoes in the 
defects in the drawing a 
fully atoned for by the e: 
of the jenliment. In thi 
Ottaviano Cane, who w 
died at a great age some 



iPkolo, Alioari., 



eyes, and for the unmistakable evidence 
of the influence of Pier della Francesca. 

A certain Pietro Spanzolti, a native of 
Varese, established himself at Casale in 
1470. He had two sons: Francesco, 
who died about 1 530, and Gian Martino, 
who had already taken to painting in 
1481. and who died aitei 1324. Fran- 
cesco gave his daughter in marriage to 
Pietro GranmoTseo (at work 1526-1533, 
Fig, 364), a timid and incorrect, but 
graceful painter. Gian Martino (Fig. 363) 
was the master of Defendente de Ferrari, 
of Girolamo Giovenone, and, at Vercelli. 
of Sodoma. To him, in addition to a few 
pictures, is now assigned a vast series of 
Lt of S. Bernardino, near Ivrea; certain 
nd in the execution of these frescoes are 
xceptional beauty of the composition and 
.) ihey are far superior to the work of 
as bom at Trino about 1498, and who 
time after 1570; he proclaimed himself 
an imitator naturae, but this did not 
prevent him from being held in the 
lx>nds of tradition (Fig. 360). But 
the most famous artist of the Mon- 
ferrato district is Macrino de Alladio. 
known as Macrino di Alba (1470?- 
1528). a man who finds his place 
rather in the Umbro-Tuscan school 
which was active in Rome towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, than 
in that of his native land fFig. 
365). The close examination of his 
paintings, more especially of the early 
ones (Eater on he did not escape a 
certain Lombard influence), reveals 
abundant formal affinities with the 
works of Pintoricchio, of Penigino, 
of Signorelli and even of Ohit' 
landaio, so that we have nound for 
beheving that he received nis artistic 
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education in Rome, where ail these 
masters have left imporlant examples 
of their splendid talents, especially in 
the Vatican. 



The Veronese painter Giovanni 
Francesco Caroto (see pp. 105 and 
1 1 5) was at work in the Monferrato 
district for about five years (1514- 
1318), having been summoned thither 
by the Marquis Guclietmo, but we _ 

cannot discover that his art exercised litioMNA di roHTANETo. 

any influence upon that of the native „ ,. ^<>'"^'""'° cane.) 

■ A .L L-. Gallerr, Turin. {Phelo. Sludie 

painters. Among the architects we j( ritrsduzioni ariiiiicht ) 

must note Matleo Sanmicheli of Por- 

lezza (I480?-I530). Bartolomeo Baronino of Casale (1510- 
1554), and Ambtogio Volpi, known as Volpino. 

And now we come to Novara, to Vercelli, and to the adjacent 
districts, a land that produced numberless painters, among them 
two men of real distinction: 
it was here that Gaudenzio 
Ferrari and Sodoma were 
bom and received their first 
training, although they ulti- 
malely look their places as 
members of the Lombard 
school 

We may indeed trace back 
the artistic life of Vercelli to 
a very early period. The 
earliest records of her painters, 
as of her principal churches, 
dale from the thirteenth cen- 
tury- It is known that a cer- 
tain Bishop Ugone, who died 
in 1235, caused the atrium of 
the cathedral to be decorated, 
and that half a century later 

a painter called Aimerio had "°- a*'— ^"^^.^^(defenoente qe 

flourished there ; he was the Gallery, Turin, iPiMo. AiiHori.} 
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first of a long toll of artiste espe- 
cially numerous in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Of the 
painters belonging to the families 
of OMoni. of Giovenone and of 
Lanino, we shall only mention the 
most prominent. 

Boniforte I. Oldoni was bom at 
Milan about 1412; we find him 
established at Vercelli in 1 462, and 
he was already dead by April. 1 476. 
He had seven sons, six of whom at 
least practised the art of their father. 
A single picture by Elleazaro fd. 
1516) is preserved at Turin ; oy 
■ \ (I465?-15I8?) we have a 
3 at Verrone. Finally, at 
Vercelli, we can point to a picture 
by Boniforte 111. (1520-1586?). 
t (1490-1555, Fig. 366), a restrained and 
refined painter, acquired greater breadth of manner on passing from 
the art of Spanzotti to that of Gaudenzio. and he painted some good 
portraits. Giuseppe Giovenone, ihe elder 
(1495?-1553?), is the author of a 
picture at Cirie, and Giuseppe, the 
younger (] 524-] bObt), of two pictures 
in the gallery at Turin, which show him 
to have been a follower of Gaudenzio. 
The same may be said of Bernardino 
Lanino (1512 ?-1583 ?), a prolific and 
graceful, but rather weak painter. 

But now we come to our two heroes 
— Sodoma and Gaudenzio. 

Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (1 477-1 549), 

known by the name of Sodoma, was 

bom at Vercelli ; after having been the 

pupil of Gian Martino Spanzotti, he 

came into contact with the work of 

Leonardo, and finally, about 1501, he 

""" ^ fo, MlspANimn-io""' '•'''k Up his abode at Siena. He was 

Gallery, Turin. of a restless and bizarre temperament, 

iPlu^. Axdtram.) but thanks to an instinctive feeling for 
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beauty he succeeded in rendering 
female glace, childish mischief, a^ 
the nuae with greal charm. A 
maitei in the execution of isolated 
figures (Fig, 369), above all of 
such as were young and vigorous, 
he showed a certain insufficiency 
when he attacked important com- 
positions, to which he failed to 
give tmity. He worked chiefly at 
Siena (Fibs. 367. 368). in the sur- 
rounding districts (as at Montoliveto 
Maggiore. near Asciano) and in 
Flome, where in the villa of Ago^ 
tino Chigi, known later as the 

Famesina. he has left us master- „a. 364.— viucim and sainis. 

pieces of grace, of vigour, and of (cbabmobseo.) 

technique. At Siena he had many ArchbUhop-. p^^. v.r«Ui. 

disciples and totlowers, among them 
Girolamo del Pacchia, Baldassarre Peruzzi, the famous architect, 

Gaudenzio Ferrari, if inferior to Sodoma in the matter of formal 
beauty and in the mastery of fresco 
painting, surpasses him in vivacity of 
temperament, in the frankness of his 
brush-work, and the rich vilaUty of 
his compositions. Ferrari was bom at 
Valduggia in the Val Sesia about 
1481 . and he died in Milan in 1 546. 
We micht certainly have included him 
in the Lombard school (of this school 
indeed he seems to us the greatest 
master), but it appears more advisable 
to speak of him here, since it was at 
Vercelli that he received his first in- 
struction in art, and here that he pre- 
sided for some lime over a workshop. 
The influence, loo. of Bramantirio and 
of Luini is easily recognised in his 
works, but nevertheless, thanks to his 
joyous and fervid temperament, Gau- 
denzio attained to a well-defined 
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iii<lividualily and produced a notable 
number of works, in which, in spite of 
occasional awkwardness and weakness, 
he shows a command oE colour and 
a genial sincerity at times illuminated 
by flashes of a remarkably modem 
spirit. As many as fifty pictures may 
be attributed to him, but he seems to 
me to have reached a higher level in 
the frescoes of the Santuario at Saronno 
(Fig. 370), of the Sacro Monte of 
Varallo, and in S. Cristoforo atVer- 
celU. 

Gaudenzio Ferrari also worked at 
Novara, and at Novara, loo, we find a 
certain Sperindio Cagnola, his pupil 
and assistant, who in 1314 became 
security for him in the matter of a con- 
tract. Cagnola sprung from a family 
hom we have record of a Francesco 
older artist, Tommaso. who, in the last 
ano, his native 



of local painters, among 
(working 1507) and of ai 

quarter of the futeenth century, was painting at Gi 
place, in the adjacent Bolzano 
country, at Garbagna and in the 
abbey of San Nazaro alia Costa. 
In this last church the Cagnola were 
working in competition with mem- 
bers of the Merli family ; to this 
latter family belonged Gian Fran- 
cesco (working 1 498), an artist held 
in much esteem by the Duke of 
Milan, Salomone and Gian Antonio 
(working 1474-1488). On the 
whole, however, we have to deal 
with painters who were indeed not 
deficient in sentiment and in dis- 
tinction, but as a body were timid 
and behind their age. 

At a later dale an artist of more 
sterUng value passed to Milan from 
Novara — this was Cerano ; but of 
him we have already spoken. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ART IN PIEDMONT FROM THE REVIVAL 

OF THE SAVOYARD MONARCHY TO THE CLOSE 

OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

EmmanacI PhllAcit a Pa/ron af itx Ails.—Char]a Emimmutl and Hit CaOa^lara.—C/aiiki 
EmiaanotI II. a PtHioti if Fortlin AtUsU.— The Am anJtr Vlclor AmaJeia II— 
Flllppa Jnoam.—Franraca CaIlB.—C. B. SaccUtll.— Anna aHon of PicdmonI bw "it 
French— Fnnch Influenai.—TU AOtft/na of rui-ln-Maul™. J'AztgIN,.—Ca,lB 
MancUm.-UndKiaec Painlcn aflU Moden, School. 

Proceeding wilh our notice (rf the an of Piedmont, we now arrive 
at the lime of Emmanuel Philiberl, thanks to whom the country 
attained to a high degree of dignity and fortune. Legislator, 
controller, and renewer of his state, he did not confine his attention 
to such matters as the supreme Court of Justice, to the administration, 
to agriculture, and to the army ; in contrast to his predecessors, who 
passed much of their time neyond the Alps, he estabhshed his 
court at Turin ; to this town he transferrea the university, which 
he look under his protection ; there he built the citadel, and 
organised the mint, and there he died, in 1 580, after a long and 

At the moment of the revival of the Savoyard monarchy, 
which was brought about by the peace of Cateau-Cambresis in 
1 559, a few painters faithful to the local style still survived, as we 
have seen, although this style may be considered to have been finally 
condemned by the defection of the greater artists, such as Sodoma 
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and Gauder 

that this moribund art re- 
ceived its final quietus, when 
Emmanuel Philibert went 
beyond the confines of his 
state in search of the artists 
he employed. 

He Degan by finding them 

not very far from home 

(1561-1573); Giacomo 

Vighi, known as Argenta, 

from the place of his birth 

near Bologna, was a talented 

painter of portraits whom he 

dispatched to France, to 

Bohemia, and to Saxony, to 

paint the princes of those countries and to buy pictures ; Alessandro 

Ardente of Faenza, who died in 1595, was another native of the 

Romagna who found favour with him. We find, further, that 

Philibert and his wife, Margaret of 

"j ■ — j-| France, favoured Venetian art, tum- 

I 1 1 ing to Paris Bordone, to Jacopo 

■ I Bassano, and Palma Giovine. 

£ I Charles Emmanuel takes a higher 

~ position than his predecessor as a 

lover of letters and of the arts, if not 
by virtue of intellect and wadike 
spirit. During his reign (1580-1630) 
a notable collection of objects of art, 
of manuscripts, and of valuable books, 
was brought together at Turin, and 
to hold these he built a huge galleiv 
decorated by various artists, botn 
foreign and Italian, among them 
Federico Zuccari, who found occupa- 
tion there for more than two years, 
from 1605 to 1607; in this last year 
died the Fleming Giovanm Caracca 
Gan Kraek or Carrach). He had 
migrated to Piedmont some forty 
years previously on the invitation of Duke Emmanuel Philibert, 
who had appointed him painter to the court. 
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Other artiits who flourished at Turin between his time and that 
of Charles Emmanuel were Giuseppe Vermiglio of Alesiaodria 
(l575?-l635?.Fi8.372). 
and his fellow citizen, 
Giorgio Alberini (1576- 
1627?), who collaborated 
with Moncalvo in his 
paintings, and was content 
to remain modestly at 
Casale and enrich it with 
his woiks, while Cesare 
Arbasia (1550-1614). 
who came from Saluzzo, 
wandered all over Spain, 

Rainting in Cordova, in 
lalaga,andinolhercitie3. "°- "*~"iSlui.^''5'i^''A^Hu^\)' ''"""^'"''• 
But the most notable artist 

of this period was Guclielmo Caccia, known as Moncalvo (Fig. 373). 
who was bom at Montabone near Acoui about 1570, and who 
died in 1625 at Moncalvo, from which town, where he passed 
most of his life, he took the name by which he is best known. 
Over-hasty and prolific, he failed to attain to the position to which 
his talents seemed to have destined him at the beginning. He 
worked in various parts of 
Lombardv and in half the 
towns of Savoy, more 
successful as a fresco 
painter than in his oil 
pictures, for he is some- 
times weak in the technical 
handling of this latter 
medium. In order to carry 
out the manifold commis- 
sions that he received he 
availed himself of the as- 
nstance of numerous pupils, 
many oflhem poor painters ""' ^"■~("*h"l™kbi')'^ * ""^ 

(among others, o( his two Gallery, Turin. 

daughters Orsola Madda- 

lena and Francesca, both of them nuns), a fact which accounts for 
the feebleness of many <^ his works. 
With the advance of the seventeenth century the number of 
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artists increased, especially during the reim of Charles Emmanuel II. 

(1 638- 1675), who, loving display, erected many impoitant buildings, 
amongthem the new Pa- 
lazzo Reale at Turin and 
the Castello della Venetia. 
But his incredible mania 
for furnishing all these 
buildings in the shortest 
possible space of time led 
him to purchase pictures 
of every kind, many of 
them very inferior, and to 
give occupation to second- 
class painters ; among 
these me Fleming, Jan 

no. 376.— PALAIIO C*1110NANO. nj«lN. k I- I I !■ I -T" ■ 

IPkoiB. Bragi.} Miel, wlio died at I urin 

in 1664, scarcely six years 
after he had migrated from Rome, is easily first. Giovanni _ 
Antonino Molineri, who was bom at Savigliano about 1575 and' 
was still living in 1642 (Fig. 375), carried out some broadly con- 
ceived frescoes, 

Charles Emmanuel summoned from Savoy Laurent Dufoui 
(died 1678?) and his brother Pierre (died 1702), while Charles 
Dauphin (died 1670), a 



aupil of Simon Vouet, came 
from Lorraine to enter the 
service of the Prince of 
Carignano. 

Charles Emmanuel was 
succeeded in 1675 by the 
youthful Victor Amadeus 
II., who reigned for more 
than half a century. At 
first he was devoted to 
warlike enterprises and to 
diplomacy ; later on — after 

ii>^AU^:> ^?.,H .k.^'^l ^'"«.'>[ 

Sicily m 1712— he applied 
himself with greater zeal and ardour to the patronage of arL 
A prominent painter of the day was the Viennese Daniel Seiter, 
whose innate heaviness of touch and poverty of colour had been 
little improved by a course of study at Venice. In 1687 he 
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received the appointment of painter to tKe Ducal court, and he 
painted among other things a whole gallery in the Palazzo Reale. 

In fact the reign of 
Victor Amadeus, in spite 
of its long duration, would 
have lo be considered as 
artistically one of the least 
important in the annals of 
Savoy, had it not happened 
that, in 1713, while trav- 
elUng in Sicily, he had 
made the acauaintance, 
and appreciated the work 
6f, Filippo Juvara or Ju- 
varra, the famous architect "°' 378— castello del vitEimHo. tubik. 

of Messina (1685-1 735). "^*"'"- ■*'™"' 

When Juvara arrived in Turin many good examples were to be 
found there of the Baroque style of architecture ; among these we 
must reckon, not so much the works of the Orvielan architect 
Ascanio Vittozzi, who built the church of Corpus Domini in 1610, 
as those of Carlo Emanuele Lanfianchi, the architect o( the 
Palazzo di Citta (1 669. Fig. 374), of Carlo Amadeo Caslellamontc, 
the architect of the Palazzo Ducale (now Reale) at Turin, and of 
the Castello della Veneria, and the designer of the Piazza San 
Carlo ; and above all, those of the Modenese Guarino Guarini 
(1524-1683). to whom 
we owe the church of 
San Lorenzo, the Carig- 
nano Palace (Fig. 376), 
and a building that is ad- 
mired above all for the 
originality of the concep- 
tion and for the mechanical 
dull shown in the con- 
struction — the chapel of 
the Santa Sindone (Fig. 
380), adjoining the cathe- 
dral. Meantime the fact 
should be noted that in '" 'pIT'^^^^''"'"' 

Messina Guarini had suc- 
cessfully carried out several buildings (among them the celebrated 
church of the Theatines, the Annunziala). 90 that Juvara. before 
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coming lo Turin, and while ttill quite 
a youth, had an opportunity of 
appreciating the worth of the older 
architect in his native city and of 
there studymg his work — work so full 
of vivacity and fancy, and at the 
same time constructively solid and 

For the rest it was thanks to 
Guarini that the imposing Italian 
type of (he Baroque was able lo 
assert itself boldly in Piedmont, and 
to hold the field against the French 
style, an attempt to impose which 
had been made in the case of 
the Castello del Valentino (Fig. 

„,„ ,„ ^_ ,, 378), built by a pupil of the 

architect Salamon Debrosse at the 
command of Cristina (Madama Reale), daughter of Henry IV 
of France. 

mi Antonio Ricca laid the founda' 
tion of the Turin University, and he 
was no doubt looking forward to 
occupation and fame, when Juvara 
came upon the scene to deprive him 
of every hope. When, in fact, (he 
Sicilian architect arrived in Pied- 
mont, he was already supported by 
the high estimation of his fellow 
artists and by the patronage of the 
Duke, and he was soon able lo 
assert himself, thanks to principles 
informed by a certain classical 
simplicity, and influenced by the 
school of Carlo Fontana. In addi- 
tion to this, the vivacity and 
promptness that he showed m the 
conception and execution of his 

no. 381. — atmn siaircase, palaito j . ' J L ■ ! J 

MADAMA, iDKiN. iPiuu,. Aii„^ri.) dcsigiis aroused such umversai ad- 
miration, that from every part of 
Italy, as well as from abroad, he was overwhelmed with requests 
for sketches and designs for altars, churches, and palaces. Meantime, 
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in the vicinity of Turin he built the Superga (Fig. 379), admirable 

for the grandeur of the whole conception; in the city itself the 

facade (Fig. 3 7 1 ), and the 

main staircase (Fig. 3S1) 

of the Palazzo \kdama. 

the church of the Carmine, 

the facade of Santa Cri^- 

tina, where indeed he hat 

thrown to the winds his 

accustomed restraint ; and, 

not to speak of other works, 

in the adjacent district the 

sumptuous castle at Stu- 

pinigi (Fig. 332). 

An architect from Mon- 
dovi, Francesco Gallo 
(1672-1750), was at work in Piedmont contemporaneously with 
Juvara. He was at once soldier, topographer, miUtary engineer 
and architect, and to him we are indebted (or more than one 
building that entides him to rank as a true artist. All these, how- 
ever, were surpassed in vigour and 
in beauty by the gigantic elhp- 
tical cupola raised by Gallo above 
the Santuario of Vicoforte. built by 
Viltozzi (Fig. 383y The Duke had 
recourse to Gallo repeatedly in 
connection with plans for fortifica- 
tions, but he could never succeed 
in inducing him to abandon his na- 
tive town and establish himself in 
Turin. 

Juvara, of course, left pupils 
and imitators behind him in Turin. 
Among (he first were G. B. Sac- 
chetti, who was taken by the master 
to Spain where he afterwards built 
the Iloyal Palace at Madrid ; among 
the latter we must reckon Bernardo 
Vittone and Count Benedetto Allieri 
who, in the church of SS. Giovanni Battista e Remigio (1756- 
1776) at Carignano, shows a certain eccentricity, but also proves 
his talent (Fig. 384). 
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ain of painting Claude Beaumont (I694-I 766), wKo 
the school of Francesco Treviiani in Rome, rose to 
distinction. On his return 
to his native town, Turin, 
in 1731, Beaumont was 
appointed painter-in-chief 
to the king ; here he accu- 
mulated honours and for- 
tune, being with justice 
considered the most im- 
portant artist of the day in 
Piedmont. His best known 
work is the decoration in 
fresco of the gallery in the 
Royal Palace, called after 
him the " Galleria Beau- 
mont " (Fig. 385). 
As is well-known, the eighteenth century closed with the abdica- 
tion of Charles Emmanuel IV. (December, 1 798) and ihe annexation 
of Piedmont by the French, who established a provisional government 
there and appointed a commission " of Arts," whose task it was 
to select the test pictures and to despatch them to Paris, where they 
were placed in the Museum of the Louvre, To this organised plun- 
dering, carried out under 
the pretext of enrichine the 
public collections o( Paris, 
must be added many ar- 
bitrary seizures by the 
French generals and officials 
for their private advantage. 
With the restoration of 
1814, Victor Emmanuel I. 
returned to Piedmont and, 
as in the case of other princes 
who were restored to their 
slates, he regained posses- 
sion d many of the works no. 385— tbiumph of veitos. (beauuoht.) 
of art that had been pre- ''=i«™ R"i«' Turin, (Pk^u.. Cfcorwi.) 

vioualy carried away. 

Of the various artistic movements of the nineteenth century 

something has already been said when treating of the art of Venice 

and of Lombardy, In Piedmont also there was an improvement 
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upon the past, only here the development came about under a moie 

distinctly French influence, as may be readily teen in the works of 

Pietio Bagelti of Turin 

n764-l835),who painted 

the victories of the rrench 

for Napoleon, and of his 

fellow citizens, G. B. de 

Gubematis(1775-I837y 

both statesman and land- 

scape painter, and 

Luigi Vacca (1771- 

\854), to whom we are 

indebted (or the drop- 
scene of the Carignano '^- 386— uivsiEs 

theatre, where the spirit Uvxo Civi™. 

of Tiepolo is fused with 

the lighter touch of the French decorative artists 

remarkable (or its gaiety and brilliance. 

Meantime the neo-classic school was making way, thanks 

especially to the efforts of the sculptors, among whom we must 

mention Giacomo Spall a, a disciple of Canova, and Vittore 

Amadeo and Luigi Bernero who were also painters. 

Piedmont indeed at this time produced some notable painters, but 

they did not remain there long, attracted above all by the fervour of 
the artistic life that pre- 
vailed in Milan. Giuseppe 
Mazzola (1748-1838). 
after having studied in 



Et composition 



Rome and V 


mrled 


alTnrin 


.! well as 


in h, 


native 


Valduggia 


took 


up hi. 


•bode in Milan, a 


d Iheie, 


100. Giova 


niMi 


riiata of 


Alenandiia 


(1785-1837) 



I~ passed nearly the whole of 

____^^^ J hia life, painring little land- 

scapes, historical scenes 

rare elegance. 

The subsequent victory of the Romantic School corresponded 

very closely with the reorganisation brought about by Charles 

Albert in the Academy ot Fine Arts, called at that time the 
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Alberiina after him, although the mstitutioR dated back to the seven- 
teenth century. Among the most notable masters of this period was 

Massimo d'Azeglio (1 798- 

1866, Fig. 386), better 
known as a statesman and 
as an author. An impor- 
tant position was taken by 
sculpture, thanks to the dis- 
tinguished work of Carlo 
•i Ml Marocchetti (1805-1668), 

H 1 1 an unequal artist indeed, 

I 1 1 not always happy in his 

■ I inspiration, but who attained 

I 11 from time to time to a rare 

level of excellence, as in 
""' ^**(^w;"^o''°''"'' **" equestrian statue of 

Elmmanuel Philibert. la 
addition to this, the Turin school of sculpture received support 
from the teaching of Vincenzo Vela fsee pp. 1 77, 1 78) ; among his 
disciples were Scipione Cassano (d. 1906), the sculptor of the 
lifelike figure of Pietro Micca. and Pietro della Vedova (1831- 
1898). 

At a later dale the Lombard sculptor, Odoardo Tabacchi 
(1831-1905. see pp. 177, 178), taught at the Albertina. and his 
studio produced a band of young artists who do honour to Turin and 
to Italy at the pres- __^__ 

ll was, however, 
the landscape | 
painters who were I 
the first to emanci' I 
pale themselves in ' _ 
some degree from I 
the subjection to 1 1 
Romanticism, and to 1 1 

break fresh ground ; ^ [ 

and foremost among ^^ iSo— * ca«*v*n in be de e 

these we must Arcade mia, Floience. (.PkeU. Bngi.) 

reckon Antonio 

Fontanesi of Reggio Emilia (1818-1882), an erratic and poetical 

spirit, whose meritorious work was for long years almost entirely 

neglected. No doubt he fell the influence of the French painters, 
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but this was only in exleniaU— 
rofoundly emotional, almost 



1 the manner of execution — for the 
eligious note which informs hit 



Not did architecture lack 
the nineteenth century; the 
onfronting the Piazza Carlo 
r its beauty ; this palace was 



landscapes is an essentially personal 
• notable representatives in Turin in 
facade of the Palazzo Carignano 
Alberto (Fig. 387). is remarkable f< 
buih between 1364 and 1871 by 
Gaetano Ferri of BoliMma (died 
1897) and Giuseppi Bollati of 
Novara (1819-1869): equally 
notable for vigour of conception is 
the erection originally built for a 
synagogue, then bought by the city 
as a national memorial of Victor 
Emmanuel II. ; from the name of 
the architect — Alessandro Anto- 
nclh of Ghemme (1798-1888) 
— this has come to be known as 
the MoU Antondliana (Fig. 390). 
The constructive skill shown by him 
in this building, which rises to a 
height of 164 metres, is admirable 
for the simplicity and the novelty 

of the means adopted. However, i"«™. iPiKU,. Aiiiuvi.-} 

it cannot be said that all the parts 

combine to form a harmonious whole, and perhaps, from an 
aesthetic point of view, the cupola of S. Gaudenzio and the 
cathedral (Fig. 388) at Novara are belter evidences of the genius 
of Antonelli. 

But enough of Piedmont, which, in spite of the many gifted artists 
it has produced, yet never attained in the domain of art to the 
lofty position of other regions, and this in consequence of a failure 
to combine the local forces and to direct them to the attainment of 
a definite type. The page* that we have devoted to this land, 
where names occur sporadically, and facts are but loosely correlated, 
inevitably reflect the character of the local art. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE IN UGURIA 

Ait^clof Llautfii.—R<iima> «e™rim.— HomimciK CAureAa— ColJifc Chanha.—CtKud 
Charac^tafChaKlia of Genoa.— CalMriil ofS. Li>7cma.—TMx of Gtncac Palaca. 
—Fnnch and Tuvan ln/lutnca.—MaJalla, T/fci.— Mw/j(rt Aitl3aml.—TU StlaH. 
andolhci Sculplan.—Tlic GiifglllS.—Galeaito Aluil.—Hli "Palaca In Ctnoa.—LaliT 

A MARVELLOUS land is Liguria, sloping down to the sea upon the 
great curve of coast between Lerici and Turbia. There is perhaps 
no tract of land more varied, even if there be one more beautiful. 
The whole is a succession of small and half-hidden bays, of rugged 
rocks, of green meadows, of wooded hills, and of mountains crowned 
by ancient fortresses. On every side, amidst the luxurious vegeta- 
tion and the endless throbbing of the sea. there are fishing villages 
alternating with sumptuous villas; cities swarming with busy life 
and with cheerful hoslelries ; delicious tranquil bays, with ports 
or arsenals crowded with men and with labour ; and in the midst 
lies Genoa, the rich, proud, and magnificent city which dispenses 
employment and well-being to all the surrounding country, whence 
from every aide she receives the undisputed homage and veneration 
due to a provident and careful rrtother. 

He who believes Liguria to be devoted to gain and contemptuous 
of the arts does her injustice. True, she has preferred not to 
be herself a producer ; but, on the other hand, she has eagerly sought 
for things of beauty and paid for them generously, although she may 
have had to go to other lands to satisfy ner wants. Thus it happens 
that the region is essentially a home o[ art, and as such it presents 
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itself lo one who traverses it without preconceptions, and does not 
coniine his soioums to the haunts of pleasure. 

Here are hne Roman remains, such as the bridges over the 
Bormida at Millesimo and the Centa at Albenza ; the sepulchral 
monument, known as the Faro, on the brow oT the hill near the 
latter town ; the singular lighthouse tower on the rocky islet opposite 
Bergeggi ; the theatre at Ventimiglia and the ruins or Luni. Then 
again, coming to the Middle Ages we find such military works as the 
Soprana and Vacca gates at Genoa ; the walls of Levanto, of Noli, 
of Monterosso, and of Porto Venere; the towers of Noli, of 
Andora, and of Portoiino ; the casde of the Doria at Dolceacqua, 
and those of Castelnuovo Magra, of Areola, of Gavone at 
Finalborgo (Fig. 392). of Sarzana, 
of Appio, and, surpassing them all, 
the magniRcenl fortress of Lerici ; 
then the Baptistery (Fig, 393) and 
the lower part of the facade of 
the cathedral at Albenga (the oldest 
Christian building in Uie whole of 
Liguria, perhaps of the fifth 
century) ; notable Romanesque 
churches, such as the cathedral 
and the baptistery at Ventimiglia; 
S. Siro with the adjacent Canonka 
at S. Remo ; the caiiedral at Gavi ; 
the parish church of Borzonasca, 
with its exterior arcade supported 
by lofty wall-strips ; S. Paragorio at 
Noli ; the convent on the islet of 
Tino in the Gulf of Spezzia ; the 
two churches dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew at San Pier d' Arena and the picturesque ruins 
of S. Pietro at Porto Venere, planted proudly upon the edge 
of the black rock that overhangs the sea. Then again we have 
a whole series of buildings in which the Romanesque arxji is 
married to the ogival, and others in which the ogival has finally 
triumphed, as in the church of SS. Giacomo e Filippo, and in that 
of the Castello at Andora ^ig. 393) ; in the ruined church of 
Valle Cristi near Rapallo (Fig. 394), in the already mentioned 
cathedral of Albenga (Fig. 396), in the abbeys of Soviore at 
Monterosso, of S. Maria del Tiglieto at Cervara, of S. Fnittuoso 
with the tombs of the Dorias (Fig. 397). crouching, as if in fear 
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of the wrath of the sea, between the rocks, and in those of Levanto, 
of Riomaggiore, and finally of S. Salvatore at Cogomo (Fig. 398), 
confrotiting the palace of tht 



Fieschi in the little piazza, 
close by the valley where at 
all seasons the fresh stream 
of the Entella runs between 
banks lined with trees. 

Nor at Genoa is there any 
lack of churches belonging to 
the Romanesque and Gothic 
periods, such as S. Maiia di 
Castello,S.Donato,SS.Cosme 
e Damiano, S. Maria delle 
Vigne, of which the cloisters fig. 303— baptisiesv, albenca. 

are of the eleventh century, 

the tower of the twelfth, while the interior dates from 1586; 
S. Matteo in its little antique piazza, and S. Giovanni Battista 



Pre, remarkable for 
tower (Fig. 399). 

In these churches thebasilic 



church and its beautiful Gothic bell- 



in type predominates, with a tympanum 
and drip mouldings on the fa^de; 
the walls are strengthened by pilas- 
ters, and aowned by blind arcades. 
Above a single doorway, with simple 
mouldings, opens a great rose win' 
dow. Generally, too, the fai^des 
and the side walU, and sometimes 
also the walls of the interior, are 
faced with bands of black and while 
marble. 

The square bell -towers usually 
terminate in a faceted spire with 
lour pinnacles at the angles, after 
the French style; and at GeDoa 
this French inRuence is shown also in 
the ornamental details of the cathe- 

no. 304.— Bums OF THE oHLRCH OP dral dedicated to S, Lawrence, the 

iPh^tB AiiHori 1 richest and most interesting church in 

the wholeof Liguria (Fig,. 400,40 1 ). 

The earliest records that we have of this building go back to 

the last years of the eleventh century, to a time when the 
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Crusaders. led by Guglielm 
East bearing precious relics. 




3 Embriaco, had just telumed from the 
The church was consecrated in 1118. 
To this dme belong, at 
least in part, the side 
entrances and some sculp- 
tures in other parts with 
I episodes in the life of the 

■ Virgin. The French in- 
I fluence appears, however, 
I in the pilasters and in the 
I relief within the lune tieover 
I the main entrance, where 
I a Gothic arch gives evi- 
I dence of a later period — of 
the beginning, perhaps, of 
the louTleenlh century. It 
represents the Redeemer 
enclosed in the usual manJorla, between the symbols ol the 
Evangelists, and below it we see the martyrdom of S, Lawrence. 
To this time also must belong the figure of the so-called Anolino, 
carrying in his hand the disk of a sundial, a statue that has 

been wrongly regarded as represent- , _ 

ing some saint, such as S. Quirino, 
holding his emblem of martyrdom, 
a millstone (Fig. 401). 

The cathedral was burnt in 12%, 
and the interior was rebuilt in the 
course of the following ten years in 
thepointed style then in favour (Fig. 
402), One Marco da Venezia was 
employed on the work, perhaps the 
same man who built the cloisters 
of S. Matteo. Finaliv, in 1567, 
Galeazzo Alessi erected the cupola. 
During the two following centuries 
the building was degraded by 
various additions, and only in 1 8% 



s of res- 



were any important works 

toration undertaken. <i'fta/o. Aiinvi.) 

The palace of S. Giorgio is 
typical of the ancient palaces of Genoa (Fig. 403) : founded 
shortly after the middle of the thirteenth century, repaired in 
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the (ollowing century, and enlarged in 1571, the old building was 

only Tescuea horn destruction and restored within the last few 

years. It rises in two 

storeys over the portico, 

the first with quadruple, 

the second with triple 

windows, and it is crowned 

by an embattled cornice. 
Of later date are the 

unique, richly decorated 

doorways, with architraves 

carved with sacred subjects 

— the Adoration of the 

Magi, the Annunciation, 

or, more often, S. George 

(Fig. 391). To these we ^ 

shall return presently. '"" ■■".■"■■—■"- v. -..-./." 

All the Ligurian buildings that have been mentioned so Eai 

reveal those foreign influences to which we have already refened. 

In the vaulting of the church of S. Michele at Ventimiglia we find 
the revelation of French influence, 
no less than in the sculptures 
of the cathedral at Genoa. On 
the other hand, the further we 
proceed along the Eastern Riviera 
towards the Tuscan frontier at the 
river Magra, the more pronounced 
are the borrowings from the Tuscan 
style. The great wheel-windows 
of the churches between Levanto 
and Spezzia (Riomaggiore and 
Monterosso) bear the impress of 
Pisa. This is still more evi- 
dent in the decorative work in 
marble. The capitals, for example, 
together with the columns, were 
imported ready finished from the 
great workshops of the Carrara 
district. They were articles of 

commerce throughout the length and breadth of Liguria and even 

in foreign lands. 

There was another article of " artistic " commerce which spread 
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in the opposite direction, from west lo east : 
this was the decorative majolica that had 
its ongin in Spain. The ambrogelle (tiles), 
with which in the thirteenth and (ourteeDtn 
centuries the pinnacles of the campanili of 
Albenga ancT Genoa were covered, and 
which in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies were used lor the lining of walls and 
for pavements, as in ihe villa at Carig- 
nano, show distincl evidence ol Hispano- 
Mauresque origin ; such tiles remained in 
use until they were replaced by the prod- 
ucU of the kilns of Savona and of Albissola, 
an industry that was based on thai of 
Central Italy, from Faenza to Urbino. 
The artists, however, most active in 

s. "ovA™i"w"pBFTcENOA. Liguria wcre the Lombards, those above 
(Phoio. No^ci.) all from the Antelamo valley. The re- 

semblance between the Broletto at Como 

and the contemporary buildings at Genoa is patent, though they 

are not absolutely identical. The Genoese artists, indeed, whether 

native or foreign, did not in the end 

remain strictly subject to the Lom- 
bard canons ; but, yielding to tech- 
nical necessities, especially in working 

the local stone, they ended by creating 

a distinctly characteristic type of 

architecture, quite distinct from the 

original mod^. 

Already by 118! we find in 

Genoa a Martin and an Ottobono, 

magistri Antelami, a generic name 

under which it was the habit al thai 

time to include all the maestri who 

came from the districts of Como and 

of Lugano. It is probable that the 

imiformity of the name was in no 

small measure due to the fact that 

these men almost always worked in \pZ77i^T' 

unity, and that they were held 

together "by bonds ol fraternity, by common habits of life, and 

often also by blood relationship." Thus it came about thai these 
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Maealri Lombardi continued to work as sculptors and builden 
in Liguria (or a veiy long time. 

Antonio della Porta of Porlezza worked in the cathedral of 
Savona (I 506), and at Genoa he built the gateway of the edifice 
erected by Lorenzo Caltaneo near S. Giorgio (1 505) and carved 
the statue of Antonio Doria in the Palazzo di S. Giorgio (1 509). 
Gian Giacomo della Porta (died 1 555) was the author of a number 
of statues and of the great doors of the houses of the Giustiniani 
(1515). Salvago (1 532). and Fieschi (1 537) families, also of several 
fountains together with Niccolft da Corle, with whom, too, he worked 
at the statues for the Cibo chapel in the cathedral at Genoa. His 
doorways are no longer crowded with small figures and minute 
foliage 1 they exhibit a hold archi- 
tectural development with columns 
and pilasters. In Guglielmo della 
Porta (1500?-I577) we have a 
grealer man, but his presence was 
soon claimed at Rome, where, 
among other works, he has left us 
the lomb of Paul III., a monu- 
menl which alone would suffice to 
ensure his fame. 

There was at work, loo, in 
Genoa, a belated group of that 
numerous family of the Solari who 
came originally from the Carona 
district in the province oi Como. 
A certain Tullio (not lo be con- 
founded with Tullio, the son of 
that Pietro who was the great 

founder of the school at Venice : {Phoio. AUnari.) 

see p. 24) was at work in the 

last years of the sixteenth century, upon the fountain which stood 
formerly in the Piazza Soziglia, ana one Antonio, later on, upon 
another fountain formerly in the piazza in front of the Ducal 
Palace. Daniello. who, like Bernardo Schiaffino. adopted the 
manner of Bernini in Rome, and who died alter 1 702. introduced 
at Genoa all the pomp of the art he had learned in the Papal city; 
a florid example survives in a relief which adorns an altar in S. Maria 
delle Vigne, He became more refined when brought into contact 
with Puget, whom he assisted in the works carried out by the latter 
in Genoa. 
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The Aprile family also came from Carona, and already by 1470 
we find them in Genoa. At a later dale they were employed 
as sculptors in Spain along wilh the Gaggini and wilh members of 
the Delia Scala family, who, again, were natives of Carona. The 
close relations between Genoa and Spain resulted in important and 
frequent commissions for the sculptors who flourished in Liguria. 

We find Gaspare della Scala in Genoa up to the year 1494, and 
there he carved two doors for the Sauli family. The Molinari 
also worked with the Della Scala, all of them occupied upon various 
undertakings at Savona. 

The Sormano family came originally from Ostewo, and the oldest 

member of it decorated with sculpture the saaisty of the Collegiata 

dell'Assunta at Pta, near Voltri, 

in 1430. Pace Sormano, for the 

execution of several pieces of 

sculpture, entered into partnership 

vrtth that fancihil sculptor Niccolb 

da Corte, the author, in 1530. of 

the baldacchino over the altar of 

San Giovanni Battista in the 

cathedra! of Genoa (Fig. 404). 

It was also in the fifteenth century 

that the De Aria or De Oria 

family came down to Genoa from 

the Valsolda. and before long 

we find Michele. Giovaimi. and 

Bonino at work decoratirig the 

churches and the streets of Genoa 

FIG 403 — iNiERioB 01 THE CATHEDRAL """^ "^^ Savona. Mjchele, who was 

OF s. LORENZO, GENOA. fllso an archilect, carved, between 

<Fhf,i<,. No-^k.) 1466 and 1490, four statues for 

the Palazzo di S. Giorgio. But 

the work that has brought him most fame is the tomb of the patents 

of Sixtus IV. in the Sistine chapel at Savona. After that he had 

recourse, in the execution of the Adomo monument in S. Girolamo di 

Quarto, to the assistance of Girolamo da Viscardo, a sculptor whose 

graceful work also found favour in France. 

Many of the Lombard sculptors were at the same time architects, 
as. for example, Rocco Lurago, whose imposing yet elegant work has 
been often confused with that of Galeazzo Alessi. To him we are 
indebted for the famous Doria-Tursi palace, now the Palazzo 
Municipale (1 390. Fig. 406), where he was assisted by his brother 
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Giovanni, and by Giacomo 
and Pietro Carlone, mem- 
bers of a [amily thai came 

originally from die Val 
d'Inlelvi — a prolific family 
that maintained its hign 
artistic standard for fully 
three centuries. Among 
its most distinguished mem- 
bers were Michele. who 
was at work between 1 497 
and 1520, and Taddeo, 
who died in 1613. The 

latter was the author of ' '°'' ^p^g AiiHari) 

the church of S. Pietro 

in Banchi, the decorative part of Nostra Signora della Misencordia 
near Savona, the fountains before the Palazzo Doria di Fassolo in 
Genoa, and the doorway of the Palazzo de Ferrari (Fig. 408). 

Superior to all the others, both on account of their number and of 
their nigh attainments, were the Gaggini, some of whom passed from 
Genoa to Sicily, which is indeblea 
to them for many works of distin- 
guished merit. 

Notable examples of their work 
survive in every style, from the 
grace of the early Renaissance to 
the classicism of the late cinque' 
cento; from the Baroque that fol- 
lowed this (Giacomo and Giuseppe) 
to the conect neo-classicism of 
Canova'a day (Giuseppe, 1791- 
1867). 

The founder of the family may 
be held to be Domenico di Pietro , 
{;died 1 492),who came from Bissone 
in the Lugano district and was 
already in Genoa by 1 448 ; here he 

took up his abode and opened a ^"°^ *Vr~s^'a\ovi^\ csihe™ *l, 
workshop ; hither he summoned his cenoa. {PIhmo, autuiH.) 

relations and began and completed 

many rich, graceful, and delicate works, at a later date passing on 

to other tasks at Naples and in Sicily. His most important work, 
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however, is at Genoa, the deugn of 
the chapel of S, Giovanni Battista 
in the cathedral (Fig. 405\ a work 
carried out hy him with the aid of 
his nephew Elia ; the latter had 
ahordy before relumed from Udine, 
where, together with Lorenzo di 
Maitino of Lugano, he had been 
employed upon the magnificent 
Loggia Comunale. After this EJia 
found other work to do in Genoa, 
but he, too, finally departed, beine 
summoned to CiltS di Castello ana 
to Perugia. 
Meanbme, Giovanni d' Andrea, 

nu o — CH.mi. ur s, uiuv.wrii ^^"^ ^^ ^* WOrk betWeCD 1460 

cAramlAl'.~^ENM!^ 7pttfo"'H">">™-V.) and 1491, built the palazzo thai 
was afterwards presented by the 
Republic to Andrea Doria. Giovanni di Beltrame, uiown 
as Bissone fhe died after 1506), introduced into Genoa those 
carved portals, richly decorated with ornaments and with figures 
the favourite subject for which was 
St. George slaying the dragon, as 
in that of the Palazzo Danovaro 
(formeriy Doria), Giovanni's brother 
Pace (I450?-1522?, Figs. 407. 
409) was also employed at die 
Certosa of Pavia, and, along with 
Antonio dell a Porta, knovm as 
Tamagnino, received commissions for 
France and for Spain, especially for 
Seville, in which city may also be 
found sculptures by Bernardino 
Gaggini, who flourished between 
1513 and 1544. 
In the face of this stream of artists 

who descended upon Genoa from 

no. 406 — pAi.AjTo DOBH-TURsi, '^^ hcights of northem Italy, one 
GENOA. EXTEicoR. (PAoM, AHnari.) ^nust Hol oveflook 3 few men who 
approached her from the other side, 
from Tuscany more especially. Matteo Civitali and Andrea San- 
sovino produced a number of beautiful statues for the chapel of 
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San Giovanni Battista in Uie cathedral ; 
Giovan Anmolo Montorsoli. the wander- 
ing friar who scattered his works over 
half Italy, has left us in Genoa the 
tnagniiicent Palazzo Dona a Fassolo 
(Fig. 410), to say nothing of the internal 
decorabon of S. Matleo (Fig. 4M); in 
this latter work he had the assistance of 
the Bergamasque architect Gian Battista 

Castello (150^1579?). who built the | 

Palazzo Imperiale (Fig. 412) and Hnally 
went to Spain on the invitation of 
Philip II. After the great sack of 
Rome, Perin del Vaga, the lively Floren- 
tine decorator, appeared in Genoa ; here _ 
in the Palazzo Doriaa Fassolo he achieved ,b. louELiiNi^PALAim di 
his most important work, one of the most s, gioboio, oehoa. 
splendid examples of the Raphaelesque 
style of decoration, a combination of stucco relief; 
oi " histories " and of grotesques (Fi 
overlook Gjan Bologna, who later 
graceful statues now in the Uni- 

But amonff the many foreign 
artists who nocked to Genoa to 
embellish the city, Galeazzo Alessi 
is supreme ; he was to Genoa what 
Sansovino was to Venice, Palladio 
to Vicenza, Michelangelo and Ber- 
nini to Rome. 

Alessi was bom at Perugia in 
1512, and there he received his 
earliest training under C. B. Capo- 
tali and Giulio Danti. It was at 
Rome, however, and by Michel- 
angelo that — 90 he himself con- 
fesses — the definite direction of his 
art was determined. On his re- 
turn to the city of his birth, he 
found employment in various under- 
takings, especially at the Roc< 
Paul 




, lallv at 
), and after having furnished the ph 
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buildiings, he betook himself to Genoa 
in search of bett^ fortune. Here, in 
1 549, we find him negotiating the con- 
tract for the erection of the church of 
S. Maria in Caticnano (Fig. 4! 3), to- 
gether with the hospital and canons* 
residences. He also undertook the great 
works on the mole, and erected upon 
the crescent-shaped embankment a huge 
portico, in the centre of which a mas- 
sive gateway, with three arches on 
the inner side, but only one externally, 
flanked by two solid gate-houses, gives 
access lo the city. 

There is reason to believe that Alesw 
had already taken part in the works 
connected with the enlargement d the 
city of Penigia; certainly in Genoa, 
— uuuK ui .nt r;ii.iiu starling from the year 1551, he devoted 
uosiA TN THE vw cHiosspNE. himsclf lo thc Carrying out of the great 
municipal scheme for the systematic re- 
building and straightening of the Sirada Nuova (now the Slrada 
Garibaldi) ; it was he who designed nearly all the palaces that line 




:cted by Gal 
His 



iMih 



this tamous street. 

Of the buildings er< 
spoken (see p. 1 68). 

eumeys lo Bologna, to 
mbria, to Pavla, and his 
various lesser undertakinc;s 

made plans for the Escu- 
rial, but never went lo 
Spain. He preferred lo 
remain at Genoa, and 
there he erected the cupola 
of the cathedral, many new 
palaces, such as the Cen- 
lurione, the Saull, the _ 

Cambiaso. the Parodi, "" -°- """(pZTaU^,'.)^"'''^'^ 
Splnola, Giorgio Doria, 

Adomo, Serra, etc., as well as numerous villas — for example, the 

Cambiaso at S. Francesco d'Albaro, ihe Scassi (Fig. 417), and 
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the Spini 



I at San Pier d'Arena; he 



i thus occupied up to 

the time of his death, which occurred at the end of the year 1 572. 
It may be laid that it was thanks 

to Alessi's activity that the type of 

the Genoese palace reached its full 

development and was fixed once for 

all. It had been a umple one in 

the hands of Montorsoli, who was 

contented to obtain any decorative 

effect he sought for from painting 

alone ; with Castello it had oec^me 

in a measure eclectic ; it remained 

fot Alessi to give it precise and 

definite character. Gifted with a 

sentiment for harmony and for gran' 

deur, he was able to combine these 

qualities, even amidst grave difficul' 

ties, thanks to a happy disposition 

of the constituent parts and to a fio an — cHuucHoyaMATTin 

refined artistic taste. In accordance cenoa. iniebioii. (Pkou. AUiiari.) 

with his means and with the 

locality, he could be now sober and restrained, now piofuse and 

daring. Certain it is that on every occasion when, as regards 

the building itself, the spacing or the fight, he had full liberty for 

the display of his creative gifts, he produced true masterpieces. 
In S. Maria in Carignano, 
althouch closely following 
Michelangelo's design for 
St. Peter s. he succeeded 
in producing a new effect, 
by including the Greek 
cross of the plan within a 
square ; the minor cupolas, 
again, do not take the form 
of satellites of the central 
dome, but rise independ- 
ently as lanlem-towers. 

Galeazzo. in his palaces, 

generally placed above his 

ground floor a very lofty 

find a storey of 



storey; at ti 
less Height; 



ind betw. 



:r, between lh< 

1 these, a string-course thai projects con- 
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siderably. Above, the building is 
completed by a bold cornice and by 
a balustrade. Still more character- 
istic are the staircases and the halls, 
to which access is obtained through 
ihe main doorway, which opens ex- 
actly in the centre. These noble 
vestibules compensate (or the small 
size of the inner courts ; they serve 
also to give an air of magnificence 
to the part of the palace best seen 
from the narrow street. There is 
a single flight of stairs (generally to 
the left); in the richer examples 
there are two ; these stairs are re- 
solved into the architectonic scheme 
oViioi^ IpImo.' Aiitwt)'"'' of the peristyle, and in movement 
and in variety of line they add 

gready to the scenic effect. Indeed, the expedients adopted to 

achieve this effect were extraordinary. At times the various 

proprietors came to an agreement 

that enabled the architect to arrange 

their respective entrance halls upon 

the same axis, obtaining by this 

means a common advantage in the 

greater perspective effect of their 

Nor, in Genoa, did the line of 

Sood architects come to an end in 
le seventeenth or the eighteenth 
century. Antonio Rocca, who was 
also a painter, has left us in the 
litde church of S. Torpeto a mar- 
vellous example of gr 
beautv; while the Cc 
Bartolomeo Bianco, inherited from 
Alessi his feeling for grandeur, if 
not his restraint, and, without de- 

Earting from the traditional type, 
e succeeded in enriching it with 
some novel elements ; this we may se 
(1628, Fig. 415). in the Palazz. 
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enlarged in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Pier Antonio Corradi), 
and in the Palazzo Durazzo 
Pallavicino; to this last palace 
a superb staircase was added by 
Andrea Tagliafico, who found 
work also in the transformatioD 
of the interior of the Palazzo 
Serra; meanwhile Gregorio Pe- 
tondi erected the Palazzo Balbi ; 
here, after overcoming by his in- 
genuity the difficulties o( the 
ground, he built an entrance hall 
of great scenic effect, where the 
staircase curves round to form as 
it were 'a bridge (Fig. 416), no. 415.— hail or the pal«io 

TTie last work of importance, dell'universha, qenoa. 

from an architectural point of (Pkoio. Braei.) 

view, though not the last building 

erected in Genoa in the eighteenth century, was the fa9ade of the 
Palazzo Ducale, which was begun in 1778 by Simone Cantone 
(1736-1818). 
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CHAPTER XIX 
PAINTING IN UGURIA 



The Schools of Genoa 



ac School tfPalnllr 
ckooL-Grc 



ol tf PalKlliTg.—Fortlgn Ariiili In LlfuFla.—Tarllo.- 
-Groap of PalnlcnM NIcc.—Laca CamlilaMO.—Ruiti 
11,1, Palnkn Wort/ntln (fc Cltn.—G, B. Pottl.—Th 



Potsl.—Thc Plata Fomllu.-^ll 

So far we have seen that with few exceptions Genoa produced 
neither sculptors nor architects, and that the examples of sculpture 
and architecture to be found there (the latter, indeed, so happily 
adapted to their position as to create special types dependent upon 
technical needs and upon local exigencies) are almost exclusively 
the work of foreigners. But the same cannot be said of painting, 
seeing that the town has produced a number of painters, and, what 
is more important, a true Genoese School&iote there, though this was 
limited in scope and late in origin. 

We leave to others to collect the earliest scattered records, few 
and brief, concerning the paintings executed in Liguria from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century, more especially in Genoa and 
Savona, where towards the close of this period there was a pre- 
ponderance of painters of Tuscan origin. It is of more importance 
for us to note that by the fifteenth cenlfiry, as a result of commercial 
intercourse, we find in Genoa a growing tendency to favour that 
foreign school of painting which under Flemish influence was spread- 
ing through Spain, Germany, France, and Italy, chiefly by way of 
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the Rhine valley. Innumerable are the paintings, for the most part 
Flemish, and some of them unquestionably of value, that were 
to be seen in Genoa in the past : 90 many were ihey, indeed, that 
in spile of the fact that the degenerate descendants of the oriKinal 
purchasers have vied with one another in finding a market for them, 
not a few still remain in the city. 

Some of these foreign artists even took up ifiejr abode in 
Liguria. Mention must be made of Alexander of Bruges and 
of Justus of Ravensburg; an Annunciation (Fig. 419) by the 
latter is preserved in the cloisters of S. Maria di Castello, 
where, too. Conrad of Germany decorated the vaults with frescoes 
^_^ *>f Sibyls and Prophets 



(Fi|. 4il). 

ConiadofGeimany 

worked for the most part at 
Taggia, a pleasant little 
village between San Remo 
and Porto Maurizio. There 
Domenico Emanuele Ma- 
cario and Lodovico Brea 
received their art training 
under his guidance, so that 
by some, Taggia is regarded 
as the original home of 
Genoese painting. Others 

S've the merit to Justus of 
ermany, and others, again 

aoi,..r of S. Man. di O-leUo, Caoa. j^ J ^ ; ^ j ^ 

LiguTian painlerswhoshow 
ugns of Flemish training we must also take account of Catalan 
artists, such as Bariolomeo Rubeus, who acquired their technique 
and formed their style in Flanders, and then canied what they had 
learned to the Mediterranean coasts — to Sicily, to Naples, and to 
Liguria, where they penetrated as far as the Monferrato country. 
Indeed, there is a triptych signed by Rubeus in the cathedral of 
Acqui. 

That Taggia was for long a favourite resort of artists seems 
indubitable. In no other town of Liguria, exceot of course in 
Genoa, can early paintings be found in such abundance : it boasts 
several precious works of Brea and of his school, a triptych 
attributed to Conrad, a polyptych in the style of Canavesio, an altar- 
piece by Macario, and another by Raffaello de' Rossi. 
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On the other hand, while telaliona 
with Tuscan painters cannot have ceased 
altogether, many artists came into Liguria 
from Piedmont, among ihem the already- 
mentioned Mazone, Jacopo, his father, 
Galeotto Nebea (at work 1497-1518). 
and Luca Baudo of Novara; others 
came from Lombardy (especially after 
the time when the republic had placed 
itself under the protection of Filippo 
Maria Visconti), notably Montorfano, 
Carlo Braccesco, known also as Carlo 
del Mantegna, Lorenzo de' Fazoli, Do- 
nate Bardo of Pavia (Fig. 422), and, 

before any of these, the strenuous roppa, 

whowasemployedatGenoa,atfiivatolo, 

and at Savona on several occasions after (toMvico bkea.) 

1478. Palazzo Bianco. Genoa. 

Was it indeed possible that the local (''*°"- «"■"■> 

painters could have resisted the fascina- 
tion of Foppa's pictures? Brea's collaboration with him in the 
triptych at Savona (1490) is not likely to have been without 

Macario, a native of Pigna, a village on the western Riviera, 
was a E)ominican friar, at- 
tached to the convent of S. 
Maria della Misericord ia at 
Taggia. He was alive and 
at work until after 1522, but 
as an artist he belongs to the 
fifteenth century. 

A notable group of artists 

flourished at Nice, among 

them GiacomoDuranti (who 

painted an altar-piece for the 

island of Lerins, off the 

coast of Provence, in 1454). 

no, 4ii.~cEiLmG OF THE CLOISTER OF s. uAKi* Giovamii Miralieti, and the 

Di cAsratLo, "i^^^ .5^^) *" '"^■"**'^-' members of the famous Brea 

family, including Lodovico 

(1458>-I5I9, Fig. 420), Antonio, his son (at work 1504-1545), 

and Francesco (at work 1 530-1 562, Fig. 423), who was cith^' Hi» 
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son or his nephew. Among ihe artists 
of Nice, Lodovico takes a prominent 
posilion, due to the superior refinement 
of his figures and (o the vivacity of his 
colouring. These men were followed 
by Teramo Piaggia of Zoagli and by 
Anionio Semini (1 525-1 59 1 , Fig. 424). 
the first a timid painter, held in the 
fronds of tradition, the second eagei to 
id to advance in the 
Sacchi of 
that of Perin 



change his style 
manner of Piei 
Pavia, and aboi 
del Vaga. 
Luca Cambi 



. (1527-1585, Fig. 
425), was the greatest among the artists 
Fia «..-cKuriHxioN. (BAMM °^ GenoB, 3 man who was so precocious 
FAVESE.) as lo have mastered his art at the age 

(.piJi7.'AuZ"i.) ^^ fifteen, and so rapid in execution 

that he was believed to paint equally 
well with either hand. Fervendy devoted to his art, he did not 
disdain lo listen lo the teaching of Alessi and lo that of his friend 
G. B. Castello ; the latter we have seen as an architect (pp. 239 
and 241). but he was at the same time a painter of refinement and 
distinction ; like Luca, he was employed in the Escurial. Eager to 
know everything and to attempt 
everything, Cambiaso, when already 
well advanced in years, went to 
Florence, to Rome, and to other 
cities to study the most famous works 
of the heroes of the Renaissance. 
His drawings, loo, which are to be 
found in abundance in all the great 
collections, have been admired for 
the rapidity of iheir execution and 
their dexterity ; but their manner- 
isms, due lo an excessive use of an- 
Silar strokes and of calculated fore- 
ortenings, are more conspicuous 
than their spontaneity and truth. In 
some of his paintings, on the other 
hand, Cambiaso attains to a high 
the grandeur of his composition, the 
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chiaroscuro, the beauty of his colour, 

and the dignity of his figures. The 

Paradbe that he painted in the 

Eacurial was greatly admired, but 

modem critics find in it much that 

is unequal and a weakness due, no 

doubt, to the slate of his mind at 

this time, when, having lost all hope 

of marrying the lady with whom ne 

was passionately in love, Cambiaso 

fell into a state of languor and 

decline. 
Among the artists who flocked to 

Genoa at this period were Valerio 

Corle (1520-1580), a native of JU 

Pavia, who brought the manner of mc 4>4-— uARTrxnou nr a. andbew. 

Titian from Venice, and his son c i„k,™„ r"„™"'7p\ , .,- ,_i 

Cesare (1550-1613), who followed 

Cambiaso, and assimilated his delicacy and fine colour. Bernardo 

Castello (1557-1644) was more akin to the school of Bergamo; 

intoxicated by the plaudits of the most famous poets of his day, he 

fell into a hasty and facile style ; he was, however, not without a 

feeling for grace and a happy gift of invention, as we may see in his 

illustrations to the GerusaUmme Uberala, which found favour with 
Tasso himself. 

But the school founded 
by Castello, and indeed 
the art of Genoa as a 
whole, would al this point 
have been in danger of 
perishing had not a fresh 
wave of beneficent foreign 
influence come to give it 
renewed vigour. From 
every side artists of sterling 
merit flocked to the 
wealthy and superb queen 
of the Ligurian coast. As 
early .. 1595 Federico 
Barocci had enriched the 
which he painted for the E)oee Malteo 
' 'lere Sofonisba Anguissola of Cremona 
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(ice p. 190), who brought her fellow- artists together at pleasani 

galherings, and AgosUno Buonamici, known as Tassi, a talented 

landscape-pain ler (he was, indeed, the 

masler of Qaude Lonain), although 

a man of evil reputation. But of the 

Italians who came to Genoa the 

grealer number were from Tuscany; 

nom Siena came Ventura Salimbeni, 

Ottavio Ghissoni, and Pietro Sorri, 

a native of S. Gusme, near Castelnuovo 

Berardenga, and an imitator of Andrea 

del Sarlo; from Pisa, Cristoforo 

Roncalli, known as Pomarance, from 

the place of his birth ; to say nothing 

of Simone Balli, a Florentine, a refined 

imitator of the same Andrea ; 

Balh's master, Aurelio Lomi, and 

finally the letter's brother Orazio, 

a. ifi — ANKUNciiTioK (o LOMI ) l">o^"i 3* Gcnlilcschi (Fig. 426), an 

"^ifety, Turin. (Pkoii^. AUncri.} artist SO original in his composition 

and pleasing in his execution that his 

works were in demand not only in France, but in Spain and in 

EJigland also. 

For the rest, the Genoese artist, Gian Battista Paggi (1554- 
1627), a cultured and many-sided man, derived from the art 
of Florence principles of severity and, above all, accuracy of 
drawing ; at the instigation of his father he had made himself 
masler of the most disparate arts — of painting, of sculpture, of 
music, of fencing, and of horsemanship. As an artist his first 
master was Luca Cambiaso ; but when, later on, he was banished 
from Genoa under penalty of death, for having, after long 

Provocation, slain a fellow-citizen, he made his appearance at 
lorence after a period of wandering. There he gained the favour 
of the court and became a friend oi Gian Bologna ; and there he 
carried out important works for S. Maria Novella, for the Monastero 
degli Angioli, for the Annunziata Church, and for other places. 
Paggi remained in Florence for at least twenty years, that is to say, 
until 1 599, in which year he was enabled to return to Liguria, 
sctding lirst in Savona and then, a few years later, in Genoa. 
Meanwhile two artists, whose genius could not fai' 



iordinary influence, made their appearance in Genoa : Peter Paul 
Rubens ana Antony Vandyck. Rubens visited the town in th^ 
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summer of 1608, and painted some portraits full of lile. as well as 
some sacred and genre subjects; he made architectural drawings, 
loo, of several of the palaces, which he published later on at 
Antwerp. Vandyck visited Genoa in the autumn of 1621, and 
returned later on; he painted nearly fifty pictures in the city, 
among them a series of superb portraits, notable for their beauty 
of design, of execution, and of sentiment. But these two were not 
the only Flemish painters who visited Genoa. Many of the pupils 
of Rubens, of Jordaens, of David Teniers the elder, and of Frans 
Snyders, taking advantage of the commercial relations between the 
two countries, and attracted by the reputation that the upper classes 
of Genoa had acquired as eager lovers of art and of^ splendour, 
flocked to the town ; some of them even took up their abode there. 
There was at the time an abundant demand, not so much for works 
of sacred art as for decorative paintings for the adornment of rooms 
in the palaces, and for subjects of ^enre, battle-pieces, animals, 
landscapes, and portraits. The activity of this group of Remish 
^inters (among them we find a few 
Frenchmen, such as Simon Vouet, 
and a few Germans, such as Gottfried 
Wals) continued at Genoa for about 
twenty years ; for less time, perhaps, 
than in other parU of Italy, as at 
Parma, Florence, and above all, in 
Rome; but the phase was more 
intensive and more productive, and 
diis probably for the reason that in 
the Ligurian capital the Northern 
artists had not to overcome the re- 
sistance of flourishing local schools 
and of weighty traditions. 

TTie Genoese, too, for that matter, 
went to Florence, and to Flome, 
and^in this following in the steps of 
the Bolognese masters — ^to Parma, 
where Correggio'a masterpieces were 
to be seen in all their glory ; but on 
their return to their home the vivacity 
of the Flemish painters finally drew 
them within their orbit. Paggi him- 
self, though trained in the severe school of Florentine draughtsman- 
ship, became in the end an admirer of Rubens, of Vandyck, and 
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oi ihe others ; he lauded their works and sought their acquaintance ; 

pointing the way as it were to his own pupils and followers, who thu> 

came to form an intermediate school between the restrained and 

finished style of the cinquecento painters, and the approaching 

ternbilila of the Naturalists, To this group belong Castellino 

Castello {1579-1649), who was so successful a portrait-painter as to 

win the praise of Vandyck. and Giulio Benso (1601-1668), who 

abandoned figure subjects to devote himself to architectural and 

"perspective pieces, which he treated with great success, as we 

may see in his fresco at the Annunziata del Vastato (Fig. 427), 

where, close by, Andrea Ansaldo (1584-1638), his great rival in 

architectural painting, frescoed a cupola, which shows that while he 

was a follower of Cambiaso 

he had enriched his palette 

with the golden tints of 

Rubens. Other members 

of this school are Domenico 

Fiasella, known from the 

place of his birth as Sarzana 

(1589-1669), an artist full 

of poetry and of repose, 

prompt and eager both in 

conception and in execution, 

but not less so in imitating 

the works of others, and 

Francesco Capurro, who, 

nC. 418.— KAPE 0[ TUE SABINES. (v. CASTELLO.) OR pBSsillg tO Modcna, 

UfB«, Fio™«, fPho,.. i-^™..) abandoned the style of Fia- 

sella and adopted that of 
libera. Gregorio de Ferrari, too, was a disciple of Fiasella, but 
before long he took to exaggerating the maimer of Piola, and became 
a fervid devotee of Gjrreggio, not always imitating the best and 
sanest elements of that artist's work, with the result that his pictures 
are at times incorrect and confused. On the other hand, in 
Valerio Castello (1625-1659, Fig. 428), the son of Bernardo, we 
have an artist who also began as an imitator of Fiasella, but who 
found in Correggio, in Procaccini, and in Vandvck elements of 
colour with which to give additional animation to those artistic gifts 
of his own which are manifested in his brilliant frescoes in S. Marta 
at Genoa. 

Capellino was the artistic progenitor of the Piola family: 

Pellegro (1617-1640). whom a violent death at the age of twenty- 
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ihree prevented from developing the 

gifts that aie revealed in Kia rare 

pictures, was an imitator oE Andiea 

del Sarto ; his works show taste and 

accuracy; Domenico (1628-1703, 

Fig. 418) had senlimenl and grace, 

but Wu composition is commonplace, 

his effects of light are over-insistent, 

and his pictures are crowded with 

unimportant details. E>omenico had 

three sons (Paolo Girolamo-Fig. 

431 — Anlonio, and Giovanni Bat- 

lisla) and a nephew (Domenico the 

younger) who were painters ; but 

of these, as we shall see, Paolo alone 

is of importance. 

A higher level was reached by ^^^ jvoaff] 

the artists who issued from the 

school of Pietro Sorri (1556-1622). He was ihe master of 

Giovanni Andrea Carlone (1591 >-l630. Fig. 4301, a talented 

decorator, who at a later date, along with his brother Giovanni 
Battista, received instruction from 
Passignano, the father-in-law and 
master of Sorri. Of Giovamii, Lanzi 
writes that he was endowed "with 
a genius, unsurpassed in his day, for 
the treatment of historical subjects, 
that his drawing is accurate and full 
of grace, thai the expression he gave 
to his figures is penetrating and 
judiciously determined, above all, that 
as a fresco-painter his colour is of 
rare merit." 

Giovanni Batlisla (1595?-1680). 
who died al a great age, was not 
inferior to his brother. He worked 
along with him in the Annunziata 
FTO. «'--CEiLiNa IN THE dcl Vastato— thc beautiful three- 

Co, A. cAKLONE.) iPkaia Noaci) aisled church restored by Giacomo 
della Porta in 1 587-and there they 

carried out one of the grandest schemes of pictorial decoration of 

the seventeenth century, a scheme rich in composition, varied and 
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imated in the highest (^eOTce in the play of the figures, of the 
ht, and of the colours. The two brothers (Giovanni Andrea 
more especially) executed 
their tasks with rare dili- 
gence and sagacity, and 
successfully accomplished a 
vast amount of work in 
churches, palaces, and 
houses in Genoa and in 
other places in Liguria ; 
they even worked in Milan, 
where they have left an im- 
pressive Elevation of the 
Cross on the vault of S. 
Antonio Abbate. 

The other distinguished 
""" *^''~™p^^^BUm™'ficiu>a. ' " "°'^ Dupil of Sorriwas Bernardo 
Strozzi (1581-1644, Fig. 
432), known also as the Cappucino Genovese and still more often as 
the Ptele Genovese ; it was, however, but for a short time that he 
remained faithful to his teaching, for having seen some examples 
of the arrogant naturalism of Michelangelo da Caravaggio, he broke 
away definitely from his early style. A number of portraits full of life 
as well as some genre pieces (among them the Beggar in the Roman 
National Gallery). 1 



:atlered through the world, 
have ensured his reputation 
as an artist of exceptional 
vigour, not always free from 
coarseness and vulgarity. It 
is impossible to judge him 
as a decorative fresco- 
painter out of his native 
city, where the work that 
he carried out in certain 
palaces and churches gives 
proof of a novelty of 
general conception, com- (be»n*«do smozzi.) 

bined with vigorous yet Uffizi, Florence. {Pholo. Pinmc.l 

harmonious colour, ^eary 

of the limitations imposed upon him by the habit of his order, he 

attempted to throw off the bonds of the cloister, donning the dress 
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of s KculaF priett. His superiors, however, after tolerating this 

for some time, succeeded in getting him into their hands again, and 

in retaining him at a prisoner for 

several months. Having made his 

escape, he betook himself to Venice, 

There he died, deeply regretted by 

his admirers and bv the disciples 

whom he had left behind him in 

Genoa. (See above, p. 81.) 
Among these disciples mention 

must he made of Giovanni Andrea 

de'Ferrari (1598-1669, Fig. 429), 

an imaginative and powetful painter, 

whose colour, however, was often 

dull and turbid ; and of Giovanni 

Bernardo Carbone ^614-1683), a 

follower of Vandydc who painted 

portraits with character and expres- 

don (Fig. 435). 

Giovaimi Benedetto Castiglione 

(1616-1670. Fig. 436) has been 

reckoned by some as a disciple of Paggi, regardless of the fact that 

Castiglione was only eleven years old at the time of Paggi's death. 
Like Ambrogio Samengo, Cas- 
tiglione must have received his 
training in the school of Giovanni 
Andrea de' Ferrari, whose ruddy 
tones he repeats ; but he attained 
to a greater unity by the study of 
the works of the Bassani. and to a 
superior reRnement, thanks to the 
beneficent influence o( Vandyck. 
A prolific artist and of a lively 
temperament, his favourite subjects 
were scenes of pastoral life, or if 
he turned to historical or Biblical 
themes, he chose those which gave 
an opportunity for the introduction 
of animals. During his lifetime he 
also had great success at Florence, 
and at Rome, Venice, and Man- 
tua ; but afterwards his numerous 
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pictures were neglecled and even confused with the very mediocre 

productions of his son Francesco, so that his reputation, which is 
now again on the ascendant, thanks 
to the admiration felt for his en- 
giavings, suffered an eclipse. 

Raffaele Soprani is better known 
by his lives oi the Genoese arbsts 
than by his work as a painter. 

The effect of the plague of 
1637 upon Genoese art and artists 
can only be compared with the 
cvenU in Rome after the sack of 
1 527. Those who survived, seeing 
all around ihem solitude, giief and 
anguish, sought foi solace and work 
in exile. Among these was Gio- 
vanni Battista Gaulli, known as 
■Baciccia ( 1 639- 1 709), whose pro- 
ne 435 — KKTSAiT (o B cARBONE ) digious activity found a field in 
Naiionai Gallery, Rome. Rome, whitheT Various other Li- 

(i-Ao/o. Andenim.) guTian artists flocked at this period, 

attracted by the fame of Pietro 

Betrettini da Coriona and of Carlo Maratta. Among them was 

Domenico Parodi (1668-1740), who has left us a decorative 

masterpiece in the saloon of 

the Palazzo Negroni. 
But we must now turn 

to Baciccia, an artistformed 

in the school of Rome, 

where he lived and carried 

out works in fresco on a 

large scale ; in some respects 

he may be regarded as the 

greatest of the Genoese 

artists. He received only his 

earliest training in Genoa, 

for when only eleven years 

old he seized an opportu- ""■ 43a.— voubc woman a™ child. 

nily of embarking for Civi- mus^o Naiimak, n^^^^cpjo/o. Bro,i.-) 

tavecchia and making his 

way to Rome. There he took up his abode with a French painter 

who employed him in making copies of his pictures. But his career 
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may be said to have commenced only on the day that the great arbiter 

at that time In art matters, Lorenzo Bernini, took him under his 

protection. At first he painted a number of portraits and small Fanciful 

subjects {quadreUi ci'invenzione), later on altar-pieces, and then he 

turned to the decoration of cupolas and ceilings (Fig. 434). The 

ffrealest of his paintings is the ceiling of the Gesii, a work upon which 

he was occupied for at least fifteen years. Here he painted the 

Triumph of the Name of Jaua with a crowd of angels and of 

saints, filled with ecstatic joy, amid dancing lights and colours, gilded 

clouds rising as vapour between the architectural mouldings, upon 

which he represents them as casting 

passing shadows. To waste time 

upon a detailed search for defects 

here and there in the rendering of 

varied and difficult Eoreshortenings 

would belitde the critic rather than 

the painter. Baciccia, of course, was 

no Corregffio, but no work of its class 

or of its day in Rome shows equal 

life or gives equal pleasure. The 

Triumph of the Order of S. Francb, 

painted by him subsequently upon the 

vault of the SS. Apostoli, ia in many 

respects inferior. As years went on 

Baciccia 's talent declined, perhaps as 

a consequence of his grief at the 

suicide of his son, and the death of 

Bernini, whose counsels he had «, .'^^vA'^' hzXtI' %T«:^a> 

happily followed. But even at an UfBii, norencc, (PiKh,. Frraa,,.) 

advanced age he did some excellent 

work. He was much admired as a portrait- painter and with good 
reason. His portrait of Clement IX. is painted in the style of 
Velazquez, and its grasp o( character and mastery of technique 
make it but litde inferior to the portraits of the great Spaniard 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Giuseppe Palmieri 
(1674-1 740), an admirer of Castiglione. showed talent as an animal- 
painter ; but although his colour was effective, he was a bad 
draughtsman. So again Pier Paolo Raggi ( 1 646 ?- 1 724), painter 
of wild bacchanalian scenes, a man of irascible temperament, betrays 
the influence of Castiglione in his work, and the same may be said 
of Carlo Antonio Tavella, known as Solfarolo (1668-1738), a 
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native of Milan and a pupil in that town of Tempesta ; he worked 
afterwards at Genoa. Alessandro Magnasco, known as Lissandrino 
(1681-1742). is a most hvely and entertaining artist; there is a 
charming vivacity in his little slim figures, drawn with rapid brush 
strokes against a background of ruins and landscape, lit here and 
contrast sharply with large 
dark masses <Fig. 437). 
But the Genoese school 
was destined to eclipse for 
a time, under the most 
conflicting influences; iwr 
was it in the power of 
the Accademia Ligustica 
to restore it, although dur- 
ing the nineteenth century 
this Academy produced 
several artists of merit : 
among painters, Santo Ber- 
telli, who has left us some 
notable frescoes, above all 
at Arenzano ; and Niccolo 



c, 0™o8. IPhnla. BrBgi.'i 



Barabin 



o of S. Pier d'Arena( 1 83 1 -1 89 1), who, although established 
in Florence, carried out many works in Genoa, in the Celesia, 
Pignone, and Orsini palaces, as well as in the Municipio (Fig. 438) ; 
among sculptors, Santo Vami (1807-1885). a faithful and correct 
adherent of the neo-classical school ; and among architects, Carlo 
Barabino (I 768-1835). the designer of the Palazzo dell "Accademia 
and of the Cario Felice theatre, which building, as well as the 
Villa Paliavicini at Pegli. was decorated by Michele Canzio 
(1784-1868). 
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CHAPTER XX 



Architecture and Sculpture to the Time of the 
Renaissance 



Sun Donnlno—Parr 



—Rtlla b/ Ihi BuicnUtx. Rimianaqat, and CrrfAfc ftri»A.— T"A« 

imaa and the Rill/loai Oritn—Ptaaaiii.—CatltS' An/u'lo.—Beito 

.'arma, C^heJrat anj Baptliltn.—Callxdial of MtiJtna.—CiillxJral irf 

—The Taaen «/ Boloina.—GMik Chiitha at BBlttM.~-Sailplart: Jacopt 

'c Qatrda. 

— I The northern slopes of ihc Apen- 

' nines from ihe River Trebbia to 
I Rimini, the long and lortuous course 
. of the Po from Piaccnza to the 
sea. the Adriatic from Punta della 
■ Maestra to La Cattolica— these 
I are the limits of the happy region 
blown as Emilia, from that mag- 
niHcent road, wide and atraighi, 
which traverses it for a leMth of 
more than two hundred miles, a 
load that was constructed by Marcut 
^jnilius Lepidus 1 87 years before 
Christ, and which even to-day passes 
through walled towns, strongholds, 
and cities famous in history — Pia- 
ccnza, Parma, Reggio, Modena, 
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Bologna, Imola, Faenza, Forll, Cesena, and Rimini. Undei the 
name of Emilia, it is usual to comprise the district of Romagna, 
a region whose boundaries have never been sharply defined, either 
in ancient or modem times. Indeed, while Dante, when he declares 
it to be comprised 

" Fia il Po ed il monle. la mariu c 11 Reno." 

appears to include within its boundaries both Fenara and Bologna ; 
at the present day, restricted to the two provinces of Ravenna and 
Forh, it cannot even claim Imola. 

However this may be, we cannot fail to recognise in this land as 
a whole not only the rich fertility of the soil, but a marvellous vitality 
in the spirit of Uie inhabitants. 

During the whole of the long period of the Renaissance theie 
was in fact no other region of Italy which comprised so many 
independent Courts, each 
" a home of culture." 
While Milan. Venice, 
Florence, Rome, and 
Naples concentrated the 
intellectual life of a wide 
surrounding district, leav- 
ing the lesser cities to a 
certain degree in the shade, 
in Emilia, every centre, 
however small, had its own 
Court, renowned for its 
culture and for its artistic 
importance. 

Of Roman monuments, 
in which the district was rich, many ruins and fragments survive, 
but apart from the long and splendid bridge and the triumphal arch 
at Rimini, both dating from the time of Augustus, the only remains 
in a tolerable stale of preservation are a few unimportant bridges 
on the Via Emilia. Amone the excavations the most important are 
those of the ancient city Velleia. situated among the hills of the 
Piacenza district, between the Chero and the Arda. 

On the other hand, for the so-called Byzantine period, the region 
boasts the most conspicuous city in all Italy, Ravenna, a city of 
which we have already spoken, and for the two succeeding periods, 
those of Romanesque and Gothic art, a vast number of monuments, 
many of them glorious examples. 
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As in other districts, few of these buildings, of course, 
aie of an earlier date dian the twelfth century ; it was, indeed, 
only in the course of that 
century that life in lialy 
attained to a certain degree 
of culture, or at least to an 
individual character and 
form of expression. How- 
ever, we may find in 
Emilia some notable ex- 
amples even of the archi' 
tecture of that long period 
of preparation which ex- 
tended from the ninth 
to the eleventh centuiy; 
S. Maria di Pomposa, for 
instance, built in the ninth 
centuiy {Fig. 441), with 
a tower da tin? from 1063; the parish church of S. Leo; 
S. Stefano at Bologna ; the so-called Palace of Theodoric at 
Ravenna (see p. 9), as well as other early buildings. We find little 
evidence of oriental or other foreign influence; nearly everything 
appears to be a growth from earljr native types, more especially 
those of Ravenna. It was this continuity of development that saved 
the country from sudden 
and incongruous changes, 
and favoured a slow and 
gradual evolution of archi- 
tectural forms. The terra- 
cotta decorations of the 
church at Pomposa, not 
moulded, but modelled hy 
hand, are identical with 
those formerly in the con- 
temporary monastery of 
S. Alberto, nearer to 
Ravenna, and also with 
those found in Raveima 
itself, which latter were 
used as material in the 
palace that once belonged to Guido Novella da Polenta (examples 
of both are now in the city museum). In this lerra-cotta we 
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have a product characteiistic of Ravenna, and one ot great interest 
as illustrating the art of the time. 

The predilection for buildings with a central space continued dur- 
ing the eleventh century and even to a later date, with variations in ihe 
details. The use of independent baptisteries also, a practice that 
had by this time been discontinued in other regions, was long retained 
in Emilia (as also in Lximbardy and in Venetia) ; but in course of 
time even here it gradually fell into disuse, as the practice of baptism 
by immersion was abandoned, and the baptismal font took its place 
within the cathedral or parish church. 

In the meantime, as the communes and the great communities 

of the Franciscans and the _ _ ^ 

Dominicans grew in strength, an ^ T 1 

ever-increasing desire for their em- ■ I 

bellishment with buildings of im- 
portance manifested itsdf in the 
newly awakened cities; and in 
every important centre in the 
Emilian province superb ediBces 

At Piacenza, where indeed huge 
churches such as S. Savino and 
S. Anlonino were already in exist- 
ence, the cathedral was begun in 
1122, and Rnished a full century 
later (Fig. 440). On the west 
front four wall-strips indicate the 
division of the interior into three ^^^ 444 — cathedsal bobco 

naves, access to which is given s. dobniho. (P/wro. AUnari.'i 

by three doorways, each of which 

is approached through a porch of two storeys. Above the central 
door is a rose window ; above each side door is a gallery with an 
arcade supported by small columns, similar to that which runs along 
the tympanum and follows its inclination.. On the facade the two 
periods of construction may be distinguished by the diversity of the 
materials; so again in the interior (in plan a Latin cross) the 
Romanesque style is followed up to the vaulting of the side aisles, 
in contrast to the ogival arches which in the nave rise from the 
galleries to the higher central vault. The Palazzo del Comune 
(Fig. 442). founded in 1 26 1 , is no less beautiful than the cathedral. 
The lower storey consists of a marble portico of five pointed arches ; 
the upper storey is of brick and is pierced by windows with three, 
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(our, and even five lights, decorated with superb terra-cotta relied. 

The church of S. Francesco is of the same dale ; it is perhaps 
modelled upon the church 
of the same name at 
Bologna. The Gothic 
architecture of these build- 
ings may, perhaps, show 
traces of a foreign in- 
fluence, which made its 
way into Italy more espe- 
cially with the Cistercian* ; 
but this influence is con- 
fined to certain constructive 
formulte. In fact the 
Italian architecture of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth 

that have little in common with the essential tradition of the true 
Gothic style, namely, the proportions between width and height 
in the nave, a predilection tor wide 
surfaces reserved for pictorial deco- 
ration, and the use of the simplest 
polygonal form of pilaster. 

Thanks to a charming group of 
buildings, Castell' Arquato is a very 
oasis of mediaeval architecture and 
well deserves the name of " the 
Emilian San Gimignano." Crown- 
ing the hill on which it stands, the 
Casde of the Viaconti, the Palazzo 
Pubblico, the church (Fig. 443), 

mirrored in the Arda, the beautiful 

river that, lower down, runs close 

to the Abbey of Chiaravalle della 

Colomba, founded about the year 

1 135 by Bernard de Fontaine; of 

this building the three-aisled church 

with its cros^vaulled roof and the magnificent fourteenth-century 

cloisters still exist. 

Again, on the Via Emilia, we find Borgo San Donnino, which 

boasts one of the most beautiful Romanesque cathedrals (A the 
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dUtricl, a buildiog begun about the year 1 100, but carried on in a 
very leisurely fashion. The exterior of ihe apie with the open loggia 
ana the unhnished facade adorned 
with sculptures attributed to Bene- 
detto Antelami, are of great interest 
(Fig. 444). 

At Parma, in addition to the 
magnificent cathedral (begun in 
1038 and completed in the thir- 
teenth century), with its vast cupola 
over the crossing of the nave and 
the transepts, and its portal by 
Giovanni BonodaBissone.we have 
one of the largest and most beau- 
tihil baptisteries in Italy (Fig. 445). 
It was founded towards the end of 
the twelfth century ; externally it is 
octagonal, while the interior has 
sixteen sides ; both inside and out 
it is sunounded by open loggias ohiblandim*. hodena. 

,r- A A1L\ -LI J J (Fkola. Aliaari.) 

(Fig. 446); It IS nchly adorned 

on the exterior by sculptures attributed to Antelami and the 

internal walls are covered with frescoes of the Romanesque period. 



The attribution of the sculptures both of the cathedi 
San Dot 



T 



at Boi 
id 
Baptistery at Parma to 
Benedetto Antelami (see 
p. 234) is a matter of dis- 
pute at the present time. 
His Dcjccn( from the 
Cross, however, which 
once formed a pari of a 
frieze in the cathedral at 
Parma and bears the date 
1 1 78, points to him as 
a man who was desirous 
... .of rising above the rude 

„. »*-c„.„„t .„,,.... ,P^.. A,.-,.., i^^j ^l-^ , 

At Reggio Emilia and at Bologna the lines of the Romanesque 
cathedrals are smothered by the later restorations and reconstruc- 
tions, but at Modena the old building rises conspicuously in its 
original grandeur (Figs. 447, 448). It was begun by Lanfranco in 
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1099, conseaatMl in 1 1 84, and completed al a later date. At the 
pFeient day it is the most complete building of the period in 
Emilia. On the facade are sculptures by Wiligelmo (Fig. 

439). who more than 

seventy years before the 
time oi Antelami, eager 
to make an advance upon 
the past, attained to a 
certain decorative grandeur 
that places him on a higher 
■eT than Niccolo, his 
fellow-workman. Nor 
must we pass over the 
pride of the Modenese, 
the famous campanile of 
the cathedial, the Chir- 
landina, built between 
I224andl319(Fig.447). 
The cathedral of Fenara (Fig. 449), consecrated in 1135, must 
have been even more imposing, but the interior was only too 
effectually modernised in 1712. Among the earliest sculptors we 
again find a Niccolo and a Guglielmo 
or Wiligelmo, whom we must hold 
to be the same men as those who 
worked at Modena ; and perhaps 
also in S. Silvealro al Nonantola, 
another notable Romanesque church. 
But, subsequently, the building at 
Ferrara went on slowly for cen- 
turies, so that it was not until the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 
at a time, that is to say, when the 
Gothic style had triumphed, that the 
facade was finally completed by 
craftsmen, among whom we may 
recognise the sculptor of the portal 
of o. Giovanni Evangelista at 
R.,enn. (Fig. 450). 

Hie group of buildings that 

surround the church of S. Stefano 

ire interesting than beautiful. We have 

loisters, and crypts, deficient in grandeur 
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I sculptuial decoration — buildings that have been erected, 
'n, rebuilt and tormented in every way. Nor do we 

rrtanl monuments of the Romanesque period in 
the excep- 




, {Fholf d. 



and witbou 
pulled do^ 
find any 
Romagna ' 

tion of the cathedral 
S. Leo, which dates from 
1173, and part of S. Mer- 
ciirialeatForh(Fig.452), 
which was rebuilt after a 
fire which look place in 
that same year; il was 
then adorned with a portal 
on which a Romanesque 
sculptor carved an Adora- 
tion of the Magi, of 
interest for the realistic 
andrathercomicalattitudes 
of some of the hgures. 

At Bologna, however, more than anywhere else, the towen 
— there were once more than two hundred of them— are verv 
singular. Their construction goes back to the communal period, 
that is to say, to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Tlie thickness 
of the walls at the lower part is in 
some cases greater than the internal 
space. As these walls ascend they 
l>ecome thiimer, being gradually 
reduced by several projections in- 
ternally and by a single one on the 
outside, varying in form and height. 
The wall consists of two lacings of 
very substantial brickwork, the one 
on the outside, the other within. 
between which an irregular mass of 
pebbles and lime has been beaten 
aovm. The base, which is almost 
always sloping, is faced with long 

slabs of alabaster from the adjacent ^ig. as'-—s uercubiale, romi 
Monte Donate. In addition to the (P/wio. Aiinan.) 

narrow doorways with lintels of 

alabaster supported by two brackets, over which curves a blind arch 

(generally pointed), we invariably find on these towers another 
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opening at the height of ten or 
twelve metres, which no doubt com- 
:ated with the adjacent house*, 
windows, few in number, 
md lound-headed (Fig. 



Finally the ■ 
are narrow a 
453). 
Bologna 



compensates for her 
actual poverty in Romanesque 
churches by the numerous imposing 
buildings in the Gothic style which 
were erected in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. With few ex- 
ceptions — S. Domenico and S. 
Giacomo, for example, which have 
undergone changes, especially in the 
inside— these have preserved their 
^'^ IPiuM. Aiinari'i original aspect. There are indeed 

many towns in Emilia possessing 
taaed and civil buildings where the Gothic style makes some 
show, whether triumphing completely or superadded to earUer 
buildings ; but nowhere else but in Bologna can we find examples 

that illustrate the continuous and 

complete development of the style ; 
from S. Francesco, a ihree-aisled 
church (Figs, 454 and 455), begun 
in l23o, under the manifest in- 
fluence of French Gothic, to 
S. Martino, to S. Maria dei Servi 
— attributed to Andrea Manfredi 
— and finally to S. Pelronio (Fig. 
456), the famous work of Antonio 
di Vincenzo (1350?-1401 ?). 
Employed at first on various mili- 
tary works at the castles of Cento, 
of Pieve di Cento and others in the 
neiffhbourhood, and on the walls 
ana the gales o( Bologna, Vincenzo 
at length found full scope for his 

constructive abilities and for his iNtERioR. (.Phoia. AUnari.'i 

taste as an artist in the erection of 

S. PeWonio and of the Campanile of S. Francesco, one of the 

most beautiful towers in all Italy, an exquisitely proportioned 
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tlructuie covered wilh a 
(Fig. 455). We may . . 
rebuilt the Palazzo Pub- 
blico (1425-1428, Fig. 
460). 

Sculpture in Bologna at 
this time was almost en- 
tirely a foreign importation. 
We find among the sculjv 
tors but few names of 
Bolognese artists ; there 
were, however, some Tus- 
cans, and many Venetians, 
among them the brothers 
Jacobello and Pier Paolo 
dalle Masegne (the authors 
of the fi^eat marble reredos 
inS. Fiancesco— 1388-%. 
and animated bas-relief: 
were Venetians — Giroiamo 

But it was a Sienese sci 



aceful network of terra-colta decoration 
mention Fieravante Fieravanti, who 




{Pkolo. ddTftui 



endle» 



disputes with the 
and renewals of 



Fig. 459). The sculptors of the impose 
the first side windows of San Petronio 
Barosso and Francesco Dardi. 
ilptor, Jacopo della Quercia, who was 
destined to bring the hghl and the 
warmth of the Renaissance into 
Bologna. Jacopo was summoned 
to the city in 1425 by the Arch- 
bishop D'Arles and entrusted with 
the diecoration of the central door 
of S. Petronio (Fig. 457). Already 
famous for the Fonte Gaia at 
Siena, he carved in the arch of this 
doorway thirty-two half figures of 
Patriarchs and of Prophets with 
God the Father in the centre, and 
fifteen subjects from the Old and 
the New Testament upon the 
pilasters and upon the architrave, 
which he crowned with a *"P^b 
figure of the Virgin and Child 
(Fig. 458). This vast undertaking 
— left unfinished by Jacopo amidst 
churchwardens, and repeated inter- 
work on his part — ^remains the most 
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exauisite wo^ of sculpture in Bologna, admirable both (or ib 
arcniteclural proportions and for the novel energy with which the 
reliefs are conceived and earned 
out. It excited the admiration d 
Michelangelo when, still a youth, 
he came to Bologna to carve some 
of the statues for the shrine of 
S. Dominic and when, asain, at 
a later date, he modelled, cast, 
and placed above Jacopo's porch 
the statue of Julius II. The im- 
pressions received on these occasions 
were not rapidly effaced ; proof of 
this may be found in some of the 
compositions and figures in the 
Sistine Chapel. 
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Architecture of the Renaissance. Sculpture up to 

THE NlNETTEENTH CeNTURY 

Miner Cinfru of CuHarc In Ihc Rtnuluuna Ptrlod.—RimM and llu MiJidi^.~FotH 
anJ CalerlKi Sftno— f «nm .— /mofn— T"Ae LomtardI at Rimtma.-~Ftmta unJa 
Ltanelh J'Ealc and hli Sacccuan.—The ArthHtctariA Characlct of Batasna—Tlx 
Btnetngllt fooilA,,— Srufrhire In EmlBo.— MmdB dairArca.—Tirracoltldi Ht \fodtna 
anJ Baiatna.— Ckmentl. 

The springtime of the Renaissance passed over the Em ill an province, 
causing it to blossom more or iess even in its most remote districts. 
Theie is not a cltv. a town, or a castle which does not treasure 
some evidence of this fertihsing grace. Ten volumes of the size of 
this one would not suffice to record and describe in detail all the 
marvellous works of art to be found there. 

We have aheady pointed out that no other region of Italy can 
make boast of having had so many indecwndent Courts as were to 
be found in Emilia, and although those of the Este family and of 
the Bentivogfi became in time predominant, the lesser Courts were 
yet able to maintain their glorious position as fervid supporters 
of learning and of art. 

On the hill behind Re^io stands the Castle of Scandiano, 
stored wiih memories of the fantastic visions, not of painters, but of 
Matteo Maria Boiardo, the author of Orlando Innamorato ; and 
close at hand lies the walled town of Caslelvetro, where the Rangoni 
built their palaces. Here is the castle of Mirandola, where 
Giovanni Pico applied his prodigious learning to the discussion of so 
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many arduous theses, and to the refutation of old and ferocious 
superstitions ; and here, loo, rises the imposing mass of the castle of 
Carpi (Fig, 462), the dec- 
oration of which Alberto 
Pio entrusted to Giovanni 
del Sega, a painter of Foili 
(alwork 1506-1527), and 
to Bernardino Loschi, 
I I while in the city below, 
R embellished by nim and 
y I surrounded by walls, he 
' built the church of S. 
Niccolo after the designs 
of Baldassarre Peruzzi ; 
here, too, is Correggio, 
> with its beautihil palace, 

adorned for Fiancesca of 
i and with a network of marble, and 
the charm of Veronica Gambara; and 
here Francesco Gonzaga and Coslanza 




iPkolo. d^' Emilia. 



Brandenburg with loggie 
thus made a fit home tor 
Novellara with the castle 
Strozzi devoted ihi 



jointly lo the protection of art and t 
works of piety. Near at hand is GuaslaHa, where Achille Torelli 
found a sedative for his fantastic and violent spirit in planning and 
discussing the erection of his palace. Then we have the superb 
mass of Monlechiarugolo, the home in her joyous youth of the 
Barbara Torelli immortal- 
ised by Ariosto; Corte- 
maggiore, enlarged by Gian 
Lodovico Pallavicino, and 
adorned with a castle and 
with the two splendid 
churches of S. Maria della 
Nativita and S, Maria 
delle Grazie, churches 
which were completed by 
his son Orlando, who 
summoned Pordenone to 
decorate them with fres- 
coes; the castles of Tor- 
chiara (Fig. 463) and of 

Roccabianca. distinguished by their noble architecture, and by the 

frescoes executed by painters of Cremona, who, commissioned by 
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Pier Maria Rossi, covered the walls with love scenes full o{ alluuons 
to his lady, Bianca Pellegiini, and with episodes from Boccaccio's 
tale of the gentle Griselda ; the castle of S. Secondo, also belonging 
to Rossi, which was enlarged by Troilo, the castle of Fontanellalo, 
where the Sanvitali gave shelter to Parmigianino, who oainted 
there the story of Diana and Actacon ; and finally Busseto, lor ages 
faithful to the Pallavicini, who built there the castle and the walls 
— now in ruins — as well as some notable churches. 

These — passing o 
Emilian province, where 
naissance found its most zealous 
supporters. Wandering among these 
memorable places now one is over- 
come by melancholy, so silent and 
deserted are the streets; and all 
that remains of the departed glory 
it the architecture. 

From the first awakening of the 
Italian spirit the temperament of the 
Emilians was cheerful and merry. 
Even amid the restraints of mediaeval 
superstition Fra' Salimbene fills his 
Chronicle with witty sayings and 
Benvenuto Rambalai enlivens his 
commentary on the Dtvlna Com- 
media with amusing anecdotes. „^ 
Later Emilia became Uie birthplace 
of the Orlando Innamorato, of the 
Orlando Fttrioso, of the Secckia Rapiia 
Coneggio. 

In Romagna, on the other hand, at the time of the Renaissance 
above all, we find no trace of this happy spirit. It is a land to which 
the warning of Dante is still applicable : — 

" Romagna tua nan i e non (u mai, 
Senia guena ne' cuor de' luoj tintmi." 

Nevertheless, art was not neglected, and it was here towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century that the first great work inspired by 
the new canons appeared — a work in which Leon Battista Albcrti 
did not confine himself to the reproduction of detail taken from 
classical buildings, but attempted and indeed succeeded in giving a 
synthetic impression of the architectural sentiment of classical limes 
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. 465). The enlargement of the church of S. Fran 
(imini— a work in which Matteo Pasd, the Veronese medallist, and 
Matteo Nuti of Nocera also 
collaborated— was the re- 
sult of an energy chaiactei- 
istic of the time, an energy 
that became a consuming 
ardour in the souls of Al- 

II berti and of Sigismondo 
ii. PandoHo Malatesta. Al- 
15 berti, an artist, sought to 
■ express in this building the 
I charm exercised by art; 
I Sigismondo, a lover, the 
■ fire ot love; both of these 
learned and ambitious men 
were governed by the su- 
preme ideal of classical cul- 
The humble Gothic church of the Franciscan 
ith arches and sepulchral monuments, but 
the arches followed on the lines of those buih of old to com- 
memorate Roman triumphs, and the 
tombs were destined to hold the 
mortal remains ot the poets and the 
philosophers who had shed lustre 
on the couri ot the Malatesta. 
Agostino di Duccio decorated it 
with a series of exquisite figures 
swathed in elatrarate drapery, and 
nude putti Ixiunding along in an 
ecstatic dance. 

At ihe time when the " Tempio 
Malatestiano " at Rimini was being 
adorned in this fashion, Domenico 
Malatesta Novello, as Nuti has 
recorded, was building a superb 
palace and a magnificent library at 

Al Forli, again, even amid the 
tumults and tragedies of the suc- 
cessive mling families — the Ordelaffi, the Chiesa, the Riario— 
and of Cesare Borgia, the desire to embellish the city was no les 
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intense. The proud and ruthless Caterina Sforza had recourse 
to all the seductions o( art to make her castle a nest of delights 
for Giovanni de' Medici. 

Other relics of the Renaiit- ri 

sance are the Palazzo del ' 3( 
Podesti (Fig. 464). built 'H 
in 1459 by Matleo di ^ 
Riceputo, and pait o( the 2 
church of S. Bia«io. | 
adorned with frescoes by I 
Palmezzano and with I 
sculpture by Francesco di I 
Simone of riesole ; many ' W 
more would have survived I P 
had not the men of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth ""■ -^j.-iouoia or ike oiabdino dei 

centunes insisted on trans- 
forming everything to suit 

the taste of the day. Remarkable examples of the Florentine style 
may be found in the cathedral of Faenza, begun in 1474 h^ Giutiano 
da Maiano, and in the Palazzo Sforza at Imola (rig. 466); 
other buildings are of a Bramantesque type, such as the tribune 
of Julius II,; or in the Bolognese style, such as the Palazzo 
Sersanti where the introduction of the portico and the abundant use 
of ornamental terra-cotta reveals its origin. It was horn Venice that 
the spirit of the Renaissance reached Ravenna, a town at the time 
subject to her rule. Pietro Lombardi, who was at work there with 
his sons, erected the columns of the Piazza and built the tomb of 
Dante (1483). He may also have designed the cloisters and the 
Loggia del Giardino (Fig. 467) at S. Maria in Porio (1 502-1 518). 
Later, his son Tullio carved the statue of Guidarello Guidatelli, a 
work remarkafcle for the poignant melancholy of the face (I 525), and 
still later (1562) Andrea da Valle, who built the court of the 
University at Padua (see above, p. 104), constructed the cloister of 
the monastery of S. Vitale, with its twin columns. 

The Renaissance flourished at Ferrara with a vigour of a totally 
different kind. Here its moving spirits were Leonelio d'Elste, 
a man of line temper, " trained in the discipline of beauty," and 
Borso, a greater than he, who succeeded him in 1450. At that 
time some painters of distinction were at work in the city, as well 
as a crowd of artists occupied with the minor acts^tapestry weavers 
and embroiderers who came from Flanders and from Fiance, 
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ridsmilht, (or the most part Lombards, medallists, woodcarvers, etc. 
is lo Bono diat we owe the great Certosa and the completion 

of that marvel o[ gracelul beauty, the Schif anoja Palace ( 1 466- 1 469). 
It was built by Pietro 
Benvenuti, and the painters 
of Ferrara, above all Fran- 
cesco del Cossa, competed 
for the honour of deco- 
rating it 

Ercole I. (1471-1505), 
finding the city cramped 
and crowded, enlarged it 
by laying out those wide, 
straight streets, lo which 
it owes its claim to be the 
first, chronologically, of the 
modem cities of Lurope. 
This extensive undertaking 
was carried out by Biasio 

Rossetti ; to him Ferrara is indebted, among other buildings, for the 

Palazzo dei Diamanti (Fig. 468) — where he had the assistance of 

the sculptor Gabriele Frisoni of 

Mantua — and for the palace of 

Lodovico il More which, in spite 

of neglect and poverty, still pre- 
serves its noble aspect, for, as the 

poet says, " non copre abito vil la 

nobil luce " (" vile vesture cannot 

hide the noble light '\ 
it is not known who were the 

authors of the Palazzo Sacra ti (now 

Prosperi) and of its beautiful gate 

way, that admirable example o 

architectural proportion and o 

graceful decoration (Fig, 469) 

nor again of the Palazzo Rovarella 

so remarkable for its ample decora 

tion of warm terra-cotta. We know 

however, that the above-mentioned 

Benvenuti was responsible for the 

staircase of the Palazzo Civico, and Anton Francesco Sardi for the 

adjacent loggia (1503). 
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It was amid conspiracies, (amines, pestilences, (ires, and inundations 
that this brilliant artistic life was maintained by E^cole I. If it 
suffered from the (uiy of wai in the days of Alfonso I. and of 
Lucrezia Borgia, it was by no means quenched, for it was at 
this time that the huge 
castle— built as far back as 
1385byBattolinoPlotiof 
Novara — received fresh 
embellishments (Fiff. 470) 
and that the Castcl Ted- 
aldo, sung by Ariosto 
and destroyed by Clement 
Vlll., was erected. 



The heavy falls of snow, 
to which Bologna, built 
upon the northern slope of 

the hilts and facing the wide valley of the Po, is subject, were 
the origin of a remarkable architectural feature. Alt, or nearly 
all, its streets aie flanked by arcades which were already fully 
developed — of this we have proof in the Casa Isolani (Fiff. 
471), the Casa Grassi, and other buildings — in the thirteenth 
century. Supported at the beginning by wooden columns resting 
oa bases of alabaster, lor the most part they served as a shelter 
to one storey of the house and as a support to that above. With 
the increase of well-being and with the advance of art these 
arcades gradually assumed more imposing and more beautifid forms. 
The columns of wood were replaced by others of sandstone or of 
brick; they were now surmounted by elaborately carved capitals 
of marble, and a luxuriant decoration of terra-cotta was carried along 
the cornices and around the arches and the windows. And this 
wealth of columns and vaults and arches, sometimes in alignment on 
either side of the streets, tike the aisles of a basilica, at others 
curving like an avenue of trees along the banks of a canal, in 
one place dark in contrast to the sunny piazza, or standing out 
tun-illumined in contrast to a dark winding lane, produces a flow 
and a contrast of lines, and a play of tight which must have proved 
no small incentive to the great perspective and scenographic school of 
Bologna, which, starting from oebastiano Serlio, theoretical writer and 
practical architect, flourished there for more than three centuries. 
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The (list peiiod of the Renaissance al Bologna is contemporaneous 
with the rule of Sante and of Giovanni II. Bentivoglio, which lasted 
from 1455 to 1506, and it may be affirmed without exaggeration 
that al least a hundred buildings, dating from that time, both great 
and small and of various merit, still survive in Bologna. The one 
palace, howevei, thai might have served aa a measure of the splendour 
of die Court in those davs, a palace of which it has been said that it 
was " the most beautiful civil edifice in Ilaly," was destroyed on the 
occasion of a popular outburst that was secretly instigated by 

tilius U. The architectural lines of this building, the work of 
apo Portigiani of Fiesole, who built the still surviving Palazzo 
Isolani ^1451-1435). served as a model for many buildings erected 
at that time in Bologna ; among others, for the interior of the palace 
that has been known successively by the names of Sanuti, Bentivoglio, 
and Bevilacqua ; among a crowd of Bolognese and Tuscan artists at 
work here, the most important were Maisilio Infrangipanj of 
Altomena (Pontassieve) and Tommato Filippi of Varignana, who 
also worked together elsewhere. The sculpture on the facade, 
however (Fig. 472), is assigned to Francesco di Simone Fcmicci 
ol Fiesole, the author of the tomb 
of Tartagni in S. Domenico and of 
many other works in Romagna. 
Foreign artists abounded in Bo- 
logna, as in every important Italian 
city. In addition to those already 
mentioned we find Sperandjo of 
Mantua, who designed the top of 
the campanile of S. Petronio and 
modelled the decorative parts of the 
tomb of Alexander V. and perhaps 
those on the facade of the church 
of Corpus Domini (Fig. 474) (if 
these, like the work in the Palazzo 
del Podesia, were not rather due to 
Infrancipani and his assistants), and 
na. 471.— c*sA isoLAHi, BOLOGNA. aga'"' F lanccsco de Dozza, who, in 
(phoio. drU'EmuU.) addition to his work on the walls of 

the Palazzo del Podeata (Fig. 473). 
designed the campanile of S. Petronio. But side by side with the 
work of these foreigners proceeded that of the Bolognese builders 
and architects formed in the school of Lorenzo di Bagnomarino, 
of Antonio di Vincenzo, and of Fieravantc Fieravauti ; for exunplci 
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the son of the last, that Ridolfo Itnown as Aristotile, a man of 
exceptional abilities, an artist and engineer, both hydraulic and 
mechanical, who awaits a special monograph to reveal him in 
his universality. Aristotile in fact, with Bertota da Novate, Aguzio 
of Cremona, and others, con- 
tributed to the progress of hydraulic 
science, thanks to discoveries the 
credit (or which is usually given 
to Leonardo. At Venice he 
restored a campanile to the per- 
pendicular ; another, at Bologna, 
he moved to a distance of thirty- 
live feel; he erected castles and 
houses, and finally worked in the 
Kremlin at Moscow, where he 
died at the age of seventy in 1 486. 
There was one artist, however, 
who lakes a commanding poution 
among his contemporaries. Andrea 
Marchesi (at work 1515-1530), 

known, from the place of his j,^ 4J1 — pal*zzo bevilacqua 

birth, as Formigine, was the head bologna. iPhoia. dru- Emilia.) 

of a family of artists and of a large 

bollega; from this workshop came graceful carvings, not only in 
marble, but in wood also, and among them those frames which 
we often find surrounding the pictures of Francia and his fol- 
lowers. In addition to his charming works of ornamental sculpture, 
he gave proof of originality and strength as an architect in the 
portico of S. Bariolomeo (15151, in the Palazzo Fanluzzi (1517- 
1522), and in the Palazzo Malvezzi-Campeggi. which was com- 
pleted by his son about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

If, in the province of Emilia, there is no other city that can rival 
Bologna in the number of Renaissance buildings, yet in every one, 
it may be safely asserted, conspicuous examples may be found. 
01 Ferrara and of some other less important towns 1 have already 
spoketL In Modena we find the church of S. Pietro, rebuilt in 
1476 by Pietro Barabani of Carpi ; at Reggio, the Casa del 
Manfredi (now belonging to the Rocca-Saporiti), built perhaps by 
Bartolomeo Spani ; at Parma, those marvels of combined strength 
and elegance, the churches of S. Giovanni Fvangelista (1310, 
Fig. 477), and the Madonna della Steccata (1521, Fig. 476). both 
the woilc of Bemadino Zaccagni of Torchiara; at Piacenza. 
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finally, the no leu splendid churche. of S. Sisto (1499-1511, 
Fig. 478) and of S. Maria di Campagna (1 522. Fig. 479). built by 
AlesgioTramello.anarchi- 
lect who followed in the 
(oobtepi of Bramante. 

Thus we see that in 
Emilia, during this happy 
period, every centre of 
importance could boast 
native architects worthy of 
a fame that so far has been 
denied them. The same 
cannot be said of the sculp- 
tors, for we have now 
proof that the greater num- 
,10. ^,3 — PALAzio DEL pomstI, BoioEBA. »« of woiks in this hranch 

IPhoa. Aihiari.) of art are due to foreigners. 

At Bologna and at Ra- 
venna we have already seen Venetian sculptors at work, and the 
Lombards and Tuscans we find everywhere. We have already 
mentioned a few : limiting ourselves to the more important attribu- 
tions, we may here add that Andrea 
da Fiesole and Jacopo Lanfiani 
have left us various examples oi 
iheir skill in Bologna ; that Niccolo 
Baroncelli. Domenico di Paru, 
Antonio Rossellino, and Ambrogio 
da Milano worked at Fertara; 

■ ■ Benedetto da Maiano at Faenza 

P (here, however, we find in Pietro 
Barilolto-fl. 1528-1552-adever 
native sculptor) ; Gian Francesco 
d'Agrate at Parma; the brothen 
Gazzaniga at Sorgo S. Donnino. 
At a later date we find Leone 
Leoni at Guastalla and Francesco 
Mochi at Piacenza, with a troop of 
assistants. At Bologna, Michel- 
angelo, Gabriel e and Zaccaria 
Zacchi of Volterra, Giovan An- 
il! at work ; but the man 
longer time and exercised a greater 
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influence than any of these was Niccolo PericoH, known as Tribolo 
(1 4fl5-l 550), Niccolo ckll'Arca, again, was not of Emilian birth- 
he was a Slavonian^but seeing that 
he passed nearly the whole of his 
Ufe in the province, we may regard 
him as a native artist, and if in his 
work we find evidence of exotic in- 
fluences, we can see that, none the 
less, he owed much to works of art 
already existing in Bologna, as well 
as to those two vigorous Ferrarese 
painters, Cosme Tura and Francesco 
del Cossa, The more decorative 
parts of the pictures by Cosme in 
the Berlin Museum, as well as those 
of the fresco by Cossa in the Barac- 
cano church at Bologna, the wide 
and deep folds of the drapery in the 
tempera painting by the same Cossa 

in the Bologna Gallery, show (PkMo. Aiinaii.) 

marked and unmistakable affinities 

with the sculpture of Niccolo, who, for that matter, was a younger 
man, and, working as he did at Bologna during the same years as 
the Ferrarese painters, was not likely to escape the influence of 
their vigorous style, which 
must inevitably have ap- 
pealed to him. However 
that may be. Niccolo. bold 
to the verge of violence 
in the expressions and 
in the gestures of his 
" Maries wailing and 
contorting themselves 
around the dead Christ 
(1463) — imitating in this 
the gestures of the hired 
mourners of the contempo- 
rary funerals, whose ex- 'lo, 476.— ""donna de 
cesses had to be restrained IPhmo. Almari.i 

by legal enactments (Fig. 

480) — was solemn and restrained in the Madonna in the Palazzo 

Pubblico (1478, Fig. 481), and in the canopy of the shrine of S. 
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Dominic (1469-1473, Fig, 483) he achieved an exceptional grace. 
These and other works ne completed before his death in 1494; 
but in spite of labours so 
succesihil Niccolo died tn 
poverty, 

Niccolo's so-called 
;■ Delia Vila " Maries are, 
if we are not mistaken, the 
earliest life-sized teira-cotta 
figures, executed in the 
round, lo be found in 
Emilia. On Jacopo della 
Querela'* tomb of the Vari 
family, there are indeed 
bas-reliefs and small sym- 
bolical statues, but this work 
found no imitators. Spe- 
randio's tomb of Alexander 

V. is later by some twenty years. Hence there can be no doubt 

that it was at Bologna, in Uie school of Niccolo. rather than in 

his native town, in that of Galeotlo Pavesi, that the gifted 

Guido Mazzoni of Modena (who 

was already at work in 1470). 

known as Modanino, and also as 

Paganino, learned his art. From 

Modena Guido passed on to 

Busseto, to Reggio, to Cremona, to 

Venice, to Nai^es. and to Tours, 

whence, in 1 507, he made his way 

back to his native toWn. Fie 

returned later to France, in the 

service of Louis XII., and on the 

death of that king in 1315, he 

again took up his abode in Modena, 

and there he died three years later. 

an old man, respected and wealthy. 

Works by him are to be found in 

many of the above - mentioned f,^^ ^ys.—s. sisio. piace 

towns. But the most beautiful, (Fhcu. Aiaiari.) 

perhaps, and certainly the most 

characteristic, are those he executed for his native city, more 



especially the Pieta in S, Giovanni (Fig, 482) a 
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the cathedral, works whose only fault lies in the composition. It may 

be said that actual truth of life his never been more vividly seized and 

more exactly rendeied than 

in these works. Less iof^ in 

his aim, less synthetic than 

Niccolo,— indeed, like his 

contemporary, Tilmann 

Riemenschneider, crudely 

analytic in spirit,— Guido 

does not spare us a single 

wrinUe, a hair, a fold of 

drapery, or a grimace. Yet 

all is rendered without 

losing sight of the general 

expression of the figure, 

which he attains without y,p 479,.-uadohn* di caupacn*. pmcenia. 

any o( the violence of his (f*ow. AiiMri.) 

master. 

Meanwhile, by his side, a numerous and successful school of 

lerracolliab grew up in Modena. Andrea, Camillo, and Paolo 

Bisogni have been much admired (or their ornamental work. But 

Antonio Begarelh (M98-I565) is on a much higher level, thanks 

to his charming figures, often picturesauelv arranged in groups, 

and so sweel in expression that they look like works by Coneggio 

translated into tena-cotta. There can be no doubt that Begaielli 

came into contact with the great master at Parma, where we may 
see some ffiacedil 
statues by him in 
the church of S. 
Giovanni Evange- 

When will some- 
one write the his- 
tory of the terra- 
coltish of Modena i 
They were at work 
for a longer period 
FIG, 480--PIE1S. (niccolS DAiL'ARCA.) and with greater 

Church dclla Vila, Bologna. (Pholc. dill' Emilia.) success than is gen- 

erally believed. In 
1 573 the monks of S. Vitale at Ravenna placed an order at Modena 
(or a series of cherubs in terra-cotta for ihe decoration of an entablature, 
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a circumstance that raises a doubt whether some of the decorative 
tena-cotta found in various places in Emilia, and generally held to 
be of Bolognese origin, may not really 
have come from Modena. In any case 
it wat Bologna that produced what is 
pechaps the richest series in this art, 
and one good reason for this may be 
found in the fact that this hard material 
successfully resists the action of the 
severe frosts that soon destroy any 
external deco.ation carved in the soft 
and friable local sandstone. 

The guilds of the Bolognese masters 
owned extensive kilns in which decora- 
tive bricks, shaped in moulds of wood, 
or sometimes or metal, were fired (Fig. 
484). Entablatures and other decora- 
tions were then constructed by dis- 
posing these bricks in various fashions 
and thus obtaining various efiects. The 
earliest colli made their appearance in 
the thirteenth century, the latest in the 
sixteenth. The men of the Baroque period thought them too 
common, and they had to make way for the foliage and the 
litde plump Cupids of pi aster-of- Paris or of stucco, now to a large 
extent cracked and broken, while the lerra-cotta work has suffered 
less than marble itself during all these cenluriea. 

Following the example of Niccoto dall'Arca and of Mazzoni, 
Vincenzo Onoftio and Al- 
fonso Lombard! (1497- 
1537), whose reJ name 
was Cittadella, modelled 
in clay and sent to the 
kilns reliefs and statues of 
large dimensions. In the 
case of the slatues of the 
latter artist the main con- 
ception is a pictorial and 
naturalistic one, but in 
sculptured groups he aimed 
at a more satisfactory effect by a more closely knit structure and by 
a better idealisation of the individual figures. Among the most admired 
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of his works may be claued ihe reliefs upon ihe plinth of the shrine 
of S. Dominic, the group of the Dealfi of the ViTsin in the 
Delia Vita Oratory, and the Resurrection of Christ in the lunette 
over one of the lesser doors of S. PeHonio (Fig. 486). Now it is 
a fact that must not be overlooked that it was to take a part in these 
works that Tribolo came to Bologna from Florence. It was he who 
brought to the former town the " Roman " style, touched by the 
influence of the work of the Sanioviiu, and by that of Michelangelo. 

At Regeio we Rnd thai vigorous and prolific artist, Bartolomeo 
Spani (I4o7-1540>), of whom we have already spoken, hesitating 
between the claims of the 
old and the new art. His 
nephew Prospero, knovm 
as Clementi, who died at 
a great age in 1 584, fol- 
lowing with tempered 
energy in the wake of 
Michelangelo, made a 
name for nimself, justilied 
by such works, among 
others, as the Adam and 
Eve (Fig. 461) on the 
facade of the cathedral of 
Remio which w„ hcgun ™- *-X."^ ~-Z? ■"■""'■ 

by him, the rossa tomb in 

the same church, and the shrine and the statue of S. Bernardo 
de^i Uberti in the crypt of the cathedral at Parma. 

Clementi may be accepted as the last of the great sculptors 
of Emilia, unless we are prepared to give that position to the 
Bolognese Alessandro Algatdi (1592-1654), whose work is to be 
found not »o much in hia native country as in Rome ; there, in 
S. Peler*s, we may see hia much'praised tomb of Leo XI. 

fFig. 485), and in the Palazzo dei Conaervatori his statue of 
nnocent X,, which vies in energy and majesty with that of 
Urban Vlll. by Bemini, which stands opposite lo it. I~lis fagade 
to the church of S. Ignazio is one of the most imposing in 
Rome, being free from the extravagance rife at the time in such 
works. 

After this time the art of the sculptor fell into ihe most complete 

mannerism, and the artists of the day contented themselves with 

turning out to order Rgures and decorations of marble for the tombs 

and facades of churches, and stucco-work for interiors. 
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In the other citiei of Emilia we hear of few Kulpion at tlm time, 
although the art wat not extincL About the middle of the sixteenth 
century Ferrara wa» the »cene of the activity of Lodovico Ranzi, 
who was subsequently engaged upon 
the Palazzo I^ubblico at Brescia, 
while Andrea Ferrari (1673-1 744) 
found abundant occupation there 
towards the end of the succeeding 
century ; he worked in marble, in 
stucco, and in lena-cotta, showing 
himself a cold and mannered, but 

3uiet and refined artist Clever 
ecorative sculptors abounded at 
this time in greater numbers than 
ever, and at Parma the French 
sculptor, G. B. Boudard, was 
nipieme. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

EMIUA 

Architecture from the time of Vignola to the Nine- 
teenth Century 

JaayfO Vlinolti and StbaaHann Striia.— Thc Tlhatdl or Ptikgrlnl Familu.—Thc BAkna 
Famllv—TI^ Sct-ofmhU &A™( B/Bshgna—ArthiUilaK al MoAtia anj Rcggh 
Emilia.— G. B. AUbIH.—E. Pclilal al Parma— A •chllccUaf Romagna.— The Neo-doMic 
Afwemenl.— Qm. f muc. Sonamfc/ anJ Luca Daaal. 

In the domain of architecture, fiom about the middle ol iKe 
sixteenth century onwards, EmiUa takes a more important position, 
and this was more especially due to a man of genius who was 
bom in the heart of the country— J acopo Barozzi (1507-1573), 
Icnown as Vignola, from die place of his birth in the territory of 
Modena. His canon of the " five orders," together wilh the books 
on architecture by the Bolognese Sebaatiano Serlio (1475-1552, 
Fig. 488), were the manuals, we might almost say the codes, 
whence the architects of all Europe derived their theoretical 
knowledge. But Vignola, althougti, like all his contemporaries, he 
regarded the writings of the classic Vitruvius with the greatest 
reverence, was anything but a dry and methodical " Vilruvian.'" 
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In his works he showed himself a versatile 
artist, gifted with a vigorous imagination, 
one who succeeded in treeing himself from 
the Michelangelesque tradition, and in pro- 
ducing works of original inspiration. Al 
first he applied himself to painting at 
Bologna, but seeing that he derived liltle 
profit from this art, " he turned his whole 
attention " — so Ignatio Danti leils us — ' to 
the study of architecture and of perspective," 
and in these departments he before long 
manifested all the brilliancy of his genius. 
Thence he passed on to Rome, to trace 
the canons of Vitruvius in the monuments 
of antiquity, and after that to France, 
together with Primaticcio, who was in- 
debted to him (or the perspective drawings 
which he turned to account in his paintings 
FIG, 488.— WINDOW OF iHE ^t Fontaincbleau . Later on he returned 

r*u,zza coMUNALE, EOLocN*. to Bologna. as architect to the church of 
(pimb. ddi-EmSui.) S^ Petronio, being charged with the prep- 

aration of a design for the fa^de. But 

he was not prepared to waste his time in sterile contentions with 

malignant opponents, although he had the support of Giulio Romano 

and of Cristoforo Lom- 

bardo. So, meantime, "he 

Etoceeded with incredible 
ibour with the construc- 
tion of the ship canal at 
Bologna " ; he also built 
the imposing Palazzo 
Bocchin545)inthesame 
city, and the tower of the 
Palazzo Isolani at Mi- 
nerbio. After this he 
returned to Rome at the 
summons of Pope Julius 

III, for whom he built the "C 489.— mlajm msnise. capiasol*. 

charming suburban villa (f*^-. M«««i.) 

known to this day as the 

Villa Giulia. After the death of this Pope he entered the service 

of Cardinal Famese, for whom he designed two buildings that have 
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become famous — the giganlic and 
magniEicenl palace at Capraiola 
rFig. 489), and the church of 
the Gesii. With this Capraiola 
palace and its colossal unnnished 
pendant at Piacenza, Vignola 
created a type of building which 
has been nearly always adopted 
by the Famese family — hence the 
term Famesian, 

[during the remainder of the 
sixteenth century and ihroughout 
the Iwo following centuries a suc- 
cession of architects flourished in 
Emiiia, who. if none of them rose 
to the level of Vignola, have 
adorned the land with many 
notable buildings. At Bologna 

e find first Antonio Morandi, known as T< 



(FAdId. drW Emilia.) 



ibiiiafd. 1568), the 
:hitect of the Archiginnasio, and of the Marconi (formerly Orsi) 



and Marescotti Pi 
who designed the graceful 
formerly in the SempUci garden 
(Fig. 490). but now preserved 
in die Accademia di Belle Ani ; 
Barlolomeo Triachini. who designed 
the austere court of the Palazzo 
Celesi. now the University (Fig. 
491), and also the frowning Pa- 
lazzo Malvezzi-Medici. The 
earliest member of the Tibaldi or 
Pellegrini family of artists is Ti- 
baldo, who built the convent of 
S. Gregorio. His son Pellegrino 
(1527-1597). of whom we have 
already spoten at some length on 
page 165, and to whom, as a 

fiainter, we shall have to return 
aler on, did not work much in 
Bologna as an architecl, but the 
imposing facade of the above mentior 
to estabUsh his reputation in this brai 
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interpreted with a masterly liberty, 
perhaps due to his painter's point 
of view. His brother Domenico 
wected many more buildings, per- 
haps of equal srandeur, but cer- 
tainly not in sucn good taste ; we 
have evidence of this in the Palaz- 
zo Malvezzi-Campeggi (formerly 
Magnani), which has a cramped 
look with its heavy mouldings, to 
say nothing of the portico of the 
Gabella, and the palace of the 
Archbishop, buildings simple in 
outline, but rather ponderous. 
In the seventeenth century the 
nc !— s HARM BELLA ■ A *'''" ^""^ activity of thc Bolognese 

BOLOGNA. {Fkaio.diw Emilia.) architects appear to slacken to 

some extent. Nevertheless, such 
notable architects flourished as Bartolomeo Provaglia (d. 1672), to 
whom we owe the vigorously conceived Porta Galliera and the 
Palazzo Davia-Bargellini (Fig. 493), and the Padre G. B. Ber- 
gonzonl (1628-1692). the builder 
of S. Maria della Vita (Fig. 492) ; 
lo this church a cupola was added 
a century later by that Giuseppe 
Tubertini who, in the hall for the 
Giuoco del Pallone (1822), gave a 
touch of classic feeling' to his design, 
in perfect harmony with the athletic 
exercise for which the building was 
destined. 

It was in the seventeenth century 
also that the long series of the 
Bibiena family started in Bologna : 
they were builders of palaces and 
churches, but more notably designers 
of theatres and of theatrical decora- 
no. J03.— pala;!o DAviA-BAR.iELLiNi, tion ; as such they were very famout 
BouicNA, {Phoio. drWEniiiia.) and in request at all the courU o( 

Europe. It was with them that the 
scenographic school of Bologna attained lo its greatest splendour, a 
school that began with Serlio and ended with Francesco Cocchi 
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(1788-1865), Valentino Solmi (1810-1866), and Domenko Fcrri 
(1808-1865) ; the last of these went to Paris about the year 1850. 
and played an important 
part in the revival of 
French icenography. 

We begin with Giovanni 
Maria Galli(l619-16651. 
known as Bibiena (sic), 
who, along with his family, 
made his way to Bologna 
from his native town of 
Bibbiena, not far from 
Aiezzo, to study under 
Albani. His sons were 
Ferdinando(1657-1743J 
and Francesco (1 659-1 739) ; Ferdinando was the father of Giuseppe 
(16%-1756) and Antonio (1700-1774); Antonio of Alessandro 
(d. 1760): Giuseppe of Carlo (1725-1787). The first of the 
great theatrical artists of this family was Ferdinando who, after 
passing through the studio of Carlo Cignani, turned his attention to 
architecture, and together with Mauro Aldobrandini (1649-1680), 

f laced himself under Giacomo Antonio Manmm (1646-1732), 
le then made a triumphal progress through foreign capitals, and it 
would be impossible to follow his 
steps and those of other members 
of his family without devoting a 
volume to the task. Francesco 
meantime did not confine himself 
to architectural work in canvas, 
paper and wood. He erected, 
among other buildings, in hii native 
town, the beautiful Arco del 
Meloncello (Fig. 495), the grace- 
ful curves of which accentuate the 

Function of three roada. Antonio, 
lowever, was the most eminent 
member of the family. His scenic 
arrangements were regarded as 
marvels by his contemporaries, and 
we may still admire his decorative 
work and his theatres, of which he built a great number, both in Italy 
and abroad ; among the few of these that survive, the most important 
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is ihe Teatro Comunale ai 
(1756). 

If, as we have said, the general 
aspect of Bologna had served to 
promote the taste for scenogiaphjc 
etlect among the native aitista, the 
prevalence of this taste has in its 
turn proved an incentive to the 
construction by the architects of 
ambitious ana boldly conceived 
buildings. We have evidence of 
this in the work of Alfonzo Tone- 
giani (d. 1 764), more especially in 
the Rusconi and Montanan (for- 

.. -. - - -, - - , 1 that of Carlo Francesco Dotti (d. 

1780), who crowned theGuardia hill so majestically with the Church 
of the Madonna di S. Luca (Fig. 4%). and in thai of Angelo 
Venturoli (1749-1825), in the atrium of whose Palazzo Hercolani 
(Fig. 497) we find a classical scene in the manner of Basoli or of 
Cocchi. Nor should we forget that this last architect had as a 
pupil Giuseppe Mengoni(l82/-I877)— also of Emilian birth— who 



WknU. <UirEMilia.i 



merly Aldrovandi) Palaces ; 



^hows the toldness^of th( 
painter in his Galleria (Fig. 288) 
at Milan, and in the Savings Bank 
at Bologna (Fig. 498). Another 
pupil of Venturoli was Tito Azzolini 
(1837-1907), the architect of the 
Scalea della Monlagnola at Bologna 
and of the Savings Bank at Piitoia. 
For the most imposing buildings 
at Modena, that is to say, for the 
Ducal Palace (1635, Fig. 487) 
and the CoUegio di S. Carlo (1664). 
we are indebted to a great Roman 
architect, Bartolomeo Avanzini ; 
but there has been no latjc of good 
artists in the city and surrounding 
district ; nor was the pseudo- 
classical period deficient in archi- 
tects. Reggio owes its theatre to 

a Modenese architect, and it was an artist of Ferrara, Aleuandro 

Balbi, who commenced the imposing church of the Madonna della 
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Ghiara(I597,Fi8.499). Reggio. 
however, claims Francesco Pac- 
cKioni. who compleled ihe work, 
and was also the architect of the 
Benedictine monastery ; and above 
all, Gaspare Vigarani (1 586- 
1663), who, thanks to his expe- 
rience as a scene-painter, was 
master of a vivacity of composition 
which is shown in his designs for 
the Oratory of S. Girolamo at 
Reggio (1646), for ihe church of 
S. Giorgio at Modena, and for the 



Villa Malr 
neichbourhw 



i (Fig. 501) i 

of that c' 



the 



>od of that city. 
Fenara boasts other excellent ^_^ 

architects, in addition to Balbi. But (Phou diif Emilia.) 

the most celebrated among them — 

perhaps the only man of real distinction — is G, B. Aleotti (1 546- 
1636), known as Argenia from the charming little city in the 
Ferrara district that gave him birth. For more than twenty years 
he was in the service of the Duke 
Alfonso II., and then in that of 
the civic authorities of Ferrara. 
He superintended with skill works 
of hydraulic and military engineer- 
ing, and meantime built the facade 
of the Gesu church, and the church 
of S. Carlo, as well as the Teatro 
degl'lntrepidi, a building much 
admired by his contemporaries, 
which was burnt to the ground in 
. 1679. But as a compiensation we 
still have his famous Teatro F'arnese 
at Parma (Fig. 500), still admired 
as one of the largest and most 
beautiful in Europe, and of interest 
because the architect combined 
certain classical elements derived 
from ancient theatres with mod- 
em requirements, erecting rows of boxes above the semi-circular 
tiers of seats, and ananging the opening of the stage and 
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t ihe "Strac 



the drop-»cene above die 
cavaea, 

Paima commissioned 
Aletsi to build the majestic 

icsuit Colleffe, now the 
Jnivcrsily ; but wc must 
not infer from this that 
there were no good na- 
tive architects among the 
citizens. The presence of 
Ennemond Petilol in the 
eighteenth century has in- 
deed helped to give a cer- 
tain French air of gaiety 
to the city ; to him we 
I basilica of trees, the 



owe the laying < 

Palazzo del Govemo, the fafade of S, Pietro, and finally the 

enlargement of the Palazzo del Giardino, built in 1 564 by Giovanni 

Boscoli. TTie buildings erected at the instance of Marie Louise, 

chief among which is the Teatro Regio (1621) by Nicola Bettoli 

also contribute not a litde to the pleasing and aristocratic air of 

Parma, 

At Piacenza again the restrained and harmonious buildings of the 
Renaissance alternate with such imposing erections as the church 
erf S. Agostino (1570) and the Mandelli and Marazzani-Visconti 
palaces; but we do not 
know the architects of these 
buildings. Lotario Tomba, 
however, is the acknowl- 
edged author of the facade 
of the Palazzo del Govemo 
(1781). Passing from 
Bologna towards Ro- 
magna we see no chance 
in the character of the 
architecture. Every city 
here boasts artists of dis- 
tinction. At Imola, in ad- 
dition to Lorenzo and 
Cosimo Mattoni, we find 
Cosimo Morelli, one of the most prominent architects of Romagna 
in the eighteenth century ; he built the church of S. Agostino in his 
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native dty ani recon- 

strucled or altered S, Ca»- 

siano and the Palazzo 

Comunale. Faenza is 

justly proud of the fountain 

erected by Domenico 

Castelli (at work 1621). 

who derived his sohriquel 

of Fontanino from this 

work. In the next century 

it produced Giuseppe 

Pistocchi, the designer of 

such elegant buildings as "^^ so".— cathedral, b*vehna 

the Gcssi and Magnanuti *^'^"- ^'"'■' 

Palaces in Faenza and of the cupola of the cathedral at Ravenna 

(Fig. 502). At Forli the Baroque period produced several 

churches and a multitude of palaces. Frate Giuseppe Merenda 

(at work 1722-1770), who built the churches of the Carmine and 

of the Suffragio. as well as the hospital and chapel of S. Pelle- 

grino, was one of the most distinguished aichitecta of this town. 

In neo-classic times Giulio Zambianchi, who rebuilt the cathedra] 

in 1841, was a notable figure. At Cesena we find the Theatine, 

Matteo Zaccolini, who died of the plague in 1630; in addibon 

to being an architect, he was a distinguished master of perspec 

tive, and as such the teacher of Poussin and of Domenichino. 

At Rimini, Giovanni 
Francesco Bonamici (d. 
1759) had a great reputa- i 
tion; his buildings at Pe- 
saro also, and at Fano, 
Sinigaglia and Ravenna, 
have a certain majesty ; but 
it is difficult to forgive him 
the destruction of many 
admirable ancient buildings 
in order to make room for i 
his own productions. For 
its theatre Rimini is in- ' 
debted to the Modenese ""=■ ^^■ 
architect Luigi Polelli 
(1792-1869), better known as the k 
majestic but inanimate work, than 
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buildings. Ravenna num- 
tiers among ihe best of her 
architects Bemaidino 

I Tavella, who produced a 

! woik of real grandeur in 

the interior o( S. Maria in 
Porto (1553). Luca 
Daneai (1598-1672) is 
the reputed architect of 
the Palazzo Rasponi delle 
Teste, a building erected 
more than thirty years 
""■ ""'~^' '(Ph^^Al^) "■""' """^ »('«■ i"" jjeath ! How- 

ever, the I heatine church 

of S. Maria della Pieta al Ferrara gives a good idea of the solid 

nature of his art. On the other hand, we have in Ravenna many 

beautiful examples of the work of Morigia (I 743-1 795), who also 

built die fa^de of the cathedral of Urbino. In the fa9ade of S. Maria 

in Porto (Fig. 505), in 

spite of a tendency to Ba- 
roque overloading in parts, 

he shows his first strivings 

towards that neo-classic 

ideal of repose which 

he successful) V achieved 

in the Fabbrica dell* 

Orologio. 

It may be thought that 

I have dwelt somewhat 

unduly on a period that 

has been neglected hitherto 

by our art historians. But 

the contempt with which 

the buildings of this age 

have been regarded, and the oblivion into which its architects have 

lapsed, are giving way before a renewed interest, which cannot be 

ignored. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 



The Painting of the Fourteenth and FrrrEENTH 

Centuries 



Ttit Three Great Cenfin of - 



'alnllia. Fawra, Bobtna. 



Emilia has had three great centres of painting: Ferrara, 
Bologna, and Parma. But seeing that the influence o( each of these 
centres has at times extended over nearly the whole of the region, 
nay, at certain moments over the whole of Italy, and has even 
passed the frontier, it will be well to examine them in relation one 
to another and in accordance with the development o( ihe various 
schools and their various fortunes. 

In former days, extensive remains of Romanesque painting ^vere 
to be found in this district, but of the so-called Byzantine frescoes 
on the cupola of S. Vitale at Ravenna and of those in the Santo 
Sepolcro at Bologna, to say nothing of those on the facade of the 
cathedral at Reggio, little or nothing now survives. The sole really 
imposing work of this kind still in existence is the decoration of the 
cupola of the Baptistery at Parma, However, here and there, 
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in many parts of Emilia, v/e come 
upon examples of Romaneaque 
.frescoes ihat suffice for the deter- 
mination of the artistic and techni- 
cal qualities of the school, and 
provide us with the names of a. 

Notable groups of fourteenth 
century painters are to be found 
above all in Romagna. Here we 
have Baldassarre (at work 1354). 
and Guglielmo of Fori! ; Oltaviano 
and Pace of Faenza; Giuliano 
(already at work in 1307), Pietro 
and Giovanni Baronzio of I^mini 
(^flourished alx>ut the middle of 
the fourteenth century); all these 
artists worked from the Marches 
(Urbino and Castel Durante) to 
Bologna, to Ferrara (where, in 1 380, 
and to Pomposa. At Ravenna in th« 



; find Laudadio Rambaldo), 
church of S. Maria in Porto 



Fuori (Fig. 507) they have left us what are perhaps the most nouble 
examples of their capal " ' 



1 of their capabilities, both as regards execution and sentiment. 
At I^orli and at Faenza the grand 
example of Giotto appears to nave 
been followed more directly, while 
at Rimini we find rather an echo of 
the painters of the Marches, more 
especially the decorators of the great 
chapel of S. Nicholas at Tolcntino. 
The contemporary school of Bo- 
logna appears to have been of even 
less importance. Among the many 
painters the only prominent names are 
Vitele Cavalli, known a, ■■delle 
Midonnc" (al work 1340^1359, 
Fi.. 508),Jacopo Avanzo(Fig.509), 
and above all Lippo Scannabecchi 
(l352?-14l5))-ll.e «jn of Dal- 

masio, also a painter (1324-1390?) no, soS.-vwoin *nd child. 

—who has altaincd to a greater rep- c'ik^^Bo*<!^a 

utatton and has given his name to (Pfeto. dai'Emiiia.) 
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the school (Fig. 510). But Uppo, even 
in his last yean, remained faithful to the 
fonntilae of the trecento, while on the 
other hand Biltino of Faenza (at woric 
1398-1409. Fig. 511) has left us at 
Rimini good evidence of his attempts at 
an improved style. 

But the most notable o( all the 
Emilian painters of the trecenio are the 
Modenese. We have already spoken 
of Tommaso ; at Treviso we may see 
paintings by him admirable for their 
realistic tendency and for their nobility 
of sentiment (see p. 40). Less monu- 
mental in character, but not lets lofty, 
was the work of Bamaba (Fig. 512), 
"°(ja™p^avan»0°''' ^^°' '" '^^''' " "lentioned with the 

Paluzo Coioiuia, Bomc. title of painter, in the will of his father 

Otlobello. Bamaba did not find scope 
(or his activity in his own country ; he pitched his tent in other lands 
and finally look up his abode in Genoa, where there are records 
of him as late as 1383. Serafino Serafini also (at work 1348-1383, 
Fig. 513) left his native city for Ferrara, 
but perhaps returned to Modena and 
passed his last years there; of this we 
seem to have evidence in the great altar- 
piece he painted for the cathedral, a work 
finished in 1384. 

Two of die best of the fourteenth century 
paintings in the Baptistery at Parma (here, 
however, Romanesque work predominates) 
are by Niccolb da l\eggio (at work 1 363- 
1377) and by Bertolino da Pracenza. But 
enough of the fourteenth century I 

Nor need we linaer over the painters 

of the first half of the following centiirv- 

Many names are recorded and many works 

of the period survive ; but we know nothing 

no. s 10.— CORONATION OF "*' ^^ productlons of the former, and the 

THE viRGiK. latter are for the most part indifferent. 

Caiicry, Bdii^na" Emilia owes it to the school of Padua 

iPkoUi. itiTEmiiui.) that her painting was definitely detached 
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from the exhausted formulffi of the trecento and vigorously launched 
into naturaliun. It was by Squardone that the Bolognese painter 
Marco Zoppo (1433-1498, Fig. 515) was formed; he went 
to Squarcione's studio at the age of twenty and remained with 
him a Utile more than two years, after which we find him at 
Venice. He also studied the work of Tura, and, like all the 
young artists who at thai time flocked to Padua, the powerful 
art of Donatello. His manner is not so weak as it appears to some. 
Above all we must recognise in him a marked personality which 
distinguishes him from his fellow artists, as well as much energy in his 
research of form and character, a research that in his day amounted 
to a benefice 



reaction against the 
feebleness of the 
old painting. But 
the battle was 
fought out more 
completely by the 
painters ofFerrara, 
where a remark- 
able school of 
painting wasin 
course of forma- 
tion, a school which 
combined thefoims 

of Pisanello, of no. 5...-ep,sodes ,n rHE l,.e of s. ,uu«,. 

PieT'ddu' Frln! '■ <'""^"^i™-^' '"Z'^/™w.) 

cesca, with the most independent manifestations, while preserving 
a vigorous northern stamp that was all its own. It was by these 
men rather than by Zoppo that the new birth of painting at Bologna 
and at Modena was brought about. Apart from the severe and 
Squarcionesque Bono da Ferrara, who flourished about 1460 
(Fig. 514), we recognise as the founders of this remarkable school 
Cosimo Tura, known as Cosme (1429?- 1495), Francesco del 
Coisa (1435-1477) and Ercole Roberti (1450>-14961. 

There can be little doubt that Coeimo encountered Mantegna 
at Padua while the latter was working in the church of the 
Eremilant, and that he drew strength from the study of that artist's 
resolute figures ; he was filled with admiration for what we may 
call the scientific spirit, the love of perspective and of antique 
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beauty that fascinate u: 
the imptesss of these < 




beauty which wa« universal at Padua at 
this time. In return, Bono appointed 
Cosimo his ducal painter, and from 
this time forth, sought after and re- 
nowned, he worked at a long series of 
frescoes, pictures of sacred subjects, and 
portraits. His works, like all crude 
rendering of truth, give little pleasure 
on RrsI acquaintance. An uneasy spirit, 
as Adolfo Venturi has said, he "con- 
tines the lineaments of his heads between 
strongly marked zygomic arches, and 
so stretches and moulds his closelv- 
fitting metallic draperies to the body 
that the muscles seem strained, the 
veins distended, and the skin drawn 
tightly over the bones of his figures." 
However, as we gradually penetrate 
into the spirit of this great painter, we 
discover treasures of kindliness and 
t last Few works of the lime bear 
lities more strongly than his Annun- 
\ 516). 

The activity of Tura was 
almost entirely confined to work 
executed at !■ errara for the Eate 
family : thai of Cossa and of 
Roberti, on the other hand, 
was shared between that city 
and Bologna; they worked 
now for the Este, now for the 
Bentivoglio princes. 

Cossa s visit to Bologna may 
be referted to the year 1470. 
At that time, though little over 
thirty, he had already a con- 
»derable reputation. When 
very young he had modelled in 
clay, but, passing to the art of 
painting, he had advanced with 
giant strides, triumphing notably 
in his work at the Schifanoia, 
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where one whole wall still attesls his 
vigour, his feidUly, and ihe (eiicity of 
his ffenius. The frescoes he painted 
in the palace of the Bentivogho at 
Bologna had completely perished as 
early as 1 507. together with those of 
Costa and of Francia; and the like 
fate has befallen the frescoes begun 
by him and finished by Robertj in 
the Garganelli chapel in the cathe- 
dral. On the other hand, Bologna 
still preserves a picture by him in the 
Baraccano church, and in the picture 
gallery a tempera painting, broad and 
impressive in style, but of such a 
rugged realism that we cannot but ^o ,,4— s jeroue. (bono 

wonder it should be the work da ^e «...«.) 

of the same hand as the frescoes in "'"',°^^'!."j- ^'"- 

, „ , ., . , I „ , , {Photo. AndersoH,} 

the Schifanoia, the predella of the 

Vatican, and other works, in which he combines elaborate treat- 
ment with a charming sense of beauty. 
The art of Cossa. in contradiction to the general belief, had 
IS imitators. At Bologna we hi 



of tempera paintings in S. Petronio and 
and at Modena in the works of the 
Erri family, and of Bartolomeo 
Bonascia (at work 1468. d. 1527), 
the author of the powerful Piel'a 
in the Galleria Elslense (Fig. 517), 

Sainted in 1485. We thus see that 
le origin of the second school of 
Modena is to be sought at Ferrara and 
more particularly in Cossa. Nor is the 
presence in this school of elements de- 
rived from Pier della Francesca and 
from Squarcione lo be regarded as evi- 
dence against this statement, for these 
are also constituent elements of the 
Ferrarese school. In support of this 
opinion we have documentary evi- 
dence, showing the close artistic rela- f 
tions between Modena and Ferrara. A 
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Among the vaiiout [amilies of 
painters which flourished at this 
time in Modena, that of the ELni 
takes a prominent position ; notable 
examples of their work are the altar- 
piece in the Galleria Elslense (Fig. 
322) and some frescoes in the 
abbey of Nonantola. The former 
was painted by Agnolo (at work 
1449-1465) and by Barlolomeo, 
who survived to a later date, and 
who continued the frescoes in the 

gilace of Borso d'Eite at Sassuolo. 
enedetto (at work 1436-1453) 
and Pellegrino (1454-1497) ap- 
nc si6 — AHHUNciATioN P^^ '" ^^^^ workcd ill the same 

(cosuE TUBA.) manner, while a little later on, 

Cathedral. Ferrara. (Pkale. Aliaari.} Annibale Was a follower of Costa 

and of Francia. 
Ercole Robert! (1440?-I4%) was a less tortuous and m^ed 
painter than Tura or Cossa, but tie was their equal in imagination, 
vivacity, and nobility of sentiment. The Pala Porluense (altar-piece 
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from S. Maria in Porta Fuori. Ri 
(the predella u at Dresden), pa 
surviving work ; in view of this painting 
the praise given by Vasari to the lost fri 
Garganelli in Bologna is 
painter to the Duke of 
Ferrara, in receipt of high 
payment, and the favourite 
of Eleonora of Aragon, 
of Cardinal Ippolito, and 
of the young AUonso, who 
took him with him to 
Rome. In 1490 he was 
commissioned to design 
the magnificent decora- 
tions for the marriage of 
Isabella d'Este. 

A prolific and indus- 
trious painter, Roberti no, jij. 
executed many works in Eswdm i 
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519) of the Brera 
his most important 
n well believe that 
s in the Cappclla 
no way exaggerated. Ercole was 



the course of his shoil hfe. In 
these the characletislic leanness of 
his figures serves to accentuate the 
dtamatic agitation that informs 
them. He exercised a varied but un- 
mistakable influence upon many of 
his contemporaries ; upon Bernardo 
Parenzano or Parentino for in- 
stance fsee p. 101), an eclectic 
spirit, who also owed something to 
Mantegna and to Domenico Mo- 
rone; upon the Modenese, Fran- 
cesco Bianchi- Ferrari, known as 
Frare Ut work (481-1510). an 
artist who, in spile of the searching 
severity o( his types, did not neglect 
the expression oi sentiment ; of this "°' 5re:^cf d'el"™^"""^ 

we have belter evidence in his Schifanoia Paiaie, Fermn. 

Crucifixion in the Galleria Es- (P*«». ^»;<r«,.) 

tense (Fig. 520) than in his An- 

nunciallon, which was finished by Gian Antonio Scaccieri ; upon 
Michele Coltellim, who flourished between 1490 and 1520; and 
even upon such famous artists as Costa and Francia. 

Lodovico Mazzoli, known as Maz- 
zolino (1478-1 52fl). who also owed 
something to Boccacdno (see above, 
p. 192). produced an injinite num- 
ber of little pictures, careful in execu- 
tion, rich in colour and full of anima- 
tion; but he constantly repeated 
himself, and his types are often 

Sotesoue. On the other hand, 
ian Battista Benvenuti, known as 
Ortolano, an artist who at the first 
had some affinity with him, soon 
revealed himself as a man of quite 
another fibre, distinguished by a 
spirit of grandeur and by a dramatic 
intensity of colour; his solemn De- 
scent from the Cross (Fig. 523), in the 
Borghese Gallery, may be ranked as 
one of the most notable productions 
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(Pkclo. Aliaari.) 






\ to Mantua lo tale the pli 

tegna. The old Ferrarese writers make hi 

Francia ; those ot Bologna, on the other hand. 

The truth is. thai these two gave each othi 

working together amicably in various places, a 

' "^ " ■ '■ 1 the little church ot S. Cecihf 



Ralacc of the Bentivi 
liserlcordia Church 
Roberti ia evident Iroi 
Triumphs and from 
portraits of the family of 
Giovanni II Bentivoclio 
ff'ig. 525) which adom 
Ule chapel erected by the 
l.ttei in S. Giacomo. In 
course of lime, attracted 
by the grace of Francia, 
and his splendour of colour, 
he modified his style. His 
life was prolonged, so thai 
he outlived Leonardo, 



of the school of Ferrara, 
The life of Ercole Grandi 
(I465>-I535?, Fig. 521) 
was prolonged lo a later 
date, but his art made no 
advance; lo the end he 
remained in substance a 
quattrocentat, and this in 
spite of the stronger light 
with which he suffused his 
pictures after the example 
of Costa and of Francia. 

It was these last painters 
who initiated a new and 
successful period of art in 
Bologna. Lorenzo Costa 
(1460-1535) made his w?y 
from Ferrara to Bologna in 
1463, and remained there 
for long, indeed up to the 
1 en tivoglio family 
after which he 
cupied by Man- 
the master of 
ill him his pupil, 
mutual support, 
the destroyed 
" ■ the 



faUof 



theE 
506, 
lately oc 



id elsewhere. That Costa learnt much Irom 

his 

the 



. (PkolB. Andtrsm.} 



Raphael, and even Cotiegg[io, but 
in his laler years he had not suffi' 




celled Ftaucia 



i later years he hac 
cient vigour to master the " modem 
manner. ' Thus it happened that 
hit passage to Rome in 1 503 had 
absolutely no influence upon his 
essentially conservative spirit. How- 
ever, Costa is a pleasing artist, 
never wanting in nobility in his 
aims; he is indeed now and 
then somewhat common-place and 
slovenly in his composition, but 
when treating simple subjects, he is 
well balanced, and even at times 
rises to a certain grandeur, as we 
may see in his great panel in 
the Cappella Baciocchi in S. Pe- "°- "f^^^""^^ 
tronio (1492), a work which, for Esiense Gaii. 

vigour o{ colour above all, appears (pimo, 

to me his masterpiece. He also 

Eainted some good portraits, and in landscape ei 
imself. 

The art of Ferrara, as a whole, was great in its method, in 
its searching endeavour for a stem realism, but it is at times hard, 

not to say brutal. It seems almost 

to contenm any assistance from senti' 
ment or pure beauty. It is as a 
consequence of this that Francia, 
who succeeded in fusing a sweet 
and expressive charm with the 
technical elements of the school, in 
the end overshadowed the fame o( 
his predecessors, who had prepared 
the way for him by their firm 
adherence to their artistic principles. 
Francesco Raibolini was bom in 
Bologna about 1430 and died there 
in 1517; his name, Francia, is 
merely an abbreviation or corrup- 
tion, usual at the time, of Francesco. 
A refined and versatile artist, he 
I painted on panels, on walls and on 
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— glass, he cut dies for coins, Ke en- 
graved nielli, and as a goldsmith pro- 
duced some exquisile works. Ind^ 
latigable as a crafbman, within a 
period of twMily years of labour, he, 
tike Raphael, did the work of four 
men, and gathered around him a 
swarm of pupils attracted by his fame 
both as an artist and as a kind and 
accomplished master. 

As a painter Francia excelled in 
the enamelled smoothness of his 
colour, a manner of painting to 
which he adhered even after the intro- 
duction of new technical methods, and 
in the expression of sentiment, but his 
""' '"'sTiNT^"' (fmnoa',)" ^"^ resources were not great and his 
Gallery, Parma. (Phoie. AtiMri.) imagination was limited (Fig. 506). 
Yet when we gaze upon his Ma- 
donnas, with their sweet, dreamy faces, so full of feminine suavity 
and of tranquil piety, we learn lo love him (Fig, 524). Whwi, 
on the other hand, the subject calls for dramatic vigour, his weak- 
ness is manifest. He is unitble to synlhesise the various elements, 
and, as if to deceive himself, he 
loses himself in a thousand de- 

dearly than in his Burial of S. 
Cecilia. But this does not lessen 
our regret for the loss of the grand 
series of frescoes by him which 

P:rished with the Benlivoglio 
alace. 

Among the pupils of Francia 
we now recognise as the. most 
important his son Giacomo (1485- 
1557); his nephew Giulio (d. 
1 540) and Timoteo Viti of Urbino 
(1467-1524). who on his return 
to his native town became the 
master of Raphael, and who be- 
fore long completely changed his 
style. Gian Maria Chiodarolo (at 
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work 1490-1520). and Amico 
Aspertini (1474-1552. Fig. 
526). though they have been 
described as disciples of Francia. 
were rather imitators of Costa, 
and as regards Aspertini. of 
Roberli. 

Apart from these. Pellegrino 
Munari (1460?-1523? Fig. 
527) of Modena is noted by 
Vasari as "the ornament of his 
age." He was at first a follower 
of Bianchi and then of Costa. 
Attracted by the fame of 
Raphael he betook himself to na. s^e 
Rome; but it wa* not in his ^cl»i^ren.i j ncuimiu .-uvi/a. 

power to change the style of his {Phoio. AUnari.) 

art and make a fresh start ; on 

his return to his native town Munari was assassinated. Mario 
Meloiu of Carpi, who flourished in the early years of the sixteenth 
century, added to his admiration of Francia and of Costa a 
reverence for Perugino. An 
echo of the art of the two great 
painters of the Bentivogho regime 
reached as far as Parma, with 
Gian Francesco Maineri (at 
work 1486-1504) and Ales- 
sandro Ataldi (1460?-152fl). 
the latter an indifferent artist, 
who also borrowed from Man- 
tegna. from Leonardo, from 
Raphael, and from Pintoricchio, 
treasuring up motives from all 
these painters to combine them 
in his mediocre works (Fig. 
526). In general, the artists at 
Parma at this time were not 
successful in following resolutely 
any definite artistic direction, but 

wasted their gifts in a thou- "°' '""("^Sgwijo uu^bT™ ^"^ 
sand tentative efforts. Benedetto church of s. Paao, Mudma. 

Bembo and other decorative (f*o/«. Aiinari.) 
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painters introduced the mEUiner of the Cremoneae (see p. 191); 

Francesco Tacconi(d. 1491 >), although himself a native of Cremona, 

brought in that o{ the 

Bellini ^ee p. 56) as 

did also CristofoFo Caselli, 

known as Temperelli 

(1500?-I52I). Rlippo 

Maziola (1460?-I50$). 

as a portrait painter (Fig. 

529),. shows himself a 

clever follower of Anlonel- 

lo da Messina, and other 

arbsts also worked on the 

lines of the Venetians. 

The art of Jacopo Loschi 

(1425J-I504) is on the 

EiG. 528.— DISPUTE OF s. cATHEsiNE. Other haud Icsi easy to 

define. Wavering between 

the various currents, 

Loschi is perhaps to be 

regarded as the pupil of Bartolomeo Grossi (d. 1468), a Cremo- 

nesque painter ; he worked with him for some time and married his 

dai^hter; in 14% we find him established 

at Carpi where he died. He had brothers 

who were painters, among them Giovanni, 

the author of a picture still in existence at 

Pesaro. The sons of Jacopo remained at 

Carpi under the protection of the Pio family, 

and it was there that Cosimo and Bernardino 

worked. 

In like manner, in Romania, painters 
seemed at this time unable to follow any defi- 
nite path or to fuse into a whole the various 
influences that, like little timid streamlets, 

descended to ihem from the Venetian terri- 

lory, from Bologna, from Tuscany, and from „g 510— fommit or • 
the Marches. At first we find Giovanni «a«. ' (r. u*zh>l*.) 
Francesco da Rimini (at work 1458-1471, B«ra. muul 

Fig. 530) following the manner of Bonfigli of <''*^- '"'■"^> 

Perugia; his paintings are to be found in 

all the tract of country from Bologna as far as Abi, where he 

worked with others in tne apse of the Cathedral. Then at Faenza, 
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where a crowd of minor artisb made their living by decorating the 

famous ceramic wares, we find Leonardo Scaletti (who died before 

1495, Fig. 53n wavering 

between Pier della Fran- 

cesca and the Ferrare$e; 

Giovanni da Oiiolo (or da 

Riolo. at work 1449- 

1461), an adherent of the 

latter school; and at a 

later time G. B. Utili (at 

workl505-1515), faithful 

totheexampteofPoUaiolo, 

of Verrocchio and of Ghir- 

l.nd.io (Fig. 533). 

At Ravenna the in- 
fluence of Bellini dies out "fTO"HirDrK^pLE'"''(oiov,"p"T»c.™A°'iinmji!r^ 

with Rondinelli. il is in- Awpeo, Pcmto. (Phoi<,. 1. 1. itArii Grafdu.) 

deed impossible to admit 

thatBemardino(1460?-1509)and Francesco Zaganelli (1465 ?- 

1531), knovTO as Cotignola from the place of their birth, derived 

their an from his school; their works reveal distinctly the influence 

of Ferrara, more especially that of Ercole Roberti, as well as that of 

Falmezzano of Forli. 

Among the painters of Romagna, however, only one great artist 

is to be found — Melozzo degli Ambrosi, more commonly known as 
Melozzo da ForH (1438- 
1 494). In the past various 
opinions have been current 
concerning the origin of 
Melozzo's art. Of late, 
the reasonable opinion has 
gained ground that Melozzo 
was trained in the studio of 
Pier della Francesca who, 
we know, had worked at 
Rimini and in the adjacent 
Marches. TTiere is also an 
undeniable afhnily between 
the art of Melozzo and that 
of Justus of Ghent, and we 

have proof of this in the attribution, now to the one painter and 

now to the other, of certain allegorical figures of Music, of Rhetoric, 
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of Astronomy, and of Dialectics 
(formerly at Urbino, now in Berlin 
and in London), as also ol the por- 
trait of Federico da Montefeltio 
wilfi his son Guidobaldo, in the 
Barberini Gallery at Rome, 

It is not unlikely thai the afHnity 
between the works of the two men 
has its origin in the fact that Piero 
influenced both of them ; but it may 
also be possible that the paintings of 
Melozzo made an impression upon 
Justus. Justus made his appearance 
at Urbino in 1473; at this date 
Melozzo was thirty-six, and had 
already completed some notable 
works ; for more than a year he 
had been employed by Sixtus IV 
upon the great decoration of the 
apse of the church of the Holy 
Apostles at Rome, a work barbarously destroyed in 1711, when only 
a tew fragments, now divided between the Quirinal and the Sacristy 

of Si. Peter's, were preserved. But 

thepainting by which the same Pope 
was pleased to record the founda- 
tion of the Vatican library, and ihe 
appointment of Platina as librarian 
in the presence ol (our other per- 
sonages (Fig. 535), still survives in 
Rome. On the one hand, the vigour 
with which each figure is here de- 
lined, gives proof of the surpassing 
power of Melozzo in the searching 
rendering of character, while the 
Angel of the Annunciation in the 
Uflizi, and the angels saved from 
(he church of the Holy Aposdes 
(Fig. 537), on the other hand, 
reveal a lofty and exquisite feeling 
for grace and beauly. These, to- 
gether vridi the paintings on the 
little cupola at Lorelo, show a 
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knowledse of perspective worthy of a 
foUower of Piero. 

Unfortunately, Melozzo did not found 
lucli a sciiool as might have been hoped 
for. His pupil and assistant Marco 
Palmezzano (1456-1538?, Fig. 536) 
derived indeed (lom him a certain 
solidity of colour and nobihty of com- 
position, but not his spirit of fresh in- 
spiration and of vigorous life, Palmez- 
zano was a prohfic painter, whose work 
is accurate and conscientious, but the 
soul of the master is not to be found in 
his figures. Some echo of Melozzo 
reached the Imola painter, Gaspare 
Sacchi, who died after 1 52 1 ; it reached ' 
too Baldassarre Carrari, thi 
(I460?-15I8>, Fig. 534) 
whole a follower of Costa and of R. 
dinelli — and, by way of Palmezzai , 
Zaganelli ; but before long the glorious sound died away, 
different voices echoed on every side, 
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The Painting of the Sixteenth Century. CoRREcao 

The " NtK Manner " tf Ihc Rinaliiiinci Palnlin.—lnflaena of RapliacI In Emilia.— Hll 
IiallalaaanJDlMclpla.—IIGarofah.~D>UMD<Ml.—BlrihaadEariiYcanafCaiTtftki.- 
AHar-plecc of S. Francaca.—DtcaraHan In ihc Conwrrf of S. Paalo.-Hl, IfVf* al 
Panna! S. Chtiiannl Eaaaitlkla and the Cathedral,— ChancltiUaa of Hli Arl.—HU 
DMplei, Parmlilmlna, Amelml, RanJanl, and Ldia OnL 

Vasari relates that Michelangelo scotfed at the work of Francia, 
and that meeting with one of the arlisl's sons, a very handsome 
youth, he said to him ; — " The figures your father has oegotten are 
more beautiful than those he has painted." He relates, too. of 
the same Francia that when he opened the case containing the 
S. Cecilia that had been sent him by Raphael "so great was his 
amazement at the sight of it, and so great his admiration that, 
recognising the error of his ways and the foolish presumption of his 
own mad confidence, he was so overwhelmed with grief that within 
a short space o( time he died." Whether true or untrue, these 
anecdotes of Vasari's', like his story that Verrocchio, after seeing an 
angel by Leonardo, abandoned the art of painting, are of interest 
as evidence of the emotion aroused in the older artists who flourished 
towards the end of the fifteenth and in the first twenty years of the 
sixteenth century, at the sight of the works of the new generation. 

^ Tlie tecrtad a d^proved by the date*. 
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Already in Emilia, and above 

all. in Bologna, the fame of the 

miraculous works that Raphael was 

painting in the Vatican had been 

noised abroad. The wonder became 

still greater when in 1 5 1 6 and in 1 5 1 7 

two of his works appeared in 

Bologna and Ptacenza respectively 

-the glorious S. Cecilia and the fo, 530.-=. be>.n*«. o» 

Madonna di S. Sislo. the most divine '^'"^'^''"■f^ ^°-,'^^r^' '™°'™ 

production, not only of Raphael, but Mu«uiii, Berlin. 

of the whole art of Italy. The 

younger men were in ecstasy ; and pupils began to fall awav from 

the many local schools that were flourishing at this time. Among 

the first of those who took ihcir stand at the side of Raphael, and 
by means of their engravings 
spread abroad the knowledge 
of his compositions and of lus 
fame, was the Bolognese en- 
graver Marcantonio Raimondi 
(l486?-!534?). who was 
followed by Giulio Bonasone 
(at work 1521-1574), also a 
native of Bologna, by Marco 
Denle of Ravenna, who was 
killed during (he sack of Rome 
(1527). and by Enea Vico of 
Parma (al wort 1541-1567). 
Numerous were the painters 
no. S40.— tiBcuMcisioN, (b, rakenchj, of Emilia who were drawn 
KNo»H AS BAcrj*c«vALH),) within the ncw orbit ; they 

i*uv«. Pari,. (f*„/». Aii^ro ^^^^ abo^g al] [j^jj, Romagna. 

Girolamo Marchesi, known as 

Cotignola ( 1 47 1 -1 540) abandoned the manner of his fellow-counlry- 

men, the ZaganelU, to whom he had shown himself faithful in his 
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early paintings, to adopt more ample 
forms in the pictures, at Bologna, 
at Forli, and above all at BeTlin 
(Fig. 539), which have brought him 
fame. Battolomeo Ramenghi (1484- 
1542, Fig. 540), known as Bagna- 
cavallo from the name of his native 
town, Biagio Pupini dalle Lame 
(1490-1530). and Innocenzo Fran- 
cucci da Imola (1494-1550, Fig. 
541) detached themselves from 
Francia to pass over to Raphael. 
Ramenghi, indeed, did not disdain 
to cast a glance at Dosso Dossi, 
thereby strengthening his colouring ; 
in this he cave proof of greater 
"y«"^°^ °' shrewdness than Francucd, who, 

with all his show of solemnity and 
accuracy, made no progress towards 
an elevated style. His colour is un- 
pleasantly crude; we find flesh-tints of terra-cotta and reddish 
garments with yellow reflections side by side with draperies of a 

strident green. If Raphael made use 

at times of iridescent tints, the prac- 
tice in the hands of Innocenzo be- 
came a mannerism, and he was the 
first of those lovers of opaline effects 
whose exaggerated tricks of colour 
characterise a certain period in the 
art of Bologna. 

In Ravenna the influence 
Raphael was less intense, but lasted 
for a longer period, with Luca 
Longhi (1507-1580. Fig. 542), a 
placid and timid spirit ; in Faenza 
with Giacomo Bartuzzi (1501?- 
1 579), with Giulio Tonducci(l 5 1 3?- 
1583?) and with Marco Marchetti 
(d. 1 588), an artist whose little nar- 
rative scenes, crowded with figures, 
and whose livelv " grotesques " were 
appreciated and sought after both in 
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Florence and in Rome. His in- 
fluence was fell too by Francesca 

Menzocchi of Forli (1502-1572). 

but only for a time, lor Menzocchi 

waverea, without ever fixing his style, 

between that of Palmezzano and of 

Genca on the one hand, and that of 

Pordenone on the other, passing 

from a dark, gloomy mannei to one 

marked by a timid use of colour, 

where certain delicate yellowish tints, 

as of alabaster, predominate. And 

working by indirect paths, and passing 

by way of other schools and other 

exemplars, that remained faithful to 

him, the influence of Raphael was ^^ — entoubuent (pbospeho 

a tasting one. By way of Perin del ^' toKT*NA.) 

Vaga it was passed on to Livio CaJlfiy, Bologna. (Pkou. Bofopxn.) 

Agresti (d. 1 580) ; by way of Fran- 

cucci to Prospero Fontana (1512-1597. Fig. 543); by way of 

Giulio Romano it reached Francesco Primaticcio (1504-1570. 

Fig. 338), his assistant at Mantua, a painter who, on the strength 

of the works canied out at Fontainebleau with Niccolo dell' 

Abate (1512-1571. Fig. 544), for Francis I and Henry il, acquired 
the reputation of a great 
decorative artist. 

Benvenuto Tisi, again, 
known as Garofalo (1481- 
1 559) after a visit to Rome, 
inclined to the new style of 
Raphael, adding qualities of 
drawing to. the colour and 
the light that he had found 
in Dosso Dossi and in Palma 
Vecchio. and this without in 
any way breakine faith with 
the simplicity he had derived 
from Boccaccino. In spite of 
his many masters, however 
wo. 344— riKti-v OF m-aifiAna. (and to those already men- 

(unriiih uEi.i fliiATK.) tioned we must add Panetti 

Eslmse Callery, Modem. iPkolir. Alimri.) and Costa), Garofalo Worked 
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out a style of his own. one which, if ihe 
colour is not always good nor the drawing 
irreproachable, is none the less pleasing for 
its grace and dignity (Fig. 545). Gifted 
with Httle imagination, he was given to 
repetition, and his work often appears 
empty ; these faults are the more prominent 
because of his productiveness. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to separate from Garofalo's 
genuine work a number of little pictures 
constantly attributed to him. but really by 
Stefano Falzagalloni (1480-1551). who 
not only imitated, but actually counterfeited 
the master. Antonio Pirri, a pupil per- 
haps o[ Bernardino Zaganelli, yielded in 
_ his turn to the influence of Garofalo, as 

with'saiJts Toabofalo) ^^^ f"'' " '■'"^ Nicola Pisano (at work 
E.™ o«™ M^„.: 1499-1538), who h.d pievioud, b^n . 
(.Phuio Aiiiwii) pupil or Costa, ana Girolamo da Carpi 

(I§0I-I526, Fig. 546), who was also an 
architect. But in time Girolamo, confronted by the works of the 
Florentine followers of Michelangelo, was led away by their examples. 
Nor was he less influenced by Giovanm 
Luleri, known as Dosso Dossi (1479 ?- 
1 542). the greatest name in the school 
of Ferrara. 

That IDosso had been a pupil of 
Costa is not impossible ; in any case he 
soon escaped from the narrow bonds of 
his leaching to listen to the commanding 
call of the great Venetians, more espe- 
cially Giorgione and Titian. With him 
the Ferrarese school of painting ac- 
quired a new strength of colour and, 
what is more, an element of poetry 
which extends from the principal figures 
to the landscape and to the general 
composition (for example, Tht Vision, 
at Dresden). It is with full justice then 
that, on the ground of his imaginative 
gifts, of the heroic poses of his 
figures, of the sense of mystery in his 
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backgrounds, Dosso has been called " the Ariosto of painting." 
The Circe of the Borghese Gallery (Fig. 549), in her Oiienlal 
pomp and in the seductive languor of her glance, is the poet's 
Alcina to ihe life ; the St. George of the Ferrara Gallery, and 
thai of the Breia are Ruggero and Rinaldo I Even his portraits 
have an element of the heroic, and we may well imagine a reciprocal 
breath of inspiration passing between him and the great poet, who 
in his Orlando Ftirioso loved to sing the praises both of his artist 
friend and of Battista Dossi (d. 1 548), a painter who, while working 
with his brother, did not turn a deaf ear to the appeal of Raphael. 
As for the others, Sebastiano 
Filippi, known as BaslianJno 
(I540?-I602), although at first 
he attempted to soar to the 
heights of Michelangelo, was 
content in the end to follow in 
the more peaceful path of the 
Urbinate, as we see in his Santa 
Cecilia in the Ferrara Gallery. 
In the same way his brother 
Cesare (d. 1603 ?) made a repu- 
tation by the skill he showed as 
a decorative painter in his " gro- 
tesaues," modelled upon thos 
of the Vatican loggie. 

Nevertheless, a breath of 
warm air from Venice never i,c,. «,.— pifta. 
failed to reach the artists of Corsini baiitry, Ron 
Ferrara. It warmed even the 
refined but frigid painting of Ippolito Scarsella, knot 
(1551-1620. Fig. 547), whose works, when of small dii. 
so precious, and it gave breadth in the composition and brilliant 
effects in the lighting to the pictures of Orazio Grillenzoni of Carpi 
(I550?-I6I7), an artist who was at die same time a sculptor, and 
to those of Carlo Bononi (1569-1632, Fig. 548). the last notable 
painter of the Ferrarese school. 

While Dosso was at work in his lofty style in Ferrara, but under 
the influence of the Venetians, while Garotalo was repeating his 
agreeable figures, and the painters of Romagna, gathered together 
in Bologna, were breathing in the puTe Raphaelesque inspirations, 
in the heart of Emilia rose a man of truly original genius : this was 
Antonio Allegri, known as Correggio from the name of the city 
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where, in 1 494, he was bom and 
where he died in 1534. 

All the stories that are told of 
Coneggio'g boyhood are imagi' 
nary. So, loo. we can only arrive 
at his masters by inference, {or the 
-statements thai he had been a 

fupil of Antonio Bartolotti (d. 
527) in his native city, of Fran- 
cesco Bianchi-Ferrari in Modena, 
and of Francia in Bologna are 
based either on late authorities 
or upon simple hypotheses. He 
doubtless learnt the rudiments of 
his art in his own home, from his 
pio sj3— s cEciLTA (cAHLo BONONT ) '^"'^'^ Lorcnzo Allcgri, although 
CoWni Gaikry, Roirie. (PAoto. Brogi.) the latter Was but an Indifferent 
painter. The exceptional nature 
ol the boy's gifts could not long have escaped the notice of his 
fellow-townsmen and of the lords of Correggio; and the latter 
being in constant relations with the Gonzaga of Mantua, despatched 
the lad lo that city, where 



he could admire the com- 
manding productions of 
Manlegna, and study the 
works of Lorenzo Costa 
and of Dosso. Correggio, 
although he may have de- 
rived certain motives and 
certain forms from Man- 
legna, belongs essentially lo 
the school o( Emilia, and 
this is distinctly shown in 
a number of his youthful 
works, above all in the large 
altar - piece, now in the 
Dresden Gallery, painted 
FIG. 549,— ciECE. (DOSSO Dossi.) whcrt hc was aboul twenty 

Borghese GaUcry, Rome. (Pholo. Anderson.) for the church of S. Fran- 

cesco in his native town. 
This period, in which the impressions derived from his teachers are 
fairly evident, was followed by another, during which the artist strives 
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to free himself from every 

bond and to develop his native 
gifls; but in this he was not 
completely successful, and the 
woiks of this time, with their 
warm Dossoesque tints and 
their awkwardness of expres- 
sion, give indubitable proof of 
a painful effort in their execu- 
tion. The definite affirmation 
of his personality first becomes 
manifest at the time of his 
visit to Parma, in the decora- 
tion of a chamber in the con- 
vent of S. Paolo (Fio. 551). 

From this lime lorUi, pro- —cupola o» s giovanni 

ducing a notable series of evanoelista, parma. (cobkegcio.) 

works,- Coneggio proceeds • (Phain. Aiimri.t 

upon his path of triumph. 

Having finished his decoration in the convent of S. Paoto, he painted 
in fresco, in the church of S. Giovanni Evangelista, the cupola (Fig. 
550), the semi-dome of the apse (taken down in 1587), and the 
lunette of St. John in Patmos, besides three easel pictures in oil- 
colour. He then proceeded to fresco the cupola of the cathedral, 
where he figured the Virgin 
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Ext of severe criticisms and 
iting gibes, such as that of 
the canon who compared 
the composition to " a hash 
rtc.. ss"— BEconATioN OF A Boo« IN THE of frogs." It is in any case 
ix-coNVENT OF s, PAoto, PABM*. (coHBEQcio.) a fact that towards the end 
(Phoi.. Aii«^ri) of the year 1 530, before the 

completion of the whole 
work, he returned to Correggio, where, save perhaps for some short 
intervals, he remained until his death, painting mythological pictures 
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: may mention llie Dana 



■ possessed the inestimable 
gift o( penonalify to such 



At an 



irly stage i 



for the Duke of Mantua, among which v 
(Fig. 552). the Leda, and the lo. 
There have been few artists' who hav 



his 
career every trace of the 
influence of the Ferrareje 
school or of Mantegna 
gives place lo an entirely 
original conception of de- 
sign, of colour, of light and 
shade, and of Lfe. In 
his composition he is con- 
cerned to justify and 
vitalise every figure ; of 
this we have examples 
in the Marriage of S. 
Calherine in the Louvre ; 
in the Madonna with S, 
Sebaslian, in the Madonna With S. Peier Martyr and in the Nolle, 
all three at Dresden; in the Madonna with S. }er> 
the "Madonna delta Scodella," both at 
Parma. 

No doubt in the treatment of his sub- 
jects he showed less profundity than 
Michelangelo and Raphael ; but every 
simple theme, thanks to the exceptional 
power of his art, he was able to raise to 
the level of lofty poetry. In the art of 

Eainling there was before long no secret 
idden from him. With his brush he suc- 
ceeded in resolving the most obstinate 
problems and in rendering his perfect 
vision, in space, of every foreshortening, 
of every movement, and this perhaps even 
to excess, even lo extravagance. With 
regard to sentiment, his dominant note is 
joy, but this does not mean that he was 
unable to express grief and austerity. It 
was certainly his habit to escape from all 
that was sad and melancholy and lo devote 
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himself to ihe most suave and jocund 

expression o[ life. Hence the inde- 
scribable g[race of his thousand smiling 

creations and, above all, of his pulti 

In the matter of technique, Correggio 

is the representative of the iinal and 

highest development of Italian painting, 

as may be seen in the ideal perfection 

of his chiaroscuro, it) his diffusion of 

light and in his vivacity ol colour. 
The range of his direct and imme- 

diale influence was small and he had 

few disciples. We find good qualities 

o( colour and of drawing in Giorgio 

Gandini del Grano (HSO^-I^IS. 

Fiff. 533), although his composition js 

rather crowded and heavy ; the works 

of Francesco Maria Rondani (1490- 

1549?. Fig. 554). although careless in 

execution, are full of life and light ; 

but among the pupils o( Correggio the most pleasing is Michel- 
angelo Anselmi (1491-1554), ihanb to the animation of his 
6gures, to his warm and luminous 
tones, and to the ease of his technique 
(Fig. 555). 

Bom at Lucca, Anselmi studied in 
his youth at Siena under Sodoma ; then 
in 1518 he proceeded to Parma, his 
father's native town, and placed himself 
under AUegri. The works of Girolamo 
Mazzola-Bedoii ( 1 500- 1 569) ha 
exceptional grace and charm, 
colour is soft and diaphanous, but some- 
times errs on the side of weakness 
through the abuse of light, iridescent 
lints (Fig. 557). But there is one 
artist who takes a higher position than 

_ any of these and is undeniably second 

to Correggio alone ; this is Francesco 
saJnts*'' (m" A^AN^tLMi ) Mazzola, known as Parmigianino 

Gallery, Panna. (1503-1540). the son of Fihppo. who 

{Ph«iQ. AHwri.) produced his earliest works in the 
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work-shop of his uncles, Pier Ilario 
Mazzola (d. 1 545) and Michele Maz- 
zola (d. 1520), themselves indifferent 

Painters. The arrival of Correggio at 
'arma determined the direction of 
Parmigianino's art, but did not prevent 
him from maintaining a personal note 
all his own, which was unaffected even 
by the five years he passed in Rome 
in contemplation of the wotlu of 
Michelangelo and of Raphael. Like 
so many other artists, he left Rome 
after the sack of 1527. and betook 
himself to Bologna, where he painted 
not a few pictures, among others the 
lovely St. Margaret (Fig, 556). After 
the coronation of Charles V. he re- 
turned to his native city, and was occu- 
pied in painting in the Sieccata church ; 
but his fantastic temperament involved 
MAi fain to take refuge in the castle of 
of which he painted in fresco the story 
of E)iana and Actaeon. Having returned to Parma, he continuea 
his work in the Steccata, but he 
brought httle to completion ; em- 
biltered by new disputes in which 
he became entangled he fled to 
Casalmaggiore, where he died at 
the early age of thirty-seven. Par- 
mi gianino has been justly blamed for 
making his figures too slim and 
effeminate ; no one, however, can 
fail to recognise the skill of his 
drawing, so much admired by Paolo 
Veronese, the refined distinction in 
the choice of his types and the 
gaiety of his colour. His drapery, 
which he copied from the anbque, 
he treated with remarkable grace. 
He painted, loo, some magnificent 
Mrtrails, life-like and full of distinc- 

y, Parma, (Pho^o. Ali«.ri-) (Jon (pig. 558). 
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With his nephew Alessandro (1 533- 
160S) the artistic fortune of the Maz- 
zola family terminated, jiut as that of 
the Allegri came to an end with 
Pomponio (1521-1 593), the degenerate 
son of Cotreggio. However, the seed 
had been sown. Lelio Orsi of No- 
vellara (1311-1587), the master of 
RaffaeleMotta (1550-1578, Fig. 559), 
derived from Coireggio the gaiety of 
his colour and the boldness of his 
foreshortening, and from Michelangelo 
his anatomical energy, without, however, 
penetrating into the poetry of the one or 
the profundi^ of the other. In Bologna 
meantime Michelangelo had found hit 

most gifted follower in Pellegrino Pel- ""• "^(PAZ^MSr)"""^ 
legrini, known as Tibaldi. of whom we '^'^°pZ7"^lt.^^''^ 

have already spoken as an architect in 

Milan and in Bologna. (See fip. 165 and 293.) In the latter town, 
however, as was the case also in Spain, at the Escurial, he devoted 
himself more especially to painting. 
Tibaldi was indeed a great and many- 
sided artist ; although a pupil of 
Michelangelo, he was never templed 
to excess, and in his painting he gave 
proof of unusual vivacity and sincerity 
(Fig. 560). LorenioSabbatini(1530- 
1577, Fig. 561), Orazio Samacchini 
(1533-1577, Fig. 563), Barlolomeo 
Passarblti (1530-1592) and Cesare 
Aretusi (1540?-I6I2) sought to 
imitate Michelangelo, fascinated by 
his eager daring and by his grand 
style, but they soon found it more to 
the purpose to hold fast to the gaiety 
of Correggio and to the Brace of 
Parmigianino, and in this Passarotti 
was above all successful, even when, 

as in his altar-piece in S. Giacomo, he ""■ f^T^'" daTegT™ j""^ 
carried admiration to the point of Borghcse Gaikry, Rome. 

imitation (Fig. 562), (.Pholi,. GarsiMi.) 
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II was to the studios of Fonlana and of ihe Fleming, Denis Calvaert 
(1553-1619, Fig. 564), that the greater number of those who were 

__ destined later to form ihe new Bologn- 

ese school, the so-called " school of 
the Carracci," at first betook them- 
selves. But these young spirits were 
soon too deeply stirred to rest content 
with ihe teaching they found there. 
They had before their eyes the works 
of Girolamo da Treviso, of Niccold 
deir Abate, of Tibaldi, of the Palermo 
painter, Tommaso Laureti, as well as 
the sculpture of Gian Bologna, and 
these appealed to them more than 
the elegant but mannered productions 
of the eclectics; above all, from 
Parma came the call of Correggio, 
ihe fresh bloom of whose art was 
not yet dissipated among a ihrong 
of imitators, as was the case 
with that of Michelangelo and o( 
Raphael. 
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CHAPTER XXV 



Painting from the Seventeenth to the Nineteenth 
Century. The School of the Carracq 



TIk Pmsrammc af lU CainKcL—EiagtcnilcJ Nahirc of tkcii 
of Palnlin tf ihdr 5c*i»/.— SfecHcOm.— toAofco C 
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the BAipiae SchooL^Ciierdno.— Later DiKlpia of tht Canaccl.— Modem Patina.— 

The principal merit, to my mind, of the pictorial school of the 
Carracci is in the fact that they thrust on one side the degenerate 
and emasculated formulae of the followers of Raphael and of 
Michelangelo, that they freed themselves from these bonds, and took 
up their position once more at the stai ting-point, chronologically, of 
ihe followers of Michelangelo themselves; more especially they 
turned back to Girreggio and to Titian. We must remember that 
Annibale proclaimed these to be hU two real masters, and he 
recorded in writing that, compared with the 5. Jerome of Correggio, 
the S. Pauloi Raphael, which at first he had regarded as a miracle, 
now seemed to him " a wooden production, so hard and trenchant 
is il." 

But did this famous school of painters, as a consequence, fail to give 
expression to the temperament of its own age ? This would have 
been impossible, nor was the attempt made. Those critics,, then, 
who blame il for not going back in ils reform to the fifteenth century, 
and who abuse il as dull and heavy, show that they are 
incompeteni to judge il in its historical relations. 
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This school ihen, although in the main 
Baroque in character, succeeded in placing 
a restraint upon all excesses. The tradi- 
tion of the great masiers, the study of 
the antique, the imitation of reality, con- 
stituted a fighting programme for the 
Canacci ; but these principles could only 
be appUed in harmony with contemporary 
sentiment In other words, they might 
succeed in correcting and tempering Uie 
excesses of their contemporaries in certain 
directions, but not in changing their com- 
plex character. As a matter of fact, the 
masters whom the Carracci imitated wae 
the very ones from which the Baroque 
style had been derived ; their study of the 

antique was based upon Roman examples s. "»oue. 'l*cosT."'ciBiAra.) 
of careless modelling or upon statues Gaiiery, B<^ogna. 

i .1 111 1 (Pkolo. Ahnan.) 

where the muscular development alone 

had received attention ; finally, their study of nature was almost 

entirely confined to the nude and to human anatomy. Their 
picmres show it. " A limb is not 
painted," so wrote Tassoni, " until 
the veins and the muscles, together 
with the flexure and the movements 
of the latter, have been measured, 
correlated, and then copied from the 
life with toil and industry, and com- 
pared with those of skinned and 
dissected corpses, so that all their 
workings may be understood." 

But the simplicity of the real, and 
the suave and dilfused light that the 
great men of the Renaissance beheld, 
no longer delighted their eyes. Their 
composition, Uieir poses, their light 
and shade, were exaggerated, as were 

no. s6j.— vnoiN AND CHILD wmj ifidced all the activities of man at this 

Callery, Bologna. (fAow, Aiiniri.) "'"?■ , . , ■ n i 

One thmg, however, the Dolognese 
appear to have inherited from the Venetians : individual variety, or 
inaependence in pictorial depression. And it was in fact this 
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thai for long preserved theii work 
from degeneracy. If all of them, as 
had before happened in the case of 
the followers of Michelangelo, had 
blindly followed Lodovico Carracci, 
their art would have had but a short 
life, and would have been of little 
efficacy. But as it happened, the 
better men among them always added 
a personal note of some kind, and 
thus warded oS the damaging effects 
of a servile and direct imitation. 

TTie eclecticism upon which the 
painters of the school of the Carracci 
prided themselves, must be considered 
as the impression we receive from 
them, and must not be held to be 
the cause of their special characters. 
Agoslino, indeed, lays down the law 
that a good painter should be master of the drawing of Rome, the 
movement and the shadows of the Venetians, the colour of the 



Lombards, the grandeur {terribilHa) of Michelangelo, the natural^ 



of Titian, thi 
Raphael, ibe restraint and 
the sound principles of 
Tibaldi, the invention of 
Primaticcio, the grace of 
Parmigianlno, the com- 
plexity of Nlccol6 dell" 
Abate, to say nothing 
more ; but it is clear that 
all this is mere rhetoric 
and indeed radically false; 
an artist paints in accord- 
ance with the art over 
which he has obtained 
mastery, and Is not de- 
pendent upon criteria of 

Lodovico Carracci (1555-1619) : 
Prospero Fontana, and then in Vem 
not discern his gifts, and advised hin 
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his iron will and his assimilative 

spirit enabled him to persevere. He 

studied in turn the works of Titian, 

of Primaticcio, and, above all, of 

Correggio. Having acquired strength 

by the study of these and olher 

examples, he very shortly produced 

works ihat procured for him the title 

of the reformer of painting. His 

Madoma degU Scalzi (Fig. 568) 

and that from the Concertile, now 

in the Bologna Gallery, are two 

works of rare beauty, notable for 

the skill of the composition and for 

the ideal atmosphere thai enwraps 

ihem. The St. Dominic, appealing 

lo the speclalOT of the picture, and 

stretching out his hand with an 

ample gesture to draw attention to ^^ 

the Divine Child, is a figure which, (douenichino.) 

although, as a motive, derived from ^"f^i^And^^m)"' 

Coneggio, has taken on a fresh 

aspect, one which we shall find again in many other paintings 
of the school. It was, indeed, Lodovico 
who, together with olher gifted artists 
of his family, founded an academy 
that was soon thronged with disciples, 
many of whom became famous. 

Agostino also (1557-1602, Fig. 566) 
studied under Fonlana, as well as 
under Tiburzio Passarolti, but the real 
inspirer of his art was his cousin 
Lodovico. Endowed with an enthu- 
siastic spirit, he devoted himself to the 
observation of works in many styles, 
but he also formed himself more 
especially upon the study of Correggio 
and of Titian. He gave much bme 
to engraving, and at one moment he 
nc S7I— s MANcis. seemed determined to devote himself 

(s. BSDALix-cHro.) cxclusivcly lo that art ; this, it is re- 

Galiery. Parma. iPhoto. Aiinari.) ported, by some, was to escape the 
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a painter of his brother Anmbale, a fiery, initable, and 
individual. Othera, however, do not conceal the 
fact thai Agosdno, aU 
though timid in his art, 
vexed his brother by his 
captious spirit, and at limes 
grew warm over the ques- 
tions at issue. While they 
were working together at 
Rome in the Palazzo 
Famese, such violent dis- 

Eutes arose that Agostino 
ad lo make his way home 
disheartened. Thereupon 
C.tJinal OdoaiaoF.ni=« 
recommended him lo his 
brother, the Duke of 
Parma, who found em- 

gloyment for him in the decoration of the Palazzo del Giardino. 
ut there, loo, the painter " suffered annoyance sufficient to burst 
a heart in a breast of bronze ! " Annibale (1 560-1609, Fig. 567). in 
his turn, pursued his studies in Venice 
and at Parma. On his return to 
Bologna he applied himself to the 
development of the school with all 
the energy of his nature, which, as 
we have seen, was " only too Uvely 
and violent." He worked much in 
the principal cities of Emilia, and then 
passed on lo Rome, where he exe- 
cuted an infinity of works, of which 
the most important were the famous 
decorations in the so-called Galleria 
Famese. In the end he was struck 
down by a mortal sorrow, and it was 
in vain that Francesco Albani (1578- 
1660), who sought to aid him in his 
work as a son and lo afford him moral 
support, attempted to console him, 

'-ft -11 11 . Gallery, Bologna. (PhoU. AUnari.) 

I lie amiable and tiappy tempera- 
ment of Albani is conspicuous in his works, which are indeed 
somewhat poor in expression; but his love of cheerful subjects is 
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accentuated by the frequent presence in them of groups of children 
thai recall Correggio (Fig. 569). In fact, his preference for 
mythological and rustic subjects gained him the name of the 
Anacreon of painting. His life was a happy one ; favoured by 
fortune, he was supported by the praises and by the commissions 
of the great. The one source of embitlerment arose from the 
jealousy that existed between him and Guido. 

Guido Reni (1 575-1642) was much envied by his contemporaries 
for his gift of infusing his pictures with light, a light that in some 
cases became languid, but which at times gave a poetical power to 
his works. He learnt the ele- 
ments of his art from Calvaert, 
and thence passed on to work 
under the direction of Lodovico 
Cairacci. Not only in his native 
city but in Rome also he pro- 
duced works that brought him 
much fame ; but the number of 
commissions he received led him 
to repeat himself. Nevertheless, 
Guido preserved to the end a 
lofty conception of his art; and 
often, rather than produce per- 
functory work, he preferred to 
return the earnest money he had 
received. In the study o{ the 

antique he sought rather for ^j. r-. —ebsgueht or ihe vision 
beauty than tot strength. The of s. fbancib. (l. spaha.) 

Niobe suggested the type of his Gallcry, Modcna, (Phtao. Andmcn.) 

youthful female figures; the 

Apollo that of the males. In such allegorical subjects as the Aurora 
(f*ig. 565), and the Atalanta and Hippomenes conlenJing in the 
Race, he produced works of great beauty. His accurately modelled 
figures did not, however, suffice for the expression of vigorous and 
dramatic action. Even his Sarmon is rather an Apollo, and in his 
Massacre of the innocents, which contains some admirably painted 
passages, the screaming mothers are merely models posed with open 
mouths. When he went to nature he preferred what was quiet and 
composed; but with what searching truth he could render her 
we see in his portraits, and nowhere better than in the charming 
rendering of his mother at Bologna, and in that of the Benedictine 
monk in the Uffizi. 
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Guido, indeed, was perhaps the only artist 
who succeeded in compelling admiration 
from one who was habitually veiy sparing 
of praise, from Domenico Zampieri, known 
as Domenichino (1582-1641, Fip. 570). 
who, like him, had been trained in the 
school of Calvaert and then in that of the 
Canacci. Domenichino 's sensitive tempera- 
ment was the came of his suAering beyond 
measure from the attacks of the critics "who 
rage with greater fury behind those who fly 
before them." But as time went on the note 
of praise prevailed more and more, and 
before his death he was regarded as one of 
the greatest ornaments of the Bolognese 
school. What Bellori savs of him seems 
lo us just : " While other painters are 
praised for their facility of execution, (or 
their grace, for their colour, and for their 
other pictorial 



^ ^ , , lo hii 

due the greater 
glory of delineating the soul and giving 
colour lo life." Domenichino worked 
for long in Rome and in Naples as 
well as in Bologna, and his numerous 
productions give' proof of sifts, if not 
of great invention, of gooa draughts- 
manship, and of a notable fusion of 
the diverse elements brought together 
in them ; a distinct note of personalitv 
is preserved in the types presented, 
ana we are conscious of a sentiment 
full of sincerity and fervour, nay more, 
of a candour thai has given justification 
lo the slatemenl that we have in this 
artist " a qualtrocentist who had strayed 
into ihe seventeenth century." 

We shall speak later o( Guercino 

and of ihe group of artists from Cento. 

Here it wiH suffice lo note thai there 

is a group of Bolognese artists who, 
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compared wilh him, with the Carracci, wilh Guido, with Domeni- 
chino and with Albani, take a secondary position, although not a 
few of their works attain lo ihe level of these more famous 
masters: for example, Antonio Carracci (1503-1618), a vigorous 
but incorrect painter; Francesco Carracci (1595-1622); Lucio 
Maasari (1569-1633), the last a pupil of Passarolli and later of 
Lodovico, a man notable for the vivacity of his composition and of 
his colour; Alessandro Tiarini (1577-1668, Fig. 573), one of 
the most vigorous spirits of the ^hool. It was from Bartolomeo 
Cesi (1556-1629. Fig. 575) that Tiarini derived his composed 
and refined h'pes and his 



ind quiet colour ; if he did 
leach perfection it was because hi 
worked too much and too hastily 
Uonello Spada (1 576-1 622), pre- 
served amidst delightful details 
(Fig. 574), a monumental sim- 
plicity of composition and great 
Ixildness in the contrast of bright 
flashes of light with passages of 
deep shade, after the manner of 
his fantastic friend Michelangelo 
da Caravaggio, an example which, 
as we may recognise in certain 
passages of their works, was not 
without influence upon Domeni- 
chino, upon Gucrcino, and even i"g- s7j— vtroin and child. 

upon the placid Guido. ^ _ c.diery. PaZ*. ^TpZTa^^,^.) 

Meantime, many eager spirits 
from other cities of Emilia, attracted by the growing lame of the 
Academy, attached themselves to it. From Modena came Giacomo 
Cavedoni (1577-1660), a native of Sassuolo. who painted with 
Venetian breadth, but who, driven to the verge of madness by the 
death of his son, so completely lost all his power that he could 
neither find work to do nor bread lo assuage his hunger ; from 
Parma came Giovanni Lanfranco ( 1 582-1 647, Fig. 572), the painter 
of many large frescoes in Rome and in Naples, executed with tech- 
nical vigour and with a distinct aim at novelty of composition ; Sislo 
Rosa, known as Badalocchio (1585-1647, Fig. 5711, an artist of 
small inventive powers but a good draughtsman and rapid exec- 
utant; and Fortunato Gatti (15%-1651), more distinguished by 
the grandeur of his composition than by the accuracy of his drawing. 
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There are two groups of artists who, 
although they take tneir place withm 
the orbit of the Bolognese school, are 
distinguished by qualities pecuhar to 
themselves; I refer in [he first place to 
that founded by Bartolomeo Schedoni 
(1570-1615, Fig. 577) and Giulio 
Cesare Amidano (1570?-1630. Fig. 
578^ ; these men have in common 
shadows sharply contrasted with pas- 
sages of ruddy light, drapery with 
ample and deep folds, and broad faces 
lighted up by eyes that are over-round 
and dark. The group of artists from 
Cento, ennobled by the great name of 
Guercino, is the second. 

The founder of this latter group was 
Benedetto Gennari the elder (l575- 



1610). andtohisschoo 
Giovanni Francesco Barbieri (1591-1660), known, fror 
in one of his eyes, as Guercino, or 
" the little squinter." Having passed 
on to the school of Lodovico Carracci, 
he at once attracted attention and be- 
came celebrated. As in addition to 
his work as an artist he possessed solid 
virtues as a man. and great charm of 
manner, Guercino was sought after by 
popes and kings. The eccentric Queen 
Christina of Sweden was eager to visit 
him in his studio. 

Guercino loved his liberty above all 
things, and he refused every invitation, 
however honourable and profitable, 
that would, for however short a time, 
have tended to convert the artist into 
a courtier. Of the extent of his work 
we have evidence in the books in 

which his brother Paolo Antonio 

(1603-1649) registered his painting; „^ ^^^_^ „p^o 
of their quality we may form an esti- Gallery, B<di 

mate in any gallery of importance. (Pkoio. aivU 
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where we may assure ourselves that his fame, in spite of recent 
altacks upon it, will before long he re-established. However this 
may be, thre. 



work by historians of art. 
The first is distinguished by 
bright lights in violent oppo- 
sition with the shadows ; 
the drawing 



esh is 

and 

ond 

of 



I, Bologna 



wanting in substance 
bloodless. In his se 
manner, the jnflueno 
Michelangelo da Caravag- 
gio does not entirely disap>- 
pear ; we still find a marked 
contrast between the lights 
and the shadows, but these 
are better handled, more pleasantly commingled ; the flesh tones 
are rosier and more refined in treatment, the drawing is more exact 
and the composition more harmonious. This second manner of 
Guercino was his best ; in it he produced works that are admirable 
in their dramatic intensity and their plastic relief (Figs. 579 and 
580). To his third maimer he was led by an insane desire to 
imitate what was in violent op- 
position to his temperament — the 
sweet colour of Guido ; he aban- 
doned his rigorous and strong 
chiaroscuro without attaining to 
Reni's refinement and suavity. 

The number of Guercino's 
pupils is remarkable. Among 
them we find Giuseppe Galeppini, 
who was at work at Forli between 
1630 and 1650, and Giuseppe 
Maria Fegatelii (at work 1660- 
1675); but he gave the prefer- 
ence in his studio to his own fel- 
r-citizens, and more especially 
the members of the Gennari family 
~Ercole(l597-l658). Benedetto 
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ihe younger (1633-1715). and Cesare 
(1641-1688). They followea 50 humbly 
in the steps of the master thai (heir 
mediocre productions are frequently as- 
signed to him by tolerant critics. 

The second generation, so to speak, 
of the Carracci school certainly shows 
a falling off, but it may still boast of a 
few good names. Carlo Cignani (1628- 
1719) was an elegant, vivacious, and 
healthy painter (Fig. 581). Bui a more 
numerous group was captured by the 
charms of Guido's atl — it was, as it 
were, a reaction from the excesses of the 
ienebrasi. We may mention Simone 
Cantarini from Pesaro (1612-1648. Fig. 
582), an ardst of lively fancy and colour, 
quidc in conception and execution ; Do- 
menico Maria Canuti (1620-1684). and 
Haminio Torri (1621-1661). Those 
'ho have reckoned Pier Francesco Ciltadini (1626-1693) of 
ind Gian Maria Viani ( 1 636- 1 700) among the disciples of 
have not taken account of the dates. Cittadini, in fact, was in- 
debted for litde in his art to the Bo- 
lognese, and his portraits reveal his 
admiration for Velazquez (Fig. 583). 
In Emilia as time went on a ten- 
dency to feebleness showed itself 
once more in the art of painting. 
But a successful opposition to this 
was offered by sucn able artists as 
Donali Creli (1671-1700) and 
Giampielro Zanotti Cavazzoni, the 
son of Giovanni Andrea, the well- 
known comic writer, who was born 
in Paris in 1674. He was a poet 
and the historian of the Accademia 
Clementina, but at the same time a 
respectable painter (d. 1 765). The 
.— poBTRAiT or A mnv »ND '^**' known of his pupils was Ercole 
i SON. (p, F, tiTTADisi.) Lclii. who, as we have seen, also 

Gaikry. Boiopu. engraved anatomical 6gUTet. The 
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most piominent of the pupils oE 
Creti was Ercole Graziani the 
younger (1688-1765), pleasing in 
his types and in his colour. 

Both Canuti and Cignani had 
manv followers. Among the pupils 
of ihe first were his son Felice 
(1660^1724), Luigi Quainl from 
Ravenna (1643-1717). and Giro- 
lamo Bonesi f 1 653-1 725). Better 
artists than these were Giuseppe 
Crespi, known as " the Spaniard " 
(1665-1747). a painter who both 
studied and worked at Venice, 
where his modern elegance (Fig. 

584) and his silvery tones excited nn. sBt.—s. jobn nepouuk 

the admiration of Piazzetta; and ^'^t£fP^^i^"S^Ac^oJ^"''""'' 
finally Marc 'Antonio Franceschini r.aiiery Turin iPhou Andmm-) 
(1648-1729), who became one of 

the most able decorators of his age. Although the most important 
work of Franceschini, the decoration of the Sala del Consiglio at 
Genoa, baa perished by fire, we have some fine examples of his 
brush at Bologna, in the Palazzo di Giuslizia (Fig. 585). 

Meantime, in the other cities of Emilia also, the arbsts were no 
longer grouped in serried phalanx. Each one, il may be said, took 
ihe field on his own account, and the variety in the subjects treated 
by them corresponds to the variety of their tendencies. Their 
work was no longer confined to the adornment of churches and of 

princely palaces ; they were 

willing to devote themselves 
to the decoration of ihe 
house of any private gen- 
lleman, to that of villas, 
of theatres, or of the seals 
of academies. As for the 
subjects treated, ihey were 
of all sorts : sacred themes 
and genre subjects full of 
gamesters and topers, bat- 
Ues, hunting scenes, land- 
scapes, fruit pieces, slill-life, 
ana a superabundance of 
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portraits — of all of these we may find hundreds lying in the store- 
rooms of our galleries or on the floors of the garrets in the houses of 
our old families. 

However, a certain feeling for elegance and a pleasing braoara 
redeem many of these produclions, and these qualities in combination 
served to form some other agreeable painters of the time. Piacenza, 
in the seventeenth century, produced Pier Antonio Avanzini, and 
later Felice Boselli (1650-1731). a charming painter of fruit and of 
animals; Gian Paolo Pannim (l69t-17o4). one of our most 
distinguished painters of architectural scenes and of classical ruins, 
enliv«aicd by little figures; llario Spolverini (1657-1734), an able 
painter of porlraiti 
(Fig. 587) and of 
battle-scenes. The 
outskirts of Roman- 
ticism were ap- 
proached by Fran- 
cesco Scaramuzza 
(1803-1886), the 
illustrator of Dante ; 
he was inferior in his 
historical pictures 
and in his portraits 
to Adeodato Mal- 
atesta of Modena 

FIG. S86.-V.srr of ™*«L^ ra. to BENEDICT XIV. (1 805- 1 89 1 . Fig. 

Museum, Naples. iPhalo. Brogi.-) 588). 

Nor does it seem 
thai the good stock is yet exhausted, seeing that in our day this 
'md has given us Alberto Pasini and Antonio Fon- 



tanesi, of whom mention has already been made (p. 226), Lui 
Marchese (1827^1862), Giovanni Muzzioh (1854-1694), Lui 
Busi (1843-1884. Fig. 590). and Luigi Serra (1846-I888;J, 
one of the moat marvellous draughtsmen that Italy has produced in 
the nineteenth cenmry (Fig. 589), and the painter of the frescoes 
in S. Maria della Vittoria, in f^ome, and in Bologna of those 
in the Imerio. 

*** 

At the moment of closing this book it will be with a feeling of 

wonder that the reader loots back upon that magnificent series of 

works of art which ennobles the part of Italy here dealt with, 
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Face to (ace with these riches he will acknowledge that no nation 
can make a greater display of wealth or lay claim lo greater glory. 

And yet, passing down by the 
Adriatic coast ana traversing the 
Apennines, we come upon other regions 
where art was not less great and where 
the memorials of it are not less splendid 
— divine Tuscany, with her perfect 
sense of harmony and beauty ; the 
Marches and Umbria, suffused with 
melancholy and sweetness ; Rome, at 
all times imposing, both in history and 

the Abruzzi and Apulia, with 

uperb cathedrals; Sicily, where 

:ifeclion of the Greeks has left 
I stores of the sweetest honey and 
where the Normans realised their 
dreams of splendour. 

And reflecting upon all this, it will „o. 587.— pobibah o» ant. 
be an easy task to maintain that the tasnese. (tiaeio spolvehini.) 
country which in the course of so many ,^""'7 *t 

centunes and ot so many viassitudes of 

culture has again and again reasserted itself widi s^thelic vigour has 
still glorious days and a glorious history b^ore her. 
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Ahhtaiegraaao, 144. 

Cathedial. 138. 
Ahmzzt, the, 347. 
Acqui, 

Catfaedxal, 206, 246. 
Acre, 15. 

Adrtattc, The, 1. 260. 347. 
Aertizen, neter, 193. 
Agoctino di Ducdo, 276. 
Asresti, Livio, 323. 
Aguzio of Cremona, 280. 
Aimero, 21 1. 
Alaric, 12. 
Aa>a, 206. 209. 

Cathedral, 206. 
Albani, Francesco^ 293, 338, 

341. 
ABtenga. 

Cathedral, 230; baptistery, 
231.* 

Cenia river, 230. 

Faro Monument, 230. 
AJberegno, Jacobdlo, 39. 
Albeiuu, Giorgio, 219. 
Albert. Charles, 225. 
Alberti. Leon Battista. 106. 

137.138.275.276. 
Albini of Moncafieri, Amadeo, 

209. 
A&issola, 234.^ 
Aldna (Arioito's), 325. 
Aldobrandi, Mauro, 295. 
Aleni, Tommaso, 190. 
Aleoiti.G. B.,297. 
Aleoi, Galeazzo. 168. 232, 
236.239,241. 242. 248. 
298. 
AleM. Qovanni. 237. 
Alexander of Bruges, 246. 
Akxandria, 14. 



Alfieri, Count Benedetto, 223. 
Alfonso I.. 279. 
Alfonso II.. Duke. 297. 
Alfonso U.. King. 308. 
Alfonso of Aragon. 1 1 3. 
Algardi. Alessandro. 287. 
Statue, Innocent Xt TAT. 
Tomb, Leo XL, 287. 289.* 
AJlegri. Antonio, see Correggio. 
Allegri. Lorenzo. 326. 
Allegri. Pomponino. 329. 331. 
Almese, 205. 
Alps, the, WO, 119,124.188. 

217. 
Alticfaiero, 98. 112. 

Virgin and Child erdhroned 

with Saints and Angels, 

113.* 
Altinum, 15. 
Amadeo. Giovanni Antonio. 

125, 137. 140. 1%, 197, 

198.200: 
Monument to Giovanni 

Borromeo, 201.* 
Amadeo, Vittore. 225. 
Amadeus V. of Savoy. 207. 
Amadeus VIU.. 208. 
Amati, Carlo, 169. 173. 
Ambrogio da Adilano. 282. 
Ambrogio da Predis. 147, 148. 

160. 161. 
Angd, 146.* 148. 
Ambrose. St.. 129. 
Amidano. GiuHo Cesare. 342. 
Virgin and Child -with 

Saints, 342.* 
Amigoni, Jacopo, 86. 
Andora. 

The Castello Church. 230. 

232.* 
SB. Giacomo e Fillipo. 230. 
Andrea. Giovanni. 344. 
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Andrea da FKSole, 282. 
Andrea dei£ Orfani, 130. 
Andrea del Sarto, 250, 253. 
Andrea da Valle, 104. 277. 
Andreasi. Ippolito, 107. 
Angdi. Giuseppe. 87. 

Immaculate Concepthn, 87. 
Angdo de* Marinis. 1 75. 
Anguissola. Sofonisba, 190, 
191,249. 

Portrait of the Artist, 192.* 
Annoni fanuly, 171. 
Ansaldo, Andrea, 252. 
Ansuino da Fori!. 101. 
Antelami. Benedetto. 265. 266. 

Descent from the Cross, 265. 

Antelamo Valkjf, 234. 
Antonelli. Alessandro. 227. 
Antonello da Messina. 44. 45, 
52.63.314. 

The Condottiero, 45. 46.* 

Crucifixion, 45. 

Portrait of a Poet, 46.* 

S. Jerome, 45.* 
Antonio da Ferrara. 1 53. 
Antonio da Negroponte, 42. 

Virgin and Child, 43." 

Antwerp, 45, 66. 251. 

Aosta. 

Arch of Augustus, 204.* 

Baths of Gratian (the aque- 
duct). 204. 

Bridge over the Buthier. 204. 

Palazzo Madama. 204. 

Perrone Garden. 204. 

Porta Decumana. 204. 

Ruins of Roman Amphi- 
theatre. 204.* 

Sant 'Oreo. 204. 
Apennines, the, 42. 260. 
Appiani, Andrea, 94, 177* 
184, 185. 
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ApoUo and Daphne, 184 ; * 
Hercuks at the Cross- 
roads, 185; 5. Elizabeth, 
185. « 

Appto, 230. 
Aprile family, 238. 
Apulia, 347. 
Aqulleia, 13, 15. 
Araldi. Aleatandro. 3 1 3. 

Dispute of S. Catherine, 
314.* 
Aibaaa, Cesare, 219. 
Areola, 230. 
Arda river, 361. 
Ardente cl Faenza, Alenan- 

dro, 218. 
Aretusi, Coaie, 33 1 . * 

A rezzo, 295. 
Arsenta. see Aleotd. G. B. 
Argenta, see Vighi, Giacomo. 
Argo, 18. 

Aria, Bonino de, 236. 
Aria, Giovanni de, 236. 
Aria, Michde de, 236. 
Ariorto, 274, 275, 279. 323. 

Orlando Furioso, 275. 
Aristotile, 281. 
Aspertini, Amico, 313. 

5. Augustlrte bqf>tised by S, 
Ambrose, 313.* 
Aspetd, Tiziano, 35. 

5. Martin, 36.* 
Asii, 206, 209. 
Atrl,3\A. 
Attila, 12. 
Augustus, 1, 261. 
Avanzini, BarfaJomeo, 296. 
Avanzini, Pier Antonio, 346. 
Avanzo, Jacopo, 98, 112, 119. 

Crucifixion, 304.* 
AverEno, AntcMiio, see Fllarete. 
Aoigliana, 205, 207. 
Azzolini, Tito, 296. 
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Badalocchio, S. 

S. Francis, 337.* 
Badile, Antonio, 73, 116. 
* Badile, Giovanni, 1 1 2. 
Bagaroto, Battista, monument 

of, 140. 
Bagetti, Betro, 225. 
Bagnacavatto, 
Church of S. Pietro in ^^, 
10. 
Bagnomarino, Lorenzo di, 280. 



Baibi, Alessandro, 2%, 297. 
Baldaaearre, 303. 
Baldinucd, 180. 
Balducdo of Baa, Giovanni 

di, 132. 
Balli, Simone, 250. 
Balzaretti, Giuseppe, 173. 
Bambaia, «ee Busti, Agostino. 
Bambini, Nicolo, 83. 
Banchl. 

S. Hetro, 237. 
Barabino, Carlo, 258.* 
Barabino, N. 

NaoigaHon, 258.* 
Barbarossa, Frederick, 130. 

195. 
Barfaieri, Giovanni Francesco, 

Me Guerdno. 
Barbieri, Paolo Antonio, 342. 
Barca, Betro Antonio, 170. 
Bardo of Pa via, Donato, 247. 
Barilotto, Betro, 282. 
Barisini of Modena, Tommaso, 

40. 
Bamaba da Modoia. 304. 

Virgin and Child, 306.* 
Barocd, Federico, 180, 182, 
249. 

Crucifixion, 249. 
Baroncdli, Niccolo, 282. 
Baronino of Casale, Bartolomeo, 

211. 
Baronzio of Rimini, Giovanm, 
303. 

Death of the Virgin, 303.* 
Baronzio of Rimini, Giuliano, 

303. 
Baronzio of Rimini, Pietro, 
303. 

Death of the Virgin, 303.* 
Barosso, Girolamo, 269. 
Barozzi, Jacopo, see Vignda. 
Bartolini, Lorenzo, 187. 
Bartolotti, Antonio, 326. 
Bartolozzi, Francesco, 88, 92. 
Bartuzzi, Giacomo, 322. 
Barzaghi, Francesco, 177. 

Napoleon III., 177. 
Basaiti, Marco, 46, 53. 

The Sons ofZebedee, 52.* 
Basoli. 2%. 
Bassano, Francesco, 71, 72. 

The Pope presents the sword 
to the Doge, 72.* 
Bassano, Francesco (grands(Ni), 

72. 
Bassano, Giovanni Battista, 72. 
Bassano, Girolamo, 72. 
Bassano, Jacopo, 72, 218. 
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The Painter and his Family, 
72.* 

Bassano, Leandro, 72, 81. 

Bassano, 7 1 , 92. 

Bassi, Martino, 167. 

Bastiani, Lazzaro, 46, 53, 55, 
63. 
Virgin and Saints, 49.* 

Battagio of Lodi, Giovan 
Battista, 139. 189. 

Battista, Gian. 119,239. 

Battista di Giacomo, 68. 

Battoni. 94, 95. 

Baudo, Luca, 247. 

Bazzi, Giovanni Antonio, see 
Sodoma. 

Beaumont, Claude, 224. 

Beccafumi, Domenico, 213. 

Begarelli, Antonio, 285. 

Bdfiore, martyr of, 107. 

Belisarius, 1. 

Bellano, 103, 119. 

Bellati, Giovanni, 184. 

Belfi, Marco, 56. 

Bellini, Gentile, 43, 50, 51, 52, 
89, 115, 119,120. 
The Preaching of S. Mark, 
51;* Procession In the 
Piazza of 5. Mark, 50,* 
51. 

Bellini, Giovanni j[natural son 
of Jacopo Bellini), 43, 47, 
51,52,53,54.55,57.60, 
62,64,100,103,105.120, 
161. 
The A&ereiti Madonna, 
51;* Pietd, 52* Souls in 
Paradise, 51, 52;* Vlr. 
gin and Saints, 53.* 

Bellini. Jacopo, 38, 40, 42, 43, 
45, 46, 47, 50, 57, 89, 
101, 114. 154, 155,315. 
Booh of drawings, British 
Museum and the Louore, 
43; Crucifixion, 114; 
Madonnas {at Lovere and 
the UjBUzt), 43; S. George 
(a drawing), 44;* Virgin 

and child, 45.* 
BeUini, Uberale, 114. 
Bellini, NicoW, 43. 
BeDini, Vincenzo, 67. 
Bellini, the. 63. 71, lOK 
Bello, Jacopo. 55. 
Bellori. 340. 
Bellotto, Bernardo. 89, 90, 91. 

PiazzeHa, Venice, 92.* 
Belluno, 85. 
Beltrami, Luca, 133. 
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Bembo, Benedetto. 313. 
Bembo, Bonifado, 191. 
Bembo, Gian Fnnoeico, 191. 
Bembo, Pietio, 191. 
Bembo family, 191. 
Benai^, Franoetco, 1 14. 
Virgin and Child tfith 

AngeU, 115." 
Bencovich, Fedeiico. 87. 
Benedetto da Maiano, 282. 
Benio. GiuKo, 252. 

Annunziata del Vaataio 

fresco, 25]* 252. 
Bentivoi^ famfly, 273. 
Bentivoclio, 310. 
Benvenuli, Gian Battista; «ee 

Ortolano. 
BeBTenuti, Pietio, 278. 
Berengarius I., 193. 
Bcrensarius II., 195. 
Beietta, PSetro, 121, 122. 
Beivamasco, Fra Domenico, 

124. 249. 
BefBamasco. Guglidmo, 35. 
Bergamo, 69, 71 . 68. 1 10, 124, 

136. 152, 154, 188. 
CapeUa Cofleoni, 125. 197, 

199. 
Fa9ade of tbe G)lleoni 

Chapel. 127.'' 
Bergeggi, 230. 
Bexgocnone. Ambiogio. 1 58. 

190. 199. 
Vlrgitt and Child »ith 

Angeb, 157.* 
Bergonzi. Padre G. B.. 294. 
Berlin, 120.316.321. 
Gallery. 100. 
Museum, 283. 
Bernaid. St.. 200. 
Bernardino de* Conti. 161 . 
Bernardino de* RoMt, 199. 
Bernardo (scene painter). 89. 
Bemaido da Venezia. 195. 
Bemeros. Luigi. 225. 
Bernini. Lorenzo. 30. 35. 1 18. 

176. 177. 239.257.287. 
Statue, Urban VJII., 2JS7. 
Bertelfi, Santo, freacoe* ai 

Arenzano, 258. 
Beitola da Novate. 280. 
BertoGno da Racenza. 304. 
BettoG. Nicolo. 298. 
Bevilacqaa. Ambrogso, 158. 
Biandu. Mose. 186. 
Biandu > Ferrari. Francesco. 

309.313. 
Crucifixion, 310.* 
Bianco, Baitolo m eOb 242. 



Biancom, Carlo, 184. 
Bibbiena, 295. 
Bibiena, Antonio, 295. 
Bibiena, Ferdinando, 295. 
Bibiena, Francesco, 295. 
Bibiena, Giovanni Maria, 295. 
Bibiena. Giuseppe (of Cado), 

295. 
Theatrical Scene, 295.* 
Bibiena family. 294. 
Knago. Gian Lorenzo. 170. 
Birago. Arch., monument of, 

140. 
Bisogni, Andrea, 285. 
Bisogni, Camillo, 285. 
Bisogni. Paolo, 285. 
Kssolo, Francesco, 56. 

The Presentation, 59.* 
Bissme, «ee Giovanni di Bd* 

trame. 
Bissone, 237. 
Bittino da Faenza, 304. 
Episodes in the Life of S, 

Julian, 305.* 
Blanc, Chades, 76. 
Boccaccio. 

Griselda, 275. 
Boccacdno, Antomo, 192. 
Boccacdno. Boccacdo. 1 90. 

192. 309, 323. 
Holy Conversation, 194.* 
Boccacdno, (uuniOo, 192. 
Boccacdno, Francesco. 194. 
Boccacdno family. 190. 191. 
Bodcda. 256. 257. 
Pendenth/e of the Cupola of 

5. Agnese, 255;* Por- 

trait of Clement IX. .255.* 

257; Triumph of the 

Name of Jems, 257; 

Triumph of the Order of 

S. Francis, 257. 
Boiaido. Matteo Maria. 

Orlando Jnnamorato, 273. 

275. 
BoOati. Ciiuseppe. 227. 
Bologna. Gian, 239. 250, 332. 
Bo/o^na. 12. 27. 85, 105,106, 

112. 166, 169, 179.218. 

227. 240.261.264.265. 

269. 270, 27^287. 293. 

2%. 302. 303, 305. 310, 

321. 325.326,330,331, 

338. 339. 
Accademia di Belle Art!, 

293. 
Arco del Mdoncello, 295* 
Baraccano Church, 283, 307. 
Capella Garganelli, 308. 
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CsM Grassi, 279. 

Casalsalani.279.280.* 

Gstem, 293.* 

Corpus Domini Church, 280, 

282.* 
Court of the Univenity, 293.* 
GabeDa, the, 294. 
(Garganelli Chapel, 307. 
Giardino de' SempKd, 293. 
Guardia Hill, 296. 
Imerio, the, frtscoes, 346. 
Madonna di S. Luca, 2%.* 
Madonna deOa Sleccata, 

283. 
MiKricoidia Churdi, 316. 
Monte Donato, 267. 
Museo Qvicok TerracoUas, 

288.* 
Palazzo Archivnnaao. 293. 
Palazzo Bentivogfi, 307. 
Palazzo Bevilacqua, 280, 

281.* 
Palazzo Bocchi, 292. 
Palazzo Cdesi, 293. 
Palazzo Comunale, rsindow, 

292* 
Palazzo Davia-BaridSni 

294.* 
Palazzo Fantuzzi. 281. 
Palazzo Fava. 283.* 
Palazzo di Giustizia. 345. 
Palazzo Hercolani, 2%.* 
Palazzo Isolani. 280. 
Palazzo Malvezzi-Campeggi, 

281,294. 
Palazzo Malvezzi-MedKd, 

•293. 
Palazzo Marconi, 293. 
Palazzo Marescotti, 293. 
Palazzo Montanari, 296. 
Palazzo Munidpale, Coarf 

o/,271.* 
Palazzo del Podesti. 282. 
Palazzo Pubblico. 269, Ma- 
donna, 283. 
Palazzo Ruini, 1 18. 
S. Bartolomeo. portico, 281. 
S. Cedlia.310. 
S. Domenico, 268. 
S. Fnmcesco. 268,* 269;* 

Rendos, 27 }.* 
S. CUovanni in Monte, 307.' 
S. Maria dd Servi. 268. 
S. Maria ddla Vita, 294.* 
S. Martino. 268. 
S. Petronio, 27. 268, 269,* 

270,* 292-307-, Cam- 

panik, 280. 
S. Sepolcro, 302. 
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S. Sielano. 262. 266. 267.* 
Senngs Bank. 2%. 297.* 
Scala della MontagnoU. 2%. 
Ship Canal. 292. 
2%rine of S. Dominic, 283, 

284. 
Teatro CcHuunale. 296. 
Tomb jf Alexander V., 

280.< 
Tomb or S. Dominic. 287.* 
The Two Toweis, 268.* 
Boltraffio. 
La Belk FemniiKt 147. 
The Madonna dei Casio, 
159;* PortruU cf Lodo- 
vicoIlMoro, 145.* 
Bombelli of Udine, Se b astiano. 

82.88. 
Bona of Savoy, 144. 
Booamid, Giovanni Francesco. 

299. 
Bonaparte, General, 1 72. 
Booasda, Bartolomeo. 

p«d, 307, m* 

BonconagEo, Giovanni, 120. 

PMa, 124.* 
Bondi, Antonio, 23. 
Bondo, Bergamo, 124. 
Boneai, Girdamo, 345. 
BonfisH of Perugia, 314. 
Bcnifozio II., 68. 
Bonifazio III., 68. 
Bonifazio dei Pitati, 63, 67, 

116. 
BoniforteIII.,212. 
Bonino da Campione, 111, 

133. 
TotrA efConsignorio, 111. 
Bono da Binone, Giovanni, 

265. 
Bono da Feirara, 101, 305. 

S. Jerome, 307.* 
Bono of Venice, Gregorio, 208. 
Bononi Carlo, 325. 
Bonaignori, Franceico, 105, 

114. 115. 
Virgin and Child with 

Saints, 115.* 
Bonvidno, Alessandio (II Mo- 

retto). 123, 124. 
S. Nicholas ofBari presents 

Children to the Virgin, 

126.* 
Bordone of Treviso, Paris, 63, 

70, 218. 
The Ring ofS. Mark handed 

to the doge, 70.* 
Borgani, Francesco, 107. 
Borgia, Cesare, 276. 



Borgia, Lucrezia, 279. 
Borgo S. Donnino, 282. 

Cathedral, 263.* 
Borromeo, Cardinal, 166« 182, 

184. 
Bonromeo, S. Cario, 165, 167. 
Borroni, Giovanni Angdo, 194. 
Borroni, Vincenzo. 194. 
Bono, 277, 278. 
Borzonasca, Parish Churdi, 

230. 
Boschini, Marco. 

Carta del Navegar piUoresco, 
79. 
Boscoli, Giovanni, 298. 
BoseUi, FeUce, 346. 
Bosisio, 185. 

Bossi, Giuseppe, 179, 184, 185. 
BuHal of Themistocks, 1 79.* 
Boudard, G. B., 288. 
Bracoesco. Cado, 247. 
Bramante, 117. 136, 137, 138, 
139. 140. 157. 169, 189, 
197, 200. 282. 
The Argus, 136; Casa 
Panigarola frescoes, 1 36 ; 
The Man nith the Ha&ert. 
136;* The Scourging of 
Christ, 136. 
Bramantino : sec Suaidi, Bar- 
tolomeo. 
Brambilla, Francesco, 1 74. 
Biea. Francesco. 

Pope5. Fasten. 248.* 
Brea, Lodovioo, 246. 248. 

Crucifixion, 247.* 
Bregno, Lorenzo, 23. 
Bre«:fa,l 10-127,155,188,190. 
Curia, 121. 
F(»rum, 121. 
Loggia, 121. 

Madonna dd Miracoli, 121. 
Mausoleum of Martinengo, 

121, 125.* 
Old Cathedral, 121. 
Palazzo Maitinengo, 1 24. 
Palazzo PubUico, 288. 
Rotunda, 121, 125.* 
S. Maria de Solario,'121. 
S. Salvatore, 121. 
Statue of Victory, 121. 
. The Temple 121. 
Briosco, Andrea, 103. 
Candelabrum in S. Antonio, 
103, 105.* 
Briosco, Benedetto. 140. 199. 
Madonna and Child. 199. 
Brunelleschi, Fllippo. 134. 135, 
137. 169. 188. 
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Brusasocd : see Ricdo, De- 

menico. 
Brustolon. Andrea, 36. 

Shrine (5. Ciacomo), 31 ^ 
Bugatto, Lanetto, 155, 191. 
Buonamid, Agostino, 250. 
Buonarroti, 105. 
Buono, Bartolomeo, 23. 
Buora, Giovanni, 22. 
Burckhavdt, Jacob, 76. 
Busca, Annibale, 200. 
Bud, Giovanni : see. Canani. 
Bud, Luigi, 346. 

Laai Day9 of Tasso, 346.* 
Busseto, 275, 284. 
Bussola, Dionigi, 176,200. 

S. Dorothea, 175,* 176. 
Bussoleno, 206. 
Busli, Agostino (Bambai), 141. 

Birago tomb, 141. 

Gaston de Foix, 141. 143.* 
Busto Jlrsizio, 183. 
Butinone, Bernardino, 155,156. 

TwoSainh, 156.* 

Virgin and CA/W. 156,1 57.* 
Buitlglkra, JlUa. 

Abbey of S. Antonio cfi 
Ranveiso, 206, 207.* 
ButUgtiera d'jlsli, 207. 
Byzantines, the, 13, 16. 
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Cabianca, Vicenzo, 96. 
Cacda, Franoesca, 219. 
Cacda, Giovanni. 219. 

The JlrVM at Work. 2 1 8.* 
Cacda. Guijidmo, 219. 
Cacda, Otsola Maddalena, 

219. 
Caffi. Ippolito, 91. 
Cagliari, Paolo : see Veronese, 

Paolo. 
Cagnola, Francesco, 214. 
Cagnola, Lugi, 172. 
Cagnola, Sperindio, 214. 
Cagnola, Tommaso, 214. 
Calegari. Antonio, 122. 

Fountain in Piazza de 
Duomo, 122. 

Statue ofS. Jigites, 122. 
Calisto, 190. 
Cahraert, D., 332, 339, 340. 

Vigilance, 333.* 
Cambiaso. Luca, 248, 250. 

Paradise, 2A9. 

Presentation in the Tem/tle, 
249.* 
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Cambridge. 

RtzwilHam Museum, 57. 
Campacna, Girolamo, Pietd, 

35.* 
CampasnoU, Domenico. 104. 
Campi, Antonio, 193. 
Campi, Bernardo, 193. 
Campi, Galeazzo, 192. 
Campi, GiuKo, 193. 
Jesus among the Doctors of 

the Law, 194.* 
Campi, Pietro (the goldsmith), 

193. 
Campi family, 179, 190, 191. 

192. 
Campione, G. da. 
Drawing, 153.* 
Campione, 133. 
CampifMiesi, the, 198. 
Canal, Antonio (Canaletto), 

89,90,91, 
An Ambassador going to a 

first Audience, 90.* 
The Scuola di San Rocco, 

89. 90. 
Canal, Fabio, 87. 
Canal, Giovanni Battista, 87. 
Canaletto : Me Canal, Antonio. 
Canavesio of Hnerolo, Gio- 
vanni, 208, 209, 246. 
Ctmdelo, 205. 
Candi, Giovanni, 22. 
Cane, Ottaviano, 210. 
Madonna di Fontaneto, 

211.* 
Canova, Antonio, 94, 1 77, 1 85. 

225. 
Monuments of Clement XIII. 

and Clement XIV., 94 ; 

Napoleon /., 176;* 

PauUne Borghese, %.* 
Canova, Giuseppe, 237. 
Cantarini, Simone, 344. 
Canti, Giovanni, 107. 
Canloni, Simone, 1 72, 243. 
Canuti, Domenico Maria, 344, 

345. 
Canzio, Michele, 258. 
Cap^no, Antonio, 253. 
Capdlino, Domenico, 253. 
Capdlino, Domenico (the 

younger). 253. 
CapeOino, Giovanni Battista, 

253. 
Capellino, Paola Girolamo, 

253. 
Capdlino, PeOesro, 252. 
CapodistHa, 47. 
Caporali. G. B., 239. 



Cappudno, Genovese ; 

Strozzi, Bernardo. 
Caprarola. 
Gesu Church, 292. 
Palazzo Famese, 292.* 293. 
Capurro. Francesco. 252. 
Caradosso : see Foppa, Ciisto- 

foro. 
Caravaggio. 78. 
Carbone, G. B., 255. 

Portrait, 256.* 
Cariani (Giovanni Busi), 67, 
124. 
Adoration of the Magi, 69. 
The Invention of the Cross, 
67 ; * PortraU of G. B. 
da Caraoaggio, 69.* 
Carignano. Piince of, 220. 
Carignano, 200. 234. 
SS. Giovanni Battista e 

Remigio, 223, 224.* 
S.Maria, 240,241. 
Carit^ brotherhood, 95. 
Cadevaris da Udine, Luca, 89. 

View of Venice, 90.* 
Cado, Francesco, 194. 
CaHo del Mantegna : see Brac- 

cesco, Cario. 
Csdone, Giacomo, 237. 
Carlone, Giovanni Andrea, 
253. 254. 
Ceiling in the Brtgrtole-Sale 
Gallery, 253.* 
Carlone, Giovanni Battista, 253. 
Cadone, Michde, 237. 
Carlone, Pietro, 237. 
Carlone, Taddeo, 237. 
Camevafi, Giovanni, 186. 
Carona (Como), 235, 236. 
Caroto, Gian Francesco, 105, 
115,211. 
Tobias with the A rchangels, 
118.* 
Caroto, Giovanni, 1 16. 
Carpacdo, Vittore, 46, 47, 50, 
55,56,63,115,119,129. 
An English Ambassador to 
a Moorish King, 48 ; * 
S. George killing the 
Dragon. 38,* 47 ; S. 
Stephen disputing with the 
Doctors, 48.* 
Capn, 314. 
Casde of- the Ho Family, 
274.* 
Carracd, Agostino, 336, 337, 
338. 
Communion of S. Jerome, 
335.* 
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Carracd, Annibale, 72, 191, 
335, 337. 
Virgin and Child with 
Saints, 335.* 
Carracd, Antonio, 341 . 
Canacd, Lodovico, 336, 337, 
339, 342. 
The Comertite, 337; The 
Scalzi Madonna, 336,* 
337. 
Carracd family, 71, 334, 335* 

340,344. 
Canaodo, Fiancesoo, 341. 
Carrara, A. 

Madonna, 191.* 
Carran family, 98, 1 1 7. 
Carrara, 233. 
Carran, Baldaisarre. 

Virgin and Child, 3]7* 
Carraii, Baldassane (jhe 

younger), 317. 
Carriera, Rosalba, 88. 
Pastel Portraits, 6S, 
Cosa/e, 210. 219. 
Cathedral, 205. 
CasaraneUo, 5. 
Casdla, Francesco, 190. 
Casefli, CnOaiaco (Tem- 

perdfi), 314. 
CasefMi,261,299. 
Caisana, Niccold, 84. 
Cassano, Sdpione, 226. 

Pietra Micca, 226. 
Cassano. 

ViDa Adda, 171. 
Cassino. 
Ch. of the Holy CroH 
(CapelladelCrocifisK>),6. 
Castelfranco, 60, 61. 
Castell 'Jlrquato, 264. 

Casde and Church, 262.* 
CasUlla delta Venaria, 220. 
Castdli, Domenico, 299. 
Castello, Bernardo. 241, 249, 
252. 
Gerusakmme liberala, ittus- 
trations, 249. 
Castello. Castellino, 252. 
CasteUo, G. B.. 239, 241 , 248. 
Castello, Valerio, 252. 

Rape of the Sabines, 252.* 
Castelnuooo, 230. 
Casddlione, Baldaasarre, 105. 
Castiglione, Giovanni Bene- 
detto, 107, 255, 257. 
Young Woman and Child, 
256.* 
CasHnlione d'Olona, 154. 198. 
Chiesa di VilU, 137,* 188. 
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Catena, Vincenzo, 56, 57. 
Catezina (wife of Giazi 

Galeazzo), 195. 
Caterino, 39. 
Cattaneo, Lorenzo, 235. 
Copognolo Po, 

Abbey of S. Fede. 206, 
208.* 
Cavam, Vitale. 

Virgin and Child, 303.* 
Cavazonni, Giampielio Zanotd, 

344. 
Cavazzola, Paolo Mocando, 

1 15. 
Cavedoni, Giacomo, 341. 

Virgin and Child with SS. 
EUgius and Petronius, 
340.* 
Caoelkr-maggiore, 209. 
Cazzaniga, Francesco, 140. 
Cazzaniga, Tommaso, 140 
Celisti, Andrea, 64. 

The Golden Calf, 85.* 
CdHni. 141. 
Cento, 340, 342. 

Casde, 268. 
Cerano, 200, 2 1 4. 
Ceroara, S. Maria dd Hdfieto, 

230. 
Cervelfi, 85. 
Cesare da Sesto, 161, 190. 

Virgin and Child, 161.* 
Cesariani,* Cesare, 138, 139, 

169. 
Cesi, Bartolomeo, 341. 

Crucifixion, 340.* 
Chambiry, 207. 
Chades IV., Emperor, 195. 
ChadesV., 106, 139. 
Charles Emmanuel, 218, 219. 
Charles Fjnmanud U., 220. 
Charles Emmanuel IV., 224. 
Chero, River, 261 . 
Chianoc, 205. 
Chiaraoalle, 200, 264. 

Abbey Ch., 202.* 
Chienti, River, 42. 
Chieri, Cathedral. 206, 209.* 
Chiesa family, 276. 
Chilian {on Lake Ceneoa) 

frescoes, 207. 
Chiodarolo, Gian Maria, 312. 
Chioaaso. 

Cathedral, facade, 207, 
209.* 
Christina of Sweden, Queen, 

342. 
Gcogna, 1 1 2. 
Gcognara, LeopoUo, 95. 



del d'Oro. 

S. Fietro, 200. 
Cignani, Cado, 85, 295, 344, 

345. 
Qma da Conediano, Gian 
Battista, 54,55^3, 115, 
120, 192. 

PreaentaHon of the Virgin in 
the Temple, 55 ; S. Peter 
with other Saints, 54:* 
TtAias with the Artgeland 
Sainb, 54.* 
Cirk, 205. 

Cisalpine Republic, 185. 
Qsterdans, the, 264. 
Ctttd diCastdlo, 209, 238. 
CittadeOa : sec Lombaidi, 

Alfonso. 
Gttadini, P. F., 344. 

Portrait of .a Lady and her 
Son, 344.* 
Civerduo, V^noenzo, 1 55, 1 56. 

The Holy Conversation, 1 56. 

Madonnas, 156. 

NatMty, 155.* 
Gvitali, Matteo, 238. 
Civitavecchia, 256. 
Clement VII., 106. 
ClemenlVIU.,279. 
Clementi, P., 273, 287. 

jidam and Eve, 273,* 287. 
Cloux, 150. 

Cocchi, Francesco, 294, 296. 
Coducd, the, 29. 
Cognoro, 

Fieschi Palace, 23 1 . 

S. Sahratore, 23 1 . 
Cologne, \\2, 153. 
Coltellini, Michde. 309. 
Communal period, the, 1 30. 
Como, 234. 

Cathedral. 138, 140, 189: 
side door, 141.* 
Conducd, 22. 
Conegliano, 54. 
Conrad of Germany, 246. 

Ceiling of the Cloister of S. 
Maria di CasUllo, 247.* 
Constantinople, 2,51. 

Hippodrome. 15. 
Contarini, Andrea, 18. 
Contarini, Giovanni, 80. 

Battle of Verona, 81 . 

Birth of the Virgin, 80,* 81 . 
Contarini, Domenico, 15, 16. 
Contino, Antonio, 34. 
CorJooa, 219. 
Corfu, 18. 
Corradi, Pier Antonio, 243. 
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Coiresgio, 69, 83, 85, 1 38, 1 80, 
181,190,193.194,251, 
252,285,310.325-332, 
336, 337. 
Cupola ofS. Giooanrti Eoan- 
gelista, 327;*Z>flnae. 328;* 
Decoration of a mom in 
the ex<onvenl ofS. Paolo, 
327;* lo, 328; Leda, 
328 ; Madorma with S. 
Jerome, 328; Madonna 
with S. Peter Martyr, 328 ; 
Madorma delta ScodeHa, 
328 ; Madonna with S. 
Sdnatian, y2& ; Marriage 
ofS. Catherine, 328; The 
Notie, 328 ; 5. Jerome, 
334. 

Correggio, 274. 
Palace of Francesca di Bran- 
denburg, 274; S. FranoeKo, 
326. 

Corte, Cesare, 249. 

Coite, Valerio, 249. 

Coriemaggiore, 274. 
S. Maria ddle Giazie, 274. 
S. Maria deOa Nativiti, 
274. 

CorticeHi : see PoidenoDe. 

Cossa, Francesco dd, 263. 305, 

306, 307, 306. 
Feminine Pursuits, 309* 

Costa, Ippolito, 106, 193. 
Costa, Lorenzo, 105, 106, 107. 

307, 306,309,310,311, 
313.317,324. 

Partel in Capdla Baciocchi, 

311. 
Portraits of Giovanni IJ. 
BentivogUo family, 310, 
312;* Triumphs,3\0. 
Costa, Lorenzo' (the younger), 

106. 
Costa, Luigi. 106. 
Sola dello Zodiaco {decora- 
tion in), 106. 
Cotignola : see Marches!, G. ; 
abo 2^anelfi, B. artd F. 
Coustou. 176. 
Coysevoz, 176. 
Crema, 155. 189,276. 
S. Maria ddia Ooce. 139, 
189, 141.* 
Cremona, TranquiOo, 186. 

The Iv», 166.* 
Cremona, 179, 191. 194. 274, 
264. 
Cathedral, 192. 1%,* 197. 
314. 
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Grand Staircase in the 

PalaizoDati, 195.* 
Crespi, Cerano, 183. 
Cievi. Daniele. 181. 182. 183. 

200. 
Cxapit Glan Battbta. 181. 
Cmpit Giuseppe, 87, 345. 
S. John Nepomuk confessing 

the Queen vf Bohemia, 

345.* 
Grespi. Maria Giuseppe, 182. 
Oeti,Dooati.344,345. 
Grislina (Madama Reale), 

222. 
CriveDi. Gailo. 42, 63. 
AnnunciaUon, 44.* 
Virgin and Child enthroned, 

43.* 
Grivelli, Federico, 82. 
Crivelli. Luciezia, 147. 
Croce, Francesco. 171. 
Crusadeis, the. 232. 

D. 

D'Alemagna, Giovanni. 41 . 
Da Levio: see Slefano di 

Verona. 
DaD'Azca, N. 
Pwa. 285.* 
Virgin and Child, 266* 
Dalmatta, 15. 
Damini da Castdfranco, Pietro, 

80. 
Dandolo, Andrea. 18. 
Dandolo. Elnnco, 14. 
Danesi Luca. 300. 
Daniello. 235. 
Dante, 13. 107. 145. 261. 

275. 
Danti. Giulio. 239. 
Danti. Ignatio, 292. 
Da Ponte fiamily, 7 1 . 
D'Aiagona, Eleanor, 308. 
DareK. Francesco. 269. 
Dario. 82. 

D* Aries. Archbishop. 269. 
Dattaro. Giuseppe. 194. 
Dauphin, Chades, 220. 
DaValle. 169. 
David. Jacques. 94. 185. 
D' Azeglio. M. 

Ulysses and Nausicaa, 

225.* 
De Alia : see Aria. 
Debrosse. Salomon. 222. 
Deoembrio. Pier Candido. 

113. 



Defendente de* Ferrari. 209. 

210. 
Triptifch,2\\* 
De Fontaine. Bernard. 264. 
DeO' Abate Nicolo. 

Family ofMusiciaru, 323.* 
Delia Porta. Antonio. 235. 

238. 
Delia Porta. Gian Giacomo. 

174.235. 
Delia Scala family. 236. 
Delia Vecchia: see Muttoni. 

Retro. 
Dente of Ravenna. Marco, 32 1 . 
De Oria : see Aria. 
Desiderio da Settignano. 26. 
DeStauris. 1%. 
D'Este, Beatrice, 142. 
D'Este, Isabella. 104, 105, 106. 

107. 308. 
D*Este. LeoneDo, 1 13, 277. 
D'Este family. 273. 306. 
Diana : see Rusconi. Benedetto. 
Diziani. Ga^Mn, 86. 
Dolce, Lodovioo, 67. 
Dolceacqua. 

Castle of the Dona, 230. 
Dolodxxio, Giovanni, 139, 140, 

189. 
Domenichino, 299, 340, 341 . 
Communion of S. Jerome, 

337.* 
Domenico di Paris, 282, 294. 
Domenico de Pietro, 237. 
Dominicans, the, 263. 
DonateDo, 27, 99, 100, 101, 

102.103,305. 
AUar of S. Antonio, 99, 

101. 
The "Cattamelda," 26, 99, 

100.* 
Donato da Montorfano, 39, 

156. 
Donizetti, Gaetano, 67. 
Doria, Andrea. 238. 
Dossi. Battista, 325. 
Dossi, Dosso, 193, 322, 323, 

324, 326. 
C/ree.325;* 5. George,325; 

The Vision, 324. 
[>otti. Carlo Francesco, 2%. 
Dozza, Fnncesco de, 280. 
Dresden, 55. 

Gallery, 74, 326. 
Dufour, Charles, 220. 
Dufour, Reire, 220. 
Duranti, Giacomo, 247. 
Durazzo, 18. 
DUrer, Albert. 57. 
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EKad* Andrea, 238. 
Eliadi Pietro, 238. 
Embaiaco, GugEelmo, 232. 
Emmanuel Philibert. Duke. 

217.218. 
Entella, River, 23]. 
Ercole I., 278, 279. 
Enri, Aguolo, 308. 
Coronation of the Virglrt, 

311.* 
Erri, Annibale, 308. 
Erri, Bartolomeo, 308. 

Coronation cf the Virgin, 

311.* 
Erri, Benedetto, 308. 
Erri, Pellegrino, 308. 
Erri famfly, 307. 308. 



F. 

Facchetti, Pietro, 107. 
Fabrizio di Moncada. Don, 

191. 
Fadino: see Aleni, Tommaso. 
Faenza, 234, 261. 282. 303, 
314.322. 
Cathedral. 277. 
Ges« Palace, 299. 
Magnanuti Palace, 299. 
Falconetto, Giammaria, 1 1 5. 
The Sybil repeals the Mys- 
ier)f of the Incarnation to 
Augustus, 1 18.* 
FalzagaDoni, Stefano, 324. 
Fano, 299. 

Farnese, Cardinal, 292. 338. 
Famese famfly. 293. 
Fanetti, 95. 
Faruffini, Federico, 186. 

Sordello,]66* 
Favietto, Giacomo, 96. 
Promenade in the Piazzetta, 
97.* 
Fenis, 205. 

Casde, 208. 
Ferdinand II., 1 16. 
Feiramola, Floriano, 123. 
Ferrara, Duke of, 30, 308. 
Ferrara, 192, 261,281, 282, 
288, 2%, 297, 302. 303. 
304,310,325. 
Castle, 279.* 
Cathedral, 266.* 
Jesuit Church. 297. 
Palazzo Qvico. staircase, 
278. 
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Palarzo da Diamanti, 278.* 
Palazzo Lodovico U Moro, 

278. 
Palazzo RovareDa. 278. 
Palazzo Saciati, Joonoay, 

278.* 
S. CaiJo, 297. 
S. Maria della PieOk. 300. 
Theatie*'(ledi'Intrei»di*" 297. 
Femra-Bologna group, 101. 
Ferrari. AltobeDo. 190. 
Fenari, Andrea, 288. 
Ferrari, Gaudenzio, 160, 182, 
189.211.213.214. 
Celling €(f the Sola di Prima. 

vera, 253.* 
Fragment of the Cupola di 
S. Maria dei Mlracoli, 
216.* 
Feiri. Domenico. 295. 
Fern, Gaetano. 227. 
Ferrucd. Francesco di Simone, 
280. 
TonA of Tartagni, 280. 
Fed, Domenico, 107. 
FlaieDa, Domenico, 252. 
Fiexavanti, Fieravante, 269, 

280. 
Fieachi family, 235. 
Figino, Ambrocio, 179. 
Portrait of Lucio Foppa, 
180.* 
Filareie, 133, 134, 137, 139. 
Filippi. CeMure, 325. 
Fillippi, Sebaadano (Baad- 
anino), 325. 
Santa Cecilia, 325. 
Filippi. Tomnuwo, 280. 
Fibppo de* Veri. 153. 
Finalborgo. 

Cattle of Gavone, 230.* 
Fioravanii, Ariitotile, 1 33. 
Fiorentino, II Romo, 182. 
Flanders, 246. 

Florence, 20, 21, 25, 30, 32, 
101, 104, 132, 135, 141. 
146, 158, 169, 184, 188, 
248,250,251.255, 258, 
261,287,323. 
Annunziata Church, 250. 
Monattero de^ Angioli. 

250. 
Pitti Palace, 21. 
Riccardi Palace, 2 1 . 
RuceDai Palace, 21. 
S. Maria Novella, 250. 
Strozzi Palace, 2 1 . 
Uffizi,the,52, 169.339. 
Focori, Akasaodro, 186. 



Condemnation of the Hu- 
guenots, 185.* 
Fogdino, Marcello, 120. 

Virgin and Child, ]24* 
Fordaind>leau, 292, 323. 
Fontana, Annibale. 1 75. 200. 
Fontana, Carlo, 222. 
Fontana, Proapero, 323, 332, 
336. 
EnlonAment, 323.* 
FonianeUato, Ca$lk of, 275. 
Fontaneai, Antonio, 226, 346. 
Foppa, Criitoforo, 123, 140, 

141. 191,247. 
Foppa. Vincenzo, 155, 156. 

Adoration of the Magi, \b5* 
Fodi, 261, 274. 276, 303, 
321,343. 
Carmine Church, 299. 
Hospital of S. Pelegrino. 

299. 
Palazzo del Podesta, 275. 
S. Mercuriale, 267.* 
Suffragio Church, 299. 
Formenton, 121. 
Formigine. see Mardiesi, 

Andrea. 
Fomo. 

S. Giovanni, 189. 
Foscolo, Ugo, 172. 
Fossano, 158. 
Francesca, PierdeDa, 136, 305, 

307,315. 
Franoeschini, Mar* Antonio. 
345. 
Decoration of the Palazzo 
di Giustizia, 345.* 
Francesco d'Agrate, Gian, 

282. 
Francesco da Brioco, 1 36. 
Francesco del Cairo, 200. 
Francesco del Cosaa, 278. 
Francesco de'Ferrari, 256. 
Francesco da Rimini, Giovaimi, 
314. 
Angels bringing Bread to S. 
Dominic and his Disciples, 
315.* 
Francesco Blanchi-Ferrari, 

326. 
Franchi, Giuseppe. 1 76. 
Franda. 281. 307-313. 320, 
322, 326. 
Adoration of the Magi, 302.* 
Burial of S. Cecilia, 312. 
Virgin and Child with Saints, 
312.* 
Francis!.. 150.323. 
Francis II., 95. 
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Frandscans, die, 263, 276. 
Francucd da Imola, Innooenzo, 
322. 
Marriage qf S, Catherine, 
322.* 
Frare. see Bianchi-Ferrari. 
Frederico II., 106. 
Frisoni, Gabriele, 278. 
FriuK, Marquis of, 195. 
FriuR, S. VUo, 120. 
Fulptano, 68. 
Fumiani, Antonio, 84. 
CelHng of S. Parttakone, 
84.* 



G. 

Gaggini, Bemarcfino, 236, 

238. 
Gaggini family, 237. 
Galeazzo, Gian, 130. 
GaleazzoH., 195. 
Gakotto, Paoesi, 284. 
Galeppini, Giuseppe. 343. 
Galgario, Fra, Me Chislancfi, 

Vitlore. 
Galli, Giovanni Maria, see 

Bibiena, G. M. 
Gallina, Ludovico, 88. 
Gallo, Francesco, 223. 
Gambara, Veronica, 274. 
Gambdlo. Antonio, 22. 
Gandini dd Grano, 329. 

Virgin and Child with 

Saints, 328.* 
Gandolfino <£ Roreto. 209. 
Carbagna, 214. 
Garofalo, 323, 324. 325. 
Virgin and Child with 

Saints, 324.* 
Ga^MK della Scala, 236. 
Gatd, Bernardino, 190. 
Adoration of the Shepherds, 

192.* 
Gatd. Fortunato, 341 . 
Gaudenzio. 212, 213,218. 
Gaulfi, Giovanni Battista 

(Badcda), 256. 
Gaol. 

Cathedral. 230. 
Gazzaniga. the brodwis, 282. 
Genga, 323. 

Gennari. Benedetto. 342. 
Gennari, Benedetto (the 

younger). 343. 344. 
Gennari. Cesane, 344. 
Gennari. Elrcole, 343. 
Gennari family, 343. 
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CenoaJ8.81.n8. 168. 203. 

234. 235. 236, 237. 239, 
240. 244-251. 254. 255. 
258. 304. 

Accademia Lisusdca. 258. 
AnnuDziata dd Vastato. 

253. 
Carlo Felice Theatre, 258. 
Catfaeckal (S. Lorenzo). 23 1 . 

232. 234;* Chapel of 

S. Giooanni, 236. 237. 

238;* C/AoCAope/, 235; 

fofodet 235;* interior, 

23(5.* 

Ceifin^ of the Sala 

d'Autunno. 245.* 
Loopa Comunale, 238. 
Mumdpio. the, 258. 
Palazzo dell* Accademia, 

258. 
Palazzo Adorno, 240. 
Palazzo Balbi-Seiiaiega,242. 

243.* 
Palazzo Cambiaao. 240. 
Palazzo Ceileaa. 240. 
Palazzo Centurione. 240. 
Palazzo Danovario. 238. 
Palazzo Doria (Via .Quoa- 

aone). 240 ; * oeiBng. 

242.* 
Palazzo Doria <£ Faasolo, 

239,240.* 
Palazzo Doria-Tuni, 236. 

238.* 
Palazzo Ducale, 243. 
Palazzo Durazzo Pallavidno. 

243. 
Palazzo de'Ferrari, Joor, 

237.239.* 
Palazzo Giorgio Doria, 240. 
Palazzo Imperiale, 239 ; 

Afl//.241.* 
Palazzo Onini, 258. 
Palazzo Parodi. 240. 
Palazzo Pignone, 258. 
Palazzo di S. Giorgio. 232 ; 

staiue of Antonio Doria, 

235. 237 ; atatue of Fr. 
Lomeilini, 239.* 

Palazzo SauE. 240. 
Palazzo Sern, 240. 243. 
Palazzo Spinola, 240. 
Palazzo deH' Univenita. 242. 

243.* 
Palazzo in Vico Mele. S. 

George and the Dragon, 

229.* 
I^azza Soziglia, 235. 
Sala de Consigfio, 345. 



S. Antonio Abbate, fresco, 
Eleoation of the Cross, 
254. 
SS. Conn^ e Damiano, 23 1 . 
S. Donato, 231. 
S. Giorgio, 235. 
S. Giovanni Battista di Pr^, 

231.234.* 
S. Lorenzo, see Cadtedral. 
S. Maria, Carignano, 242.* 
S. Maria di Gastello, 23 1 . 
S. Maria delle Vigne, 231. 

235. 
S. Marta, frescoes, 252. 
S.Matteo,231,239.241;* 

cloisters, 232. 
S. Torpeto, 242. 
Soprana Gates, 230. 
Strada Nuova {now the 

Strada Garibaldi), 240. 
Univeraty, the, 239. 
Vacca Gates, 230. 
Gentile da Fabriano, 40, 42. 

43,112.153. 
GentilescU. see Lomi. Orazio. 
Ghemme, 7X1 . 
Ghiberti. 140. 
Ghirlandaio,210.315. 
Ghiai, Giovanni Battista. 106. 
Ghialandi. Fra Vittore. 68, 
124. 
Portrdt of a Young Man, 
127.* 
GUsaoni, Ottavio, 250. 
Ghuai, Teodoro, 107. 
Giaoomo (son of Francia), 3 1 2. 
Giacoma ddla Porta, aee Delia 

Porta. 
Giambologna, 282. 
Giambono, Michele, 16. 40. 
Giampietrino. see Rizzi. Gian 

Pietro. 
Giocondo, Fra. 21 , 111. 
Giolfino. NiocJo, 115. 
Giordano. Luca. 82, 167. 
Giorgio deir Aquila, 207. 
Giorgione, 46, 53. 55. 57, 60. 
62.63.64,65.69,70,71. 
79. 80, 89, 324. 
Altar-piece at Castel franco, 
60; The Concert (P &y 
Titian). 64 ; * Ordeal by 
Fire,60; TheStorm,6\.* 
The Three Philosophers, 
60; Virgin and Child with 
Saints, 6\, 62* 
aoito,98, 99, 112,303. 

Frescoes in S. Fermo, 1 1 2. 
Giovanni, Fra, 111. 
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Giovanni, S. 

The Resurrection, 46. 
Giovanni (the German), 41 . 
Giovanni d' Andrea, 238. 
Giovanni di Beltrame, 238. 
Giovanni da Bologna. 39. 
Virgin and Saints, 40 * 
Giovanni da Campione, 1 24. 
Giovanni de'Grassi. 153. 154. 

208. 
Figure of the Samaritan 

Woman, 154. 
Giovanni de' Medici, 277. 
Giovanni of Milan, 1 33. 
Giovanni da Modena, 1 53. 
Giovanni da Oriolo, 315. 
Giovanni "da Piemonte," 209. 
Giovanni dd Sega. 274. 
Giovanni II., Bentivoglio, 280. 
Giovenone, Girolamo, 2 1 0, 2 1 2. 
Virgin and Child with Saints, 

214.* 
Giovenone (the dder). Giu- 
seppe. 212. 
Giovenone (the younger). Giu- 
seppe. 212. 
Giovenone family. 212. 
Girardon. 176. 
Girolama da Carpi, 324. 
Miracle of S, Anthonu, 

324.* 
Girolamo da Cremona, 105. 
Girolamo dai Libri. 1 1 5. 
S. Anne with the Virgin and 

Saints, 117.* 
Girolamo del Pacchia. 2 1 3. 
Girdamo di Santacroce. 55. 

124. 
Girolamo da Treviso. 332. 
Girolamo da Viscaido, 236. 
Giudid. Carlo Maria. 1 76. 

S. ferome, 1 77.* 
Giuliano da Maiano, 277. 
GiuKano de Sangallo, 1 35. 
GiuEo (nephew of Francia), 

312. 
Giulio da Oggiono, 174. 
Giulio della Torre. 113. 
Giuoco dd Pallone, 294. 
Giustiniani famfly. 235. 
Goldoni, 88. 
Gonzaga, Ferrante ([)uke of 

Guastalla), 1 70. 
Gonzaga, Francesco, 104, 105. 

274. 
Gonzaga. Marquis Ludovico, 

104. 
Gonzaga of Mantua, the. 103. 

326. 
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Gonzaga haaSr, ^, 107, 1 13. 
Goibi^tfae, 1, 13. 
Gozzano, 214. 
CraJo. 

S. Maria <MIe Grazie, 13. 
Craine$, 205. 
Graixfi, Ereole. 

Ptdd, 310.* 
Grandi, C^uaeppe, 177. 

Beccaria, 177. 

Monument of the Five Dojfs, 
178. 
Gxanmoneo, Pietro, 210. 

Virgin and Saints, 213.* 
Graoelli. 194. 
Graziani, Ereole, 343. 
Grazzano, 244. 

SS. Vittore e Corona, 
mosaic*, 207. 
Giesario de Fenari, 252. 
Grisi* Gui^elmo, 23. 
GriUenzooi, Oiazio, 325. 
Groia, Baitolomeo, 314. 
Groia, Bemardmo, 314. 
GroMt, Conmo, 314. 
GroMt, Gkyvanni, 3 1 4. 
Guar<£, FranoeMo, 89, 90, 91 , 
%. 

Grand Canal, Venice, 91 .* 
Guariento, 39, 99. 

The Heaoenly Host, 99;* 
The Paradise, 99. 
Guarini, Guarino, 22 1 . 
Guarini, Meanna, 221, 222. 
Guastalla, 27 A, 282. 
Gubemads, G. B. de, 225. 
Guercmo,82, 200, 340. 341, 
342, 343. 

S. Bruno, 342. 

Venas, Mars, and Cupid, 
343.* 
Guglielmo, Marquis, 211. 
Guglielmo of Forb, 303. 
Guidardli, Guidaidlo, 24. 
Guintallodi of Prato, Domenico, 
170. 



H. 

Hayez, Francesco, 95, 185, 
186. 
Carmagnola, 95 ; The Kiss, 
95 ; * Laocodn, 95. 
Henry II. of France, 323. 
Henry IV. of France, 222. 
Heraciea, 13. 
Heruli, the, 1 . 
Holy Office, Tribunal of, 74. 



Honorius, Emperor, 1. 



I. 



n Cappudno, jee Strozzi, 

Bernardo. 
II Frate da Galgario, «ee Ghk- 

landi. 
II Gobbo, jee Solari, Cristoforo. 
II Marescalco, see Bonconnglio, 

Giovanni. 
II Morazzone, see Mazzucchdli. 
II Moretto, «ee Bonvicino, 

AksHuidro. 
HMoro, 144, 145, 146, 149, 

164. 
II Moro di Verona, see Torbido, 

Francesco. 
U Padovanino, 81 . 
n Prele Genovese, see Strozzi, 

Bernardo. 
II RoMo, see Fiorentino. 
II Soiaro, see Gatti, Bernardino. 
II Vicendno, see Michdi, A. 
/mo/a, 271, 298. 
Palazzo Sersanti, 277. 
Palazzo Sforza, 276,* 277. 
Induno, Domenico, 186. 
The AnHquary, 184.* 
Induno, Girolamo, 186. 
Infirangipane. MardHo, 280. 
Inigo d'Avalot, 113. 
Iivolito, Cardinal, 308. 
/so/a, 101. 
Jsoia Bella. 

Borromeo Tombs, 197. 
Issogne, 205. 
Casde, 208. 
IslHa, 15. 
Jvrea. 

Cathedral, 205; St. Ber- 
nardino, frescoes, 2 1 0. 



J. 



Jacobdio di B<xiomo, 39. 

Virgin and SainU, 40.* 
Jacobdio de Flor, 40. 

Coronation of the Virgin, 
42.* 
Jacopo de'Barbaii, 56, 57. 

Virgin and Child with Saints, 
57.* 
Jacopo de Motis, 199. 
Jacopo della Querela, 269. 

Virgin and Child, 269. 270.* 
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Jacopo de Salis, 5 1 . 

Jacopo da Valenza, 46, 54. 

Jordaens, 251. 

JuHuf II., tribuna of, 277. 

Julius III., Pope, 292. 

Justinian, 6. 

Justus of Ghent, 1 36, 3 1 5 , 3 1 6. 

Justus of Ravensburg, 246. 

Armunciation, 246.* 
Juvara, Filqipo, 221 , 223. 



K. 



Krack or Carrach, Jan, 218. 



La CaUolica, 260. 

Lamberti, Stefano, 122. 

Lanfranchi, Carlo Emanud, 
221. 

Lanfranco, Giovaimi, 265, 34 1 . 
Assumption of the Virgin, 
338.* 

Lanfranco de'Veri, 1 53. 

Lanfrani, Jacopo, 282. 

Lange Pier: »ee Aertazen, 
Pieler. 

Lanino, Bernardino, 2 1 2. 

Lanino family, 212. 

Lanzi, 253. 

Lattanzio da Rimini, 56. 
Sidnts, 56.* 

Laurana, 137. 

Laureti, Tommaso, 332. 

Laoagna. 
S. Salvatore, harilica, 233.* 

Lazzarini, Gregorio, 85, 86. 
The Charity of S. Lorenzo 
GiusUniani, 85. 

Lelli, Ereole, 344. 

Leoni, Leone, 1 75, 282. 
Monument to Giacomo de' 
Medici, 175. 

Leonardo da Vind, 105. 1 13, 
123, 142, 144-151,157, 
159, 160, 164, 179, 190. 
212, 280,310,313,320. 
The Adoration of the Magi, 
146; The Annunciation, 
146; Battle of Anghiart, 
149; Design far an EgueS' 
trian Statue, 145;* The 



INDEX 



Lad Supper, \A7^ 146.* 
158: MonnaLiaa, 149. 
151 ;* The Musician Cm- 
cribed to), 146. 149;* 
5. Anne, \49i* S.Jerome, 
150;* The Virgin and 
Child with S, Anne,] 50* 
The Virgin of the Rocks, 
146.* 147.* 
Leoni, Pompeo. 1 75. 
Leooi^The, 167. 
Leopaidi, Al ew a n dro. 
Base <tf Flagstaff, St. 
Mark's, 26. 28.* 30. 
Lerici, 299. 

r ortrew. 230. 
Lerins, Island of, 247. 
Leoaii/0,231.232. 

Walk of. 230. 
libenle da Verona. 105. 
115. 
S. Sebastian, 116.* 
Liberi of Padua. Retro, 83. 

Battle of the Dardanelles, 83. 
Lidnio. Bernardino. 7 1 . 
Lido, the. 29. 
LigoKzi. Jacopo. 1 16. 
Uombrano, Lorenzo. 105. 

Judgment of Midas, 106.* 
Lippi Fra Fifippo, 99, 102. 
lippo di Dalmano. 

Coronation of the Virgin, 
304.* 
Ltoa.batdeof.91. 
Lodi, 179. 

Church of the Incoronata, 
139. 140.* 189, 197. 
Lodovico fl Moro. 1 42. 
Lomazzo. Giovan Paolo. 1 79. 
Lombanfi. Alfonso, 286. 
Death of the Virgin, 287. 
Resurrection of Christ, 287. 

289.* 
Shrine cfS, Dominic, reliefs, 
287. 
Lombaidi. Cristoforo. 139, 174. 
Lombardi, Girolamo, 35. 
Lombardi, Retro. 277. 
TorrA of Dante, 211 . 
Lombardi, Tommaso, 35. 
Lombardi. TuUio. 
Statute of Guidarello Gui- 
daretti. 111. 
Lombarcfi (Solari) family, 21, 

23.25,99. 
Lombardo. Antonio, 22, 24. 
Lombardo, Cristoforo, 292. 
Lmnbaido, Pietro, 22, 23, 24, 
25,30. 



Lombardo. Sante. 22, 25. 
Lombardo, Tullio, 22, 24, 25, 

26. 
Lombards, the, 13, 16,234. 
Lomi, Aurelio, 250. 
Lomi. Orazio, 250. 

Annunciation, 250.* 
Lonc/on.86,91,92, 147, 195. 
316. 
British Museum. 43. 
Hampton Court, 85, 104. 
National Gallery. 59, 90, 
114. 
Londonio. Francesco, 184. 

Rustic Scene, 183.* 
Looshena. Baldassare, 34. 
Longhi. Alesiandro, 88. 
Longhi. Luca. 322. 

Virgin and Child with Salnb, 
322.* 
Longhi. Pietro, 88. 

The Dancing Master, 89;* 
Portraits, 88. 
Longo, Jacolnno. 209. 
Lorenzi. Stoldo, 175. 
Lorenzo, de* FazcJi, 247. 
Lorenzo, de Luzo, 57. 

Virgin and Child between 
two Saints, 57.* 
Lordo, 69. 

House of Nazareth, 137. 
Lorrain, Gaude. 250. 
Lo Scarpagnino: see Bondi, 

Antonio. 
Loschi. Bernardino, 274. 
Loschi, Jacopo, 3 1 4. 
Loth, Carl, 82. 
Nativity, 82. 
Lotto, Lorenzo, 42, 46, 63, 
68.69,70,71, 123, 124, 
193. 
Man with the Red Beard, 
69; Portrait of Bishop 
Bernardo de* Rossi, 69 ; 
Portrait of a Gentleman, 
68 ; * Virgin and Saints, 
68.* 
Louis XII., 284. 
Luca, 248. 

Luciani, Sebastianl. 62. 
Luciano da Laurana, 1 36. 
Lugano, 234. 
Lugano, Lake, 21 , 22. 
Uini, 159,160,189.199,213. 
The Adoration of the Magi, 
1 60 ; Ippolita Sforza with 
SS. Agnes, Scholastica, 
and Catherine, 158;* 
Passion of Christ, 160; 
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Presentation in the Tem- 
ple,] 60; Virgin and Child 
with Saints, 158.* 

Luni, ruins at. 230. 

Lurago. Rocco, 236. 

Luteri, Giovanni: see Dosso, 
Dotsi. 

Lys. Jan, 81. 
S. Jerome, S], 



M. 

Macario, Domenico. Emanuele. 

246. 
Macrinod*AIba.209.210. 
Virgin and Child wUhfour 

Sainb, 2]3.* 
Macrino d'AOacfio, see Mac- 

rino d* Alba. 
Madanino, see Mazzoni. Guide. 
Madrid, 93, 94, 175. 

Escurial Palace. 167. 223. 

240. 
Maestri. Gian Battista. 176. 

S. A urea, 176. 
Maggiotto. Domenico, 87. 

Painting, 88.* 
Magnasco, Alessandro, 85, 358. 
Forest Scene with Prating 

Hermits, 257.* 
Magni, Cesare. 

Holy Family, 162.* 
Magni, Pietro. 1 77. 
Monument to Leonardo da 

Vinci, 177.* 
Mahomed 11., 51. 
Maineri, Gian Francesco, 3 1 3. 
Malaga, 2]9. 
Malamocco, 13. 
Malatesta, Adeodato, 1 1 3, 346. 
The Defeat of Ezzellno, 

347.* 
Malatesta, Sigiimondo, Pan- 

dolfo, 276. 
Malosso, see Trotti, G. B. 
Malvaaia, 181. 
Manfredi, Andrea. 268. 
Mangcme, Fabio. 1 69, 1 70. 
Mannini, Giac(xno Antonio. 

295. 
Mansueti, Giovanni, 55. 63. 
Mania, Castle of, 208. 
Mantegazza, Antonio. 196. 
Mantegazza, Cristoforo, 196. 
Mantegazza family, 135, 140, 

141, 198.199. 
Mantegna, Andrea, 43, 52, 

92, 98. 100-105, 107. 
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no. 114, 115, 119. 156. 
305,309-313.326. 
The Dead Christ, 104:* 
Decoration of the Camera 
degliSposi, 104: Portraits 
of the Gonzaga, 1 03.* 1 04; 
S, James before the Em- 
peror, 102;* Triumph of 
C<esar, 104. 

Manto. the Propheten. 1 07. 

Mantovano. Rinaldo, 106. 

Mantua. Duke cf, 328. 

Mantua, the Gonzaga of. 103. 
326. 

Afan<ua. 110.255. 310. 
Castle cit the G<»izaga. 1 08.* 
CorteReale. 106. 
Palazzo del Te. 106 : * Sola 

JelCopalU, 107.* 
Royal Academy. 1 07. 
S.Andiea. 105.* 138. 

Maratla. Carlo, 256. 

Marches, The, 69. 303, 314. 
315.347. 

Marchese. Luigi. 346. 

Marchen. Andrea. 281. 

Marches. G. (Cotignola). 321. 
S. Bernard of Chiaraoaile, 
321.* 

Marchetti, Marco. 322. 

Marco d* Agrate. 1 75. 
5. Bartholomen, 1 72,* -1 75. 

Marco da Oggiono. 161. 

Marco da Venezia. 232. 

Marconi. Rocco, 57. 

Marcus i^miHus Lepidus, 260. 

Margaret ck France (wife of 
Emmanud Philibert). 218. 

Maria. Galeazzo. 136. 144. 

Maria Theresa. 107. 171, 172. 

Marie Louise. 298. 

Marieschi, Michde. 89. 

Marinis. A. 

Pius IV.. \n* 

Marino. Tommaso. 168. 
Marocchetti, Carlo. 226. 
Marone. RaffaeUo. 122. 
Martin, 234. 
Marziale, Marco, 56, 57. 

The Supper at Emmaus, 56.* 
Masacdo, 60. 
Masegne, Jacobello delle. 27. 

269. 
Masegne. F^ Paolo delle. 27, 

269. 
Masolino da Panicale, 1 54. 1 88. 

Herod's Feast, \54* 
Massari, Lucio, 341. 
Massimo d* Azeglio, 226. 



Matteini. Teod<»o. 95. 

Matteo da Campione. 189. 

Martino of Lugano, Lorenzo di. 
238. 

Mattoni. Coamo. 298. 

Mattoni. Lorenzo. 298. 

Mazone, Jacopo. 247. 

Mazone. G. 

Annunciation, 210.* 

Mazzola. Alesiandio. 33 1 . 

Mazzola. Filippo, 314. 329. 
Portrait of a Man, 3 1 4.* 

Mazzola, Francesco, see Parmi- 
gianino. 

Mazzola, Giuseppe, 184, 225. 

Mazzola, Michele. 330. 

MazzoU. Pier Ilario. 330. 

Mazzola-Bedoli. Girolamo. 329. 
Fragment of a Conception, 
330.* 

Mazzdi, Lodovico. see Mazzo- 
lino. 

Mazzolino. 192. 309. 

Adoration of the Shepherds, 
192. 

Mazzoni. Guido, 284. 286. 
Nativit», 284. 
Pwa. 284.286.* 

Mazzucchelli. Pier Francesco, 
183. 

Meda, Giuseppe. 1 68, 1 70. 

Meissner, Alfred, 93. 

Meldolla, Andrea (Schiavone), 
71. 

Melone, A. 

Virgin in Glory, 191.* 

Melone, Caiio Francesco, 1 76. 
S. Rosalie, \75* 

Melone, ses Ferrari. AltobeDo. 

Melon! of Carpi, Mario, 3 1 3. 

Melozzo degU Ambrosi, see 
Melozzo da Fori). 

Melozzo da Forb, 136, 315, 
316,317,319. 
Angel, 319;* Angel of the 
Annunciation, 316: Por- 
trait ofFedericoda Monte- 
feltro, 316: Sixtus IV. 
appoints Platina his Li- 
brarian, 317.* 

Melzi, Francesco, 150, 161. 

Mengoni, Giuseppe, 1 73, 
2%. 

Mengs, Raphael, 93, 94. 

Menzocchi of Forll, Francesca, 
323. 

Merenda, Fra Giuseppe, 299. 

Merli, Gian Antcmio, 214. 

Medi. Salomone, 214. 
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Merli family, 214. 
Afessfna,44,45,221. 
Michelangelo. 30. 32, 55, 61, 
62.79,83,105,117.118, 
137, 158, 164,167. 174. 
175, 239,241,270,282, 
287, 320, 324. 325. 328, 
330,331,332,334,336. 
Cupid, 105: Shrine of S. 
Dominic, 270; Statue oj 
Julius II., 270. 
Michdangdo Ansehni, 329. 
VJrgin and Child with 
Saints, 329* 
Michdangdo da CaBayaggso. 
81,182,254,341,343. 
Death of the Virgin, 182.* 
Micheleda Verona, 115. 
Micheli, Andrea (U Vicentbo). 
80. 
Landing of Henri) HI., 80 : 
The Sea-fight b» the Cur- 
ztdari Islands, 80. 
Michdino da Bosozzo. 

Virgin and Child r»ith 
Saints, 153.* 
Michdozzi, Michelozzo, 133, 

135, 137. 
Miel, Jan, 220. 

Migliara of Alessandria. Gio- 
vanni, 225. 
Milan, Duke of,214. 
Milan, 128-143, 144, 145, 
146,150,152,153, 164- 
187, 188, 192, 194.212. 
213.214.215,240.258. 
261.331,344. 
Churches. 
Basilica Fausta, 128. 
Cathedral. 130, 134, 135- 
139, 180, 197; Interior, 
132;* Pinnacles, 131.* 
Delia Passione, Daniete 
Birago monumertt, 1 40, 
142.* 
Incoronata, 140.* 
S. Alessandio {.G.L.Binago), 

167.* 170. 
S. Ambrogio,128,129,130,* 
184; Cartonica, 137,* 
138; Interior, 131.* 
S. Aquilino, mosaics, 128. 
S. Cark), 1 73. 

S. Eustorgio, 131,135; Brioo 
monument, 140, 142;* 
Portinari Chapel, 155 ; S. 
Peter Martyr Chapel, 135, 
136,* 198; Shrine, 132; 
Torriani Chapel, \53, 
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S. Franceico Grande, 141 ; 

ConfraiemUu of the Con- 
ception, 147. 
S. Fedele. 167. 
S. Lorenzo, 168 ; Columns, 

128. 129.* 
S. Maria i>re«o S. CeUo, 

139. 140, 168. 175. 
S. Maria <kUe Grazie. 138.* 

199. 
S. Marco. 131 : yHtpnmdi 

mormment, 132. 
S. Maurizio. Interior, 140.* 
S. Rodcflonda. 138. 
S. Sadro, 1 38 ; Fa^de, 1 40 ; 

Rolonda, 138 :* Sacristy, 

139.* 
S. Satiro e S. Vittore : «ee 

Baaflica Fausta. 
S. Simpliciano, 131. 
S. Vittore, 168. 

Palazzi, 
Archiepncopal, 165,* 166. 
Archind, 184. 
BelgioioM), 171. 
Borromeo, 131. 
Qerici. 171, 184. 
Cusani (A. M. Ruggeri), 

169.* 171. 
Dugnani, 184. 
Durini. 170. 
Giureconsulti iV, Seregni), 

166,* 168. 
Giustizia (Ricchini\ 170. 
Utta. 168,* 170. 
.Marino (C. AkssiX 166, 

168. 
Omenoni (Leone Leoni), 

173,* 175. 
Regione. 130. 
Rocca-Saporite (5. Perego), 

172.* 
Royal, 171. 
Serbelloni (5. Canloni), 

172. 
Sicnoiia, 1*19. 
Soimani (F. Grace), 171. 
General Topography. 
Arco della Pace (L. Cag- 

nola), 169.* 172; Sestiga 

on, 177. 
Banco Mediceo, 155; dooT' 

way, 134.* 
Brera, the (F. M. Ricchini), 

69.71.74,102,120.136, 

152. 160, 168.* 171, 172, 

177, 182, 185. 
Casa Borromeo, frescoes in, 

152.* 153. 



Casde of the Sforza. 135;* 

bridge, 138. 
Ca8tello.the. 133. 134. 139; 
Ponticella, 169; Sola 
delkjisse, 148. 
CoUegiodeiDotti. 185. 
CoUegio Elvetico, 169. 
Galleria Vittore Emanude 
(CAfengon/). 171,*I73, 
2%. 
• Great Hospital, 135.* 
Loggia degHOni. 131.133.* 
MiUtary Hoqxtal. 138. 
Monastero Maggiore, 1 39, 

frescoes, 160. 
MuMum. 140. 
Oipedale Maggiore. 1 33, 

134, 140, 197. 
Panorama of. 1 28.* 
Porta Nuova (C Zanoia), 

130, 172. 
Porta Romana (Af. Bassi), 

165,* 168. 
Savings Bank (BalzareiU), 

17 It* 173. 
Scala Theatre. 171. 
Scuole Palatine, 169. 
Seminary (C Meda), 164,* 

169. 
T(xnbs of Bamabd Visconti, 
Gaspare Visconti, Stefano, 
UmbertoIII., 132. 
Tower of S. Gottardo, 131, 

133.* 
Via Torino. 170. 
Villa di Monza, 171. 
VilU Reale (L. Pollak), 

172. 
Villa della Simonetta (D. 
Guintallodi), 170. 
Millesimo. 

Bormida river, 230. 
Mincio, the, 188. 
Minello de* Bardi. Giovanni. 

103. 
Minerhio. 

Palazzo Isolami. 292. 
Mino da Fiesole, 26. 
Miralied, Giovanni, 247. 
Mirandola, Castle of, 273. 
Mocenigo. Doge Pietro (monu- 
ment to), 2 1 .* 
Moceto, Girolamo. 53. 
Mochi, Francesco, 282. 
Modena, 252, 260. 266. 284. 
285. 291.304.307.341. 
Cathedral and Ghirlandina. 

265.* 
Church of S. Giorgio. 297. 
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CoUegio di S. Carlo, 296. 
Ducal Palace, 2%. 
Galleria Estense. 308. 
S. Pietro, 281. 
Villa Mahnusi. 297. 
Molinari. Antonio, 86. 

Triumph of the Holy Ark* 

86. 
Painting in S. Pantakone, 
86. 
Mi^ari da Besozzo. Leonardo, 
153. 
Fnsscoc. (Naples), 154. 
Molinari da Besozzo Micheiino, 

153. 154. 
Molinari family, 154. 236. 
Molineri, Giovanni Antonino, 
220. 
Martyrdom ofS. Paul, 219.* 
Mohnenti. Pompeo. 96. 
Moncalieri. 

S. Maria della ScaU. 206. 
Moncalvo : jee Cacda, Gug- 

lielmo. 
Mondopi, 209. 223. 
Montagna, Bartolomeo, 46, 53, 
54, 72, 115. 119. 120. 
121. 
Virgin and Child enthroned, 
with Saints, 123.* 
Montagna. Benedetto. 120. 
Montagnana, 17. 
Montalto Dora, 205. 

Casde, 203. 
Monteberico. 
Pieid, 120. 
Montechiarugolo, 274. 
Monterosso. 

Soviore Abbey, 230. 
Montferrato, 205. 209. 211. 

246. 
Mond. G. 

Judas Maccabeus, 1 76.* 
Mond. Vincenzo, 1 72. 
Montolioeto Maggiore, 2 1 3. 
Montorfano. 247. 
Montorio. 

S. Pietro. 137. 
Montoradi. Giovan Angiolo. 

241.282. 
Monza, Cathedral. 189 ; * 
Theolinda Chapel, 154; 
Pelucca Villas. 157. 
Morandi, Antonio, 293. 
Morandi, Francesco, 293. 
Morelli, Cosimo. 298. 
Morelli. Domenico. 186. 
Moretd, Cristoforo. 190. 
Morigia, 300. 
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Morone, Domenico, 105, 114, 
1 15 309. 
Virgin and Child, 117.* 
Morone, Francesco, 105, 1 14. 
Moioni, Gian Battista, 124. 
Morazzone, 200. 
Morto da Fdbe, 57. 
Moacon. 

Gate cit the Kremlin, 281 . 
Mo«ero(Wea. Lucas. 321. 
Motta, Ratfade, 33 1 . 
Munari, Peflegrino, 3 1 3. 
Virgin and Child with Sainb, 
313.* 
Municht 82. 
Murano, 40. 

S. Donato, 41 ; altar-piece, 
39.* 
Muttom. Pietro (Ddla Vec- 
chia), 80. 
The Carrying away, and 
Reckon at Venice, 80. 
Muzzioli, Giovanni, 346. 



N. 

Naples, 5, 44, 69. 186, 237, 
246,261,284.340,341. 

S. Giovanni a Carbonara, 
154. 

S. Giovanni in Fonte, 5. 

Museum, 69. 
Napoleon, Emperor, 95, 225. 
Napoletano, Francesco, 161. 

Virgin and Child, 162.* 
Nanes, 1. 
Nasocchi, the, 71. 
Nazzari. Bartolomeo, 88. 124. 
Nebea, Galeotto, 247. 
Nesretti, Jacopo : see Palma, 

Jacopo (the younger). 
Negri, Pietro, 84. 
Neone, Ardibithop, 4. 
Neroiarto, OUvetani Ch., 1 58. 
Niccolo deU* Abate. 332. 336. 

Family tff Musicians, 323.* 
Niccolo dall'Arca. 266. 283, 

284. 285. 286. 
Niccolo dall'Arca Pieti, 285.* 

Virgin and Child, 286.* 
Niccolo da G>rte, 235. 236. 
7V/ce. 209. 248. 
Nicola d'Appiano, 179. 192. 
Nicolo da Reggio. 304. 
Noli. 

S. Paragorio, 230. 



Nortanlola, Abbey, 308. 

S. Silvestro. 266. 
Novaksa, S. Eldxado. 207. 
Nooara, 164. 181.211.214. 

Githedral. 226.* 227. 

Fortifications. 134. 

Palazzo Bellini, 1 67. 

S. Gaudenzio. 167 ; cupola, 
227. 
Novella da Polenta, Suido. 

262. 
Norvellara. 

The Castle. 274. 
NovdU. Francesco, 92. 
Novello. Domenico Malatesta, 

276. 
Nttti. Matteo (of Nocera), 

276. 
Nuvolini. 181. 

The Painter's Family, 182. 



O. 



Odoacer, 1. 5. 13. 
Oglianico, 205. 
Oldenburg, 81. 
Oldoni. Boniforte I.. 212. 
Oldoni. Boniforte ill., 212. 
Oldoni, Eleazaro. 212. 
Oldoni. Jous^. 212. 
Oldoni family. 212. 
Onofrio. Vincenzo. 286. 
Ordelaffi family. 276. 
Oriani. Bamaba. 172. 
Oreeolo i.. Doge. 15. 
Orseolo 11.. Doge Hetro, 14. 
Oisi. LeUo. 331. 
Ortolano. 309. 

Pwa. 309. 311.* 
Orzinovi, 119. 
Otho III.. Emperor, 1 4. 
Otricoli, Baths of, 5. 
Ottaviano of Faenza. 303. 
Ottobdlo. 304. 
Ottobono. 234. 
Ovid. 10. 
Oxford, 195. 
Ozegna, 205. 



P. 

Pace di Bdtrame, 238. 
Pace of Faenza. 303. 
Pacchioni, Francesco. 297. 



Padovanino : see Varotari, 

Alessandro. 
Padua, 27. 43. 82, 88. 9ft- 
109. 110. 112. 114.119. 
195, 306. 
Basilica of S. Antonio. 99.* 
Carmini. The, 104. 
Chapd of die Eremitani. 

102, 305. 
Chiesa del Santo, 24. 
Scuola di S. Antonio, 103, 

104. 
University. 98. 169. 277. 
Paganino : see Mazzooi. Guido. 
Paggi. Gian Battista. 250. 25 1 . 

255. 
Paleologo, Giovaimi. 113. 
Palizzi. Antonio. 186. 
Palladio. Andrea. 32. 117. 
118., 

Palladio, City ofC=Vicenzd), 

118. 
Pallanza. 

Madonna di Campagna. 1 89. 
Pallavicini. the. 275. 
Pallavidno. Gian Lodovico. 

274. 
Pallavidno, Orlando. 274. 

Palma. Antonio. 68. 69. 70. 

71. 79. 
Palma. Jacopo (the dder). 46, 
61,62,63.64,67.69.79, 
124,323. 
Christ and the Canaanitish 

Woman, 63.* 
Santa Barbara, 62, 63.* 
Palma. Jacopo (the younger). 
65.78,79,81.218. 
Allegory of the League of 

Cambrai, 81.* 
Last Judgment, 78.* 
Portraits of the Doges, 79. 
Palmezzano, Marco, 277, 3 1 5, 
317. 323. 
Crucifixion, 318.* 
Frescoes at S. Biagio, 277. 
Palmieri. Giusq;>pe. 257. 
j Panfilo. 194. 
Pannini. (oian Paolo. 346. 
Visif of Charles III. to 
Benedict XIV., 3A6.* 
Pansilo : see Nuvoloni. 
PaoleHo : see Gluslandi. 
Paolo : see Vevooese, Paolo. 
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Parentino, Bernanlo, 101, 309. 
Parenzano : act Parentino. 
Parenzo. 

Euphrasian basilica, 10. 
Parini, Giuaeppe, 172, 165. 
Paris, 147. 295. 344. 

The Louvre Museum. 43, 
45, 74. 149, 167. 224. 
Parma. Duke of. 191.338. 
Parma, 83. 180. 190. 191. 
251.265.282.288. 302. 
313,330,341. 
Baptistery, 302, 304. 
Cathedral, thrine of S. Ber- 
nardo degU UherH, 287. 
Church d the Annunziata. 

299. 
Convent of S. Paolo. 327. 
Jesuit Coflese (.now Uni- 

venity). 298. 
Madonna della Steccata. 281 . 
Palazzo dd Governo, 298. 
S. Giovanni Evangdista, 

281, 284.* 285. 
The"Stradone."298. 
Teatro Farncse. 297, 298.* 
Teatro Revo. 298. 
Parmigianino, 170. 180. 181. 
193. 275. 300, 329, 330, 
331.336. 
Fresco of Diana andAclaont 
275.330; Painting in the 
Steccata Church, 300; 
Portrait qf Antea, 331;* 
Virgin and Child viih 
S. Margaret, 330.* 
Parodi, Domenico. 256. 
Decoration Palazzo Neg- 
roni, 256. 
Paraini. Alberto, 346. 
Pascale 6i SavigHano, Oddone, 
209. 

Pasini, A. 
A Caravan in the Desert, 
226.* 
Passarotti, Bartolomeo, 33 1 . 
AHar-piece, S. Giacomo, 
331 ; Virgin and Child 
with Saints. 332.* 
Passarotti, Tiburzio, 337. 
Passignano, 253. 
Pasti. Matteo, 113,276. 
Paul 111.. 239. 
Pavese, Bardo. 

Crucifixion, 248.* 
Paoia, 155. 195.240,249. 
Castle of the Visconti, 195, 
197.* 



Cathedial, interior, 197, 
202.* 

Certosa, the, 134, 183. 195, 
1%,199.238;i4//iir-pfecc. 
1 88;* Chapter House, 1 38; 
Church and small Cloister, 
198;* door, 198;* door 
of the small Cloister, 200 ;♦ 
Facade, 197,* 199;* 
Great Cloister, 199;* 
Maddakna Chapel, 196; 
Tomb of Gian Gakazzo, 
201. 

S. Francesco, 200. 

S. Maria di Canepanova, 1 38. 

S. Michele Maggiore, 195. 

1%.* 200. 
S. Teodoro, 200. 
Shrine of S. Lanfranco. 197. 
Paoone, 205. 

Pecorari of Cremona. Fran- 
cesco dei, 131. 
PegU. 

ViUa Pallavicini. 258. 
PeDegrini, Bianca, 275. 
Pellegrini, Domenico, 88. 
Portrait of FrarKesco Bar- 
tolozzi, 88. 
Pellegrini, Pellegrino, 165, 
166, 167. 168, 174, 293, 
331. 
Pellegrini fomily, 293. 
Pellegrino de San Daniele, 

57. 
Pennacchi (of Treviso), Giro- 

lamo, 24. 
Pennacchi, F^r Maria, 56. 

An Artgel, 55.* 
Perabd, G. B., 177. 
Mattathias, 176.* 
Perego, Giu8q)pe, 169, 172. 
Pericdi, Niccolo, 283. 287. 
Perin del Vaga. 248. 
Perosino. Giovanni, 209. 
5. John the Evangelist, 
210.* 
Perugia, 238, 240. 

Rocca Paolina, 239. 
Pcrugino, 119, 190, 192, 199, 

210,313. 
Peruzzi, Baldassare. 213. 274. 
P«aro. 297. 314. 344. 
Petitot. Ennemond. 298. 
Petondi. Gregorio. 243. 
PhUipII., 167. 239. 
Piacenza, 190. 260, 282, 293. 
321.^ 
Canons* residence. 264. 
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Cathedral. 184. 260,* 263. 
Madonna di Campagna. 71. 

282. 285.* 
Palazzo Comunale. 262,* 

263. 

Palazzo del Governo, 298. 
Palazzo Mandelli, 298. 
Palazzo Marazzini-Visconti, 
298. 

Palazzo Pubblico. 264. 

S. Agostino, 298. 

S. Antonio, 263. 

S. Francesco, 264. 

S. Maria di Campagna, see 

Madonna di Campagna. 
S. Savino, 263. 
S. Sisto, 282, 284.* 
Visconti. Casde of the. 264. 
Piaggia of Zoagli, Teruno. 

248. 
Razza. Albertino. 190. 
Marriage of S. Catherine, 
190.* 
E^iazza. Martino. 190. 

Madonna, 191.* 
Piazza, family of. 189. 
Piazzetta. Gian Battista. 79. 
86. 87. 92. 182. 345. 
Beheading of the Baptist, 
87 ; The forturte-teller, 
87 ;* S. Dominic in Glory, 
87. 
Piazzetta. Jacopo, 86. 
Piazzi, 179. 
Hcdnino, 1 1 3. 

Hccio : see Camevafi, Giovanni. 
Pico, Giovanni, 273. 
Picre di Cento Castle, 268. 
Piedmont, Duke of. 222. 
Piemontese, G. 

Virgin and Saints, 212.* 
Hermarini of Foligno. Giu- 
seppe, 171. 
Pietro.Nicolodi, 39. 
. Virgin enthroned with Saints, 

41.* 
PietiodeirOrto. 189. 
Pietro della Vedova, 226. 
Pieoe di Cadore, 64. 
Pigna, 247. 
Pinerolo, 207. 
Pmtoricchio, 2 1 0, 3 1 3. 
Pio. Alberto. 274. 
Pio family, 314. 
Rola. 252. 
Piola foonily. 252. 
Pippi, Giulio, see Romano. 
Giulio. 
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Piranesi, Gian Battista, 91. 
Pirri, Antonio, 324. 
Pisa, 1,112. 250. 
Cathedral. 234. 

Pisanello. Vittore, 40, 44, 1 1 2. 
113. 133. 153. 154. 305. 
Annunciation^ 114; Medal 
of S. Malatesta, 114;* 
MeJals, 113; S. Anthony, 
114: S.Eustace, 114: 5. 
Geor^, 114: Vi^on of 
S. Efistace, 1 1 6.* 

Pisano. Antonio : see HsaneUo. 
FWno, Nicola. 324. 
Pistocchi, Giuaqjpe. 299. 
Pistoia. 
Savings Bank, 2%. 

Btati. Bonifaziodd. 68. 72. 

Btteri. Marco. 91. 

Pittoni. Gian Battista. 86. . 
Mary Magdalen, 86.* 
The Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes, 86. 

FHzzafuoco : see Dattaro, Giu- 
seppe. 

Pizzi, Anselo, 95. 
Pizzolo, Niccolo, 101. 
Platina (librarian). 316. 
Ploti ck Novara, Bartolino, 
279. 

Po,the, 188, 194.260.279. 
Podacotaro, Livio. 30. 
Polenta cit Ravenna, Guido, 
145. 

Poletti, Uigi, 299. 
Polidoro, 79. 
PoUaiolo,315. 
PoUak, Lodovico. 172. 
Pomarance : see RoncalH, 
Cristoforo. 

PomedeUo, Giovanni Maria, 
113. 

Pomposa, 262, 303. 

Facade of the Church, 261 .* 
Ponte, Antonio da, 32. 
Ponzone. M., 
SS. Qeorge, Jerome, and 
Clement, 81.* 
Pordenone (Giovanni Antonio 
de* Corticelli), 70, 121. 
190, 274. 323. 
Frescoes, 71. 
Pordenone, 71. 
Porlozza, 235. 
Portisiani of Fiesole, Lapo, 280. 
Portinari, Pigeilo. 135. 155. 



Portofino. 

S. Fruttuoso. Tombs of the 
Dona, 230, 233.* 
Porto Venere. 

S. Bartholomew. 230. 

S. Her d* Arena. 230. 

S. Pietro, ruins, 230. 
Possagno, 94. 
Poussin, 299. 

Pozzo of Trent, Andrea. 92. 
Pra. 

CoIIesiata dell * Aaninta. 236. 
Prato. 

S. Maria delle Carceii, 1 55. 
Pirete Genovese : see Strozzi, 

Bernardo. 
Pireti Mattia. 183. 
PrevitaE. Andrea, 56, 57. 
124. 

Prevosto. Andrea, 1 76. 
Primaticcio. Francesco, 106, 

292, 323, 336. 337. 
Cttsar causes Memorials of 

Pompeu to be burnt, 320.* 
Pirocaccini, Camillo, 180. 181- 

183. 
Procacdni, Carlo Antonio, 

180. 
Disputation in the Temple, 

180. 

Procacdni. Ercole. 180. 
Pirocaccini. GiuHo Cesace, 180. 
181. 183. 
The Magdalen. 180.* 
Procacdni family, the, 179, 

200. 
Pirospero : aee Oementi. 
ProvagEa. Bartolomeo. 294. 
Pseudo-Boccacdno. 179, 192. 
Puget. 176.235. 
Punia della Maestro, 260. 
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Quaini. FeEd Lugi, 345. 
Quarto. 

S. Girolamo. A dor no monu- 
ment, Lid. 
Querda, Jacopo ddla, 27, 284. 

Tomb of the Vari, 284. 
Quirino, St., 232. 
Quiiizio da Murano, 42. 

5. Luc/a, 41.* 
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Radagaaus, 12. 
Ratfaele da Reggio. 

Tobias and the Angel, 33 1 .* 
RaffaeUo de' Rossi. 246. 
Raggi, Pier Paolo. 257. 
Raibofini, Francesco : aez 

Franda. 
Raimondi, Marcantonio, 32 1 . * 
Rambaldi, Benvenuto. 

Dioina Commedia, 275. 
Rambaldo, Laudadio, 303. 
Ramenghi, Bartolomeo (Bagna- 
cavallo). 322. 
Circumcision, 32 1 . 
Rangoni. the, 273. 
Ranzi, Lodovico, 288. 
Rttpallo. 
Valle Cqsti Churdi. 230, 
231. 
Raphael. 79. 83. 115. 121. 
158. 164,190.311. 312. 
313.321.322. 323,328. 
330, 332, 334. 
Madonna di 5. Sisio, 321 ; 
5. Cecilia, 320, 321 ; S. 
Paul, 334. 
Raoenna, 1-15,261.263,277. 
282.299,300.315,345. 
Cathedral. 6, 299;* bap- 
tistery and belfry, 4,* 5 : 
crypt, 9. 
Galla Pladdia, 3, 4 ; chapel, 
3,* 4, 5: mosaic,TheGood 
Shepherd, 3. 
Loggia of the Giardino dei 

Portuensi. 277.* 
Palazzo Responi deUe Teste. 
300. 

S. Alberto Monastery. 262. 
S. ApolEnare in GsMe. 6 ; 

crypt, 9; interior, 10.* 
S. ApolEnare Nuovo. 4 : 

interior, 5 ; * mosaics. 

Prophets, and Virgins, 7.* 
S. Croce (Holy Cross), 5. 7. 
S. Francesco, crypt, 9. 
S. Giovanni Evangelista, 3 ; 

Apse,!;* door, 266.* 
S. Maria in Porto Fuoii, 

300,* 303. 308. 
S. Vitale. 6, 7. 8 ; ♦ cupola. 

302 ; monks, 285 ; mosaic 

of Theodora, 9 ; * tomb <tf 

Galla Pladdia, 8.* 
Theodoric, Palace of, 8, 9, 

10;* mosaic, 1.* 
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Rtggh, 260. 265. 273. 264. 
287, 2%. 
CasaddManfr«di.281. 
Cathedral. 287. 
Madonna della Ghiara, 2%, 

297.* 
Oratory of S. Girolamo. 297. 
Ronbrandt. 7Z. 
Reni. Guido. 72, 339. 340, 
341,343.344. 

Aurora, 334,* 339. 

Hippovnenes conknJing in 

the Tiace, 339 ; Massacre 

of the Innocents, 339 ; 

Samson, 339. 

Renieri 6i Maubeuge, Nicold, 

81. 
Reodlo. 
Abbey oi Staffaida. 206. 
S. Secondo di Cortazzone. 
206. 
Reyn<Jds, 88. 
Rhine Valley, 246. 
Riario fanuly, 276. 
Ribera, 183, 252, 
Ricca, Giovanni Antcxiio, 222. 
Riccluni, Domenico, 170. 
Ricd, Marco, 91. 
Ricd, Sebastiano, 82. 85, 86, 
91. 
The Magistrates of Venice 
worshipping the Body of 
S. Mark* 86. 
Plus V. and Saints, 85.* 
Riccio (of Verona), Antonio, 
21, 22. 198. 
Eve and Adam, 24,* 26. 
Riccio, Domenico, 1 16. 
Riccio : sec Briosco, Andrea. 
Riccio, the, 29. 
Riceputo, Matteo di, 277. 
Ridolfi of Lonigo, Carlo, 80. 

Adoration of the Magi, 83.* 

Ridotfo : see Aristotile. 
RiemenKhneider, Tilmann, 

285. 
7?/m/n/, 260, 261, 299, 304. 

S. Francesco, 276. 

"TempioMalatestiano," 276. 

Triumphal Arch, 261 . 
Rinaldo (Ariosto's), 325. 
Rinaldo de* Stauris, 1%. 
Riomaggiore, 231 . 
Rivarolo, 247. 
Rizzi, Gian Hetro, 161. 
Roberti, Ercole, 101. 305, 306, 
307.308,310,313.315. 



Pala Portuerue aUar-piece, 

306. 309.* 
Robusti, Domenico (son ci 

Tintoretto), 78. 
Mary Magdalene, 79.* 

Robusti. Jacopo : see Tintoietto. 
Rocca, Antonio, 242. 
Roccahlanca, Castle of* 274. 
Rocca-Sapoiiti, the, 281. 
Rocchi, Cristof(»'o, 200. 
Rodaii, Bernardino, 140. 
Rodari, Giac(xno, 140. 
Rodari d Come, Tommaso, 
140. 

Rodari, the, 189. 
Romagna, 21 8, 261 , 267, 275, 
280,303,314. 315,321, 
325. 
Cathedral of S. Leo, 267. 
Palazzo Comunale, 299. 
S. Agostino, 296. 
S. Cassiano. 299. 
Romani Girolamo : see 

Romanino. 
Romanino, 123, 124, 190, 193. 
Romano, Giulio, 105. 106, 
194. 292. 
Wedding Feast of Cupid 
and Psyche, 107.* 
Romano, Cristoforo. 199. 
i?omc. 30.32, 61,62, 79,83, 
89, 104. 118. 119, 136, 
141.142. 170, 174, 179. 
182. 183, 186, 210. 220. 
225, 235,239,248,251. 
255. 257.261.292.308. 
313,323, 330,340,341. 
347. 

Cancelleria. the, 137. 
Collegiate Church, 1 68. 
Francesco Trevisani School, 

224. 
Galleria Famese, 338. 
Holy Apostles, Church of 

the, 316. 
Palatine HiU. 13. 
Palazzo Famese, 337. 
Palazzo del Giardino. 336. 
Palazzo Masnmo, 1 69. 
Palazzo Venezia, 20. 
Rotonda, the, 8. 
S. Ignazio, facade, 287. 
S. Maria deUa Cariti^. 96. 
S. Maria della Pace, cloisters, 

169. 
S. Maria ddia Vittoria, 

frescoes, 346. 
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S. Paolo, 299, 300.* 
S. Peter's. 1 3 1 , 24 1 ; Quirinal 
'and the Sacristy, 316 ; 
T(xnb of Leo Xi., 267. 
Sistine Chapd, 200, 270. 
Vatican, 211. 321, 325; 
frescoes, 307; library, 3 1 6. 
Via Appia, 8. 
Villa Adriana, 5. 
Villa AgostboChigi, 213. 
Villa GiuUa. 292. 
Rome, Sack of. 29, 239, 256. 
Romney, George, 88. 
Roncalli, Cristoforo, 250. 
Rondani, Francesco Maria, 329. 
Virgin and Child with 
Saints, 329.* 
RoodineUi. Nicold, 56, 315. 
317. 
The Miracle of Galla 
Placidia, 58.* 
RosadaTivoli. 184. 
Rossellino. Antonio, 26, 282. 
Roasetti, Biagio, 278. 
Rossi. Pier Maria, 275. 
Rossini. Gioacchino, 67. 
Rubens, Peter Paul. 76. 81. 

250. 251, 252. 
Rubeus, Bartolomeo, 246 
Ruggeri. Anton Maria, 171. 
Ruggero (Ariosto's), 325. 
Rusconi or Diana, Benedetto. 
55. 
Virgin and Child with 
Saints, 55.* 
Rusnati, Giuseppe, 1 76, 2(X). 
^lisha, 174.* 



S. 



Sabbatini, Lorenzo, 33 1 . 

Assumption of the Virgin, 
332.* 
Sacchetti, G. B.. 223, 
Sacchi, Gaspare, 194. 317. 
Sacchi, Pier Francesco. 248. 
Salaino. Andrea, 161. 
Salassa, 205. 
Salimbene, Fra^. 

Chronicle, 275. 
Salimbeni (Brothers) of San- 

severino. 153. 
Salimbeni, Ventura. 250. 
Salmeggia. Elnea, 124. 161. 

Martyrdom ofS, Alexander, 
181.* 
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5a/ozzo,206, 207. 219. 

Castdlo della Manta, fnacoea 
/n.I53. 

S. Giovanni, 207. 
Salvago foonily, 233. 
Samacchani, Ocazio, 331. 

Comnatton of the Virgin, 
333.* 
Samengo, Ambrogio, 255. 
Sanunichdi. Michde, 29.1 1 1. 
Sampietro, Stefano, 1 76. 
5. Andrea, Castle of, 29. 
5. Qiorio, 205. 
5. Qusme, near Castdnucno 

Berardenga, 250. 
5. Francisco d'Aharo. 

Valla Cambia«o, 240. 
5. Leo. 

Pariah Church, 262. 
S. Luca. 

Grimani palaces, 29. 
5. Michek. 

Bishop 8 Palace, 205.* 

5. Pifer d* Arena, 258. 

Palazzo Sca«, 244.* 

VaiaScaw,241. 

VinaSpinola,241. 
5. Po/o. 

Comer at, 29. 
o« MxcmOm 

S. Siro, 230. 
5. Secondo, Castle of, 275. 
Sangallo, Giuliano da, 8. 
Sangioigio, Abondio, 177. 
Sanmicheli of Portezza, Matteo, 

211. 
Sansovini, the, 287. 
Sansovino, Andrea, 238. 
Sansovino (Jacopo Tatti), 16, 
29,30.32.99.121.167. 
174. 239. 
Sante, 280. 
Sanvitali, the, 275. 
Saidi, Anton Fiancesco. 278. 
Saronno, 160. 

"Santuario."189;* Frescoes, 
214, 216.* 
Sarriod-la-tour, 205. 
Saizana, see Flasella, Domenico. 
Sarzana, 230. 
Sassuolo, 341. 

Palace of Borsod'Este. 308. 

Satfigliano, 209, 220. 
Savoldo. Girolamo, 71, 247. 
5ai>ona, 234, 236, 245.247. 

Cathedral, 235. 

Nostra Signora della Miseri- 
cordia, 237. 



Sistine Chapel, torrJ> </ 
Sixtus ly.'s parents, 236. 

Scacderi, Gian AntMiio. 309. 

Scaletti, Leonardo. 315. 

Virgin and Child with Saints, 
315.* 

ScaKgeri of Verona, the, 1 17. 

Scamozzi, Vinoenzo, 32, 1 18. 

Scandiano, Castle of, 273. 

Scannabecchi, lippo, 303, 304. 

Scaramnzza, Francesco, 346. 

ScaneDa, Ippolito, see Scar- 
seflino. 

Scanellino, 325. 

Pwa,325.* 

Schedoni, Bartolomeo, 342. 

Virgin and Child, 34\* 
Schiavone. Giorgio, 101. 

Virgin and Child, ]0\* 
Schifanoja Palace, 278. 
SchBnbrunn, 85. 
Scopeto. 

S. Donato, monks of. 1 46. 
Scovegni, Enrico, 98. 
S^Mstian del Piombo, 55, 63. 

5. Chn/sostom and other 
Saints, 59.* 
5eien/co, 71. 101. 
Segantini. Giovanni. 186. 

^t the Spring, 187.* 
Seiter, Daniel. 220. 
Seiva, Gian Antonio, 95. 
Selvo, Domenico, 15. 
Semini, Antcnio, 248. 

Martyrdom of S. Andrew, 
249.* 
Semini, Ottavio, 199, 200. 
Semitocolo, Nicoletto. 39. 
Senarega, Doge Matteo. 249. 
Serafini, Serafino, 304. 

Virgin and Saints, 306.* 
Seregni, Vincenzo, 168. 
Serinalta, 61,68. 
SerUo, Sebastiano. 279, 291. 

294. 
Serra. Luigi. 346. 

Drawing, 348.* 
Serraoalle di Vitioria, 54. 
Seville, 238. 
Sforza. Caterina, 277. 
Sforza. Francesco, 113, 133, 

136. 144. 1%. 
Sforza. Galeazzo Maria. 136, 

144. 199. 
Sforza, Lodovico di Francesco, 

147. 
Sforza famUy. 144, 164, 165, 

170. 
Schiaffino, Bernardo, 235. 
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5fena, 2 13. 250. 

Fonte Gaia. 269. 
Signocelli, Luca, 137, 210. 
Sign<ma, the, 5 1 . 
Simooe da Pesaro. 

Repose in Egypt, 344.* 
Simone de Cocbetta, 1 52. 
Simone of Fiesole, Francesco di, 

277. 
Smonetta, Carlo, 200. 
Mar^rdom of 5. ^m&rase, 
173.* 176. 
Simonetta. Gcco. 144. 
Sinigaglia, 299. 
Sisto. RoMi (Badalocchio). 

341. 
Sixtus IV.. 316. 
Snyders. Frans, 25 1 . 
Sodoma. 210,211.212.213. 
217. 
Adam and Eve, 215;* S. 
Sebastian, 215;* Trance 
of S. Catherine, 2\4* 
Soiaro. 

Adoration of the Shepherds, 
192.* 
Solan. Cristoforo. 139, 140. 
141. 159. 199. 
Adam, 1 43 ; * Monumetd to 
Lododco Sforza and Bea- 
trice d'Este, 200.* 
Solan. Giovanni. 134. 
Solan. Guiniforte. 134, 196. 

197. 
Solan famUy. 134. 135. 159, 

235 (see also Lombanfi). 
Solano, Andrea, 159,199. 
Christ Bearing the Cross, 
159; Ecce Homo, 159; 
Portrait cfa Man, 1 59.* 
Solfarolo. see Tavdla. Cado 

Antonio. 
Sofini, Valentino. 295. 
Soprani. Raffaele. 256. 
Sorddlo. 107. 
Sormano family. 236. 
Sormano. Pace. 236. 
Soni. Pietro, 250. 253. 254. 
Spada, Liondla. 341 . 

Vi^on ofS. Francis, 339.* 
Spagnuolo, La. 1 82. 
Spalla, Giacomo. 225. 
Spani. Bartolomeo. 281. 287. 
Spanzotti. Francesco. 210. 
Spanzotti. Gian Maitino. 209, 
210. 212. 
Virgin and Child, 2U* 
Spanzotti, Pietro. 210. 
Spavento, 24. 
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Spcrandio. 260. 

TonA of Alexander V., 
284. 
Speranza, Gaoranni, 120. 
Virion and Child with SS. 
Bernardino and Francis, 
123.* 
Spezzia, Gulf of, 230. 
Spolverini, Ilario, 346. 
Portrait qf Antonio Farne$e, 
347.* 
Squardone, Andrea, 44, 46, 

305, 307. 
Squardooe, Francesco, 4 1 , 99, 
100.101, 103. 
S. Jerome 'and other Saints, 
101;* Virgin and Child, 
102.* 
Slefano,38, 112,133, 154. 
Strozzi, Bernardo, 81 , 254. 
The Beggar, 254: Christ 
and the Pharisees, 254: * 
Guardian Angel, 81 : S. 
Sebastian, 81. 

StraKzi, GMtanza, 274. 
Strozzi, Tito Vesp&aaao, 1 13. 
Stupinigi. ^ 

Castle, 223.* 
Suaiidi. Bartolomeo, 139, 157, 
192,213. 

Crucifixion, 157. 
Susa. 

Cathedral. 205 : Apse, 206.* 
Syria, monumentt d, 8. 



T. 

TaiMkcdii, Odoardo, 177. 

S.Mary of Eg^, 178.* 
Tacconi ci Cremona, Francesco, 

56, 190. 314. 
Tacoooi, Filippo, 190. 
Taggai, 246. 

Cmivent of S. Maria deOa 
Misericordia, 247. 
Taflliafico, Andiea, 243. 
Taine, H. A., 76. 
Talfino, see Salmeggia, Elnea. 
Tamagnino, see Antonio ddla 

Porta. 
Tassi, jee Buonamid, Agostino. 
TasMXii, Aleisandro. 

La Secchia Rapita, 275. 
Tatii, Jacopo, jee Sansovino. 
Tavdla, Bemaidino, 300. 



Tavdla, Cado Antonio, 257. 

Tempesta, 258. 

Tenien (the elder), David. 
251. 

Teotocopulo (n Greco), 79. 
Christ healing the Blind 
Mart, 80.* 

Terribilia, see Morandi, 
Antonio. 

Tertorta. 
Annundata, frescoes, 207. 

Theodoric, 1. 5. 7, 13. 
Tomb of, 6.* 

Tiarini, Alessandro, 341. 
Entombment, 338.* 

Tibakfi, P., 293. 332. 336. 
Adoration of the Shepherds, 
332.* 

Tibakfi family, 293. 

Tiberius, 1. 

Ticino, the, 188. 

Ticinum, afterwards Pa»ia. 

Hcozzi. 181. 

Tiepolo. Gian Battista. 38. 64. 
67.78.85.86.87.88,92, 
93,94.99.125,171.182. 
184.225. 
Chrid bearing Hit Cross, 
94;* Virgin enthroned wHh 
Sainb, 93.* 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Domenico, 
87. 

Tiepolo, Lorenzo, 87. 

Tinelli, Tiberio, 81 . 
Portrait of Luigi Molin, 
82.* 

Tino. 
Convent. 230. 

Tintoretto. 16, 35, 63. 64. 66. 
72.73.74.75,78,79,80. 
82. 336. 
ChHat before Pilate, 75;* 
The Crucifixion, 75"; The 
Miracle of S. Mark, 76.* 

Tintoretto, Domenico, 79. 

Tin, Benvenuto, see Garofalo. 

Titian, 16,35.46.53.55.63. 
64.65.66,67.70.71.72, 
74,79.80,82.89,99,103, 
104. 116. 123. 124. 158, 
193, 249. 324, 336, 337. 
Assumption of the Virgin, 
66.* 76 ; The Concert by 
Giorgione) 64. *65', Jacopo 
Pesaro in Prayer before 
S. Peter, 66 ; Portrait cf 
an unknown man, 66;* 
Sacred and Profane Love, 
65,* 66. 
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Tokr^no. 

S. Nicholas, Chapel of. 303. 
Tomba, Lotario, 298. 
Tonducd, Giulio, 322. 
Torbido, Francesco, 1 16. 

PortraH of a Man, 1 20.* 
Torchiara, Castle of 274.* 
TordE, Achille, 274. 
Toidli. Barbara. 274. 
Tonegiani, Alfonzo, 296. 
Tours, 284. 
TrabaUesi, Giuliano, 184. 

Cupid and Psyche, 183.* 
TrameUo, Alessio, 282. 
Trebbia, rioer, 260. 
Trescore Balneario, frescoes at, 

69. 
TreiAglio, 155, 156. 
TretAso, 69, 304. 

Cadiedral, 24. 

S. Nicolas, 69. 
Trezzo, Giacomo, 167. 
Triachim, Bartolomeo, 293. 
Tribolo, see Pericoli. Niccold. 
Trino, 210. 
Trdlo, 275. 
Tronio, rioer, 42. 
Trotti, Gian Battista, 191. 
Tdbertini, Giuseppe. 294. 
TuDio, 235. 
Tuncoto, Giorgio, 209. 
Tura, Cosm^, 101. 283. 305, 
306,308. 

Annunciation, 306, 308.* 
Turbia, 229. 

Turin, 203. 209. 212. 219. 
221,222,224,225. 

Annundata, the, 221. 

Cathedral Chapd, 222. 

Consolata Church, 220.* 

Carmini Church, 223. 

Castella dd Valentino, 221 ,* 
222. 

Castello deDa Veneria, 22 1 . 

Corpus Domini Church, 22 1 . 

Ducal Palace (noic Reale), 
221. 

Mint, the. 217. 

Mole Antondliana, 227.* 

Palazza Carignano, 220,* 
221. 

Palazzo Carignano, Piazza 
Cario Alberto, 225.* 227. 

Palazzo Madonna. 217. 223. 
Grand staircase, 222.* 

Palazzo and Piazza dd 
Munidpio, 219.* 

Palazzo Reale, 220. 221. 

Piazza Carlo Alberto, 227. 
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Piazza San Carlo, 221 . 

Porta Paktina. 204. 203.* 

Royal Palace. 224. 

Sagre di S. Mkhde, 203. 

S. Crisdna. facade, 223. 

S. Lorenzo, 22 1 . 

S. Sindone, Chapel, 221. 
222.* 

Superga. the. 221.* 223. 

Uniyentty. 222. 
Turing, the. 1 . 
TiMcany. Dukes of. 30. 



U. 



Ucceflo. Paolo. 99. 102. 136. 
UJine, 238. 
Ugone. Kshop, 21 1. 
Umbria, 42, 138.240.347. 
Urbino, 79, 136.234.316. 
Utai.G.B..313. 

Virg^n and Child with 
Sainis, 3\6* 



V. 



Vacca. Luigl. 225. 
Drop - scene, Carignano 

Theatre, 223. 
Vaga. Perin del. 323. 
Val dflntelvi famOy. 237 isee 

aUo the Carloni mentioned 

ibid.), 
yalduggia, 2\3, 225. 
Valentino. Duke. 103. 
VaUolda, 163.236. 
Vandyck. Antony. 81. 191, 

250.251.232.255. 
Van Dyck. Floris. 193. 
Vanvitelli. Luigi. 171. 
Varni, Santo. 258. 
Varotari. Aleaandro (Pado- 

vanino). 82. 83. 104. 
Marriage Feast at Cana, 83; 

5. Liberate freeing the 

condemned prisoners, 82 ; 

Triumph of Venus, 83.* 
Va«ri. 61, 76. 77. 169.308, 

313.320. 
Varese, 183. 188. 

Madonna de' Monte. 189. 
VaroHo. 
Sacro Monte. 167: frescoes, 

214. 



Vecdli. Tiziano. 47, 61 . 
Vela. Vincenzo. 177. 226. 
Last dt^ of Napoleon, 
178.* 
Velazquez. 237. 344. 
Velleia,2(i\. 

Veneto. Bartolomeo. 56. 37. 
161. 
The Goldsmith's daughter, 
38.* 
Veneziano. Lorenzo. 38, 39. 

Annunciation, 39.* 
Venice, 2. 12-97. 116. 117. 
118. 121. 124. 133, 170, 
178, 182, 188. 193. 220. 
224. 235. 239, 249, 255, 
261,277,281,284, 325, 
337, 345. 
Chtrches, 
Carmini, 82. 

Fran, 19, 20. 26. 66; 5. 
Jerome (.statue), 35 : 
tnfplych, 53.* 

Redentore. 32. 118. 

Salute. The. 33.* 34, 82. 

S. Eustacchio. 19. 

S. Francesco della Vigna 
(jiave), 30. 

S. Giorgio dd Gred. 25. 27.* 

S. Giorgio Maggiore. 32. 

S. Giovanni Crisostomo. 22. 
62. 

S. Giovanm EJemosinario. 
23. 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 19, 
20.87; monomen/s. 16,* 
2I,*23. 24. 25,*26. 

S. Lorenzo. 2 1 . 

S. Marco. 14. 

S. Maria Foimosa. 62. 

S. Maria Gloriosa dei Frari 
(jsee Frari). 

S. Maria dei Miracoli, 23, 
25.* 

S. Maria defl* Orto, 17*20. 

S. Mark's, base of flagstaff, 
26, 28; * bronze horses, 
12,* 15; Campanile, 17. 
23; CLogetia), 19,* 30, 
33 ; * bronze gates, 36 ; * 
clock-tower, 19;* Interior, 
1 3 ;* mosaics, 80 ; Piazza, 
\9,* 22 ;ZenoChapel,2A. 

S. Mark's, Company of, 76. 

S. Michde di Murana 22. 

S. Moise. 35.* 
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S. Salvatore, 23.* 24 ; Sttdue 
of S. Sebastian, 35; Venter 
monument, 30.* 31. 

S.Sebastiano. 30. 31.87. 
S. Slefano, 17,* 20. 86. 
S.Zaccaria.14.20,*22.35. 
Torcello (cathedral), 14. 

Pidazzi. 
Angaran Dario, 25. 
Balbi (now Guggenheim), 

32.* 
BusaneOo, 18. 
Casa degli Evangdiati. 19. 
Contarini dal BovoIo» 22. 
Contarini-Faaan, 15.* 19. 
Comer. S. Maurizio. 30. 3 1 .♦ 
Comer Spinelfi. 24, 26.* 
DaMosta. 18. 
Doge's. 1 4 ;* courtyard, 22 ;* 

Porta della Carta, 19.* 

2 1 ; Scala de Giganti, 22.* 
Dona (Sidier), 18. 
Ducal. 17. 19, 21. 22. 23. 

24, 26. 31. 32. 40. 51. 

81.235;^ rco Foacari, 22 ; 

Sola de Maggior Con- 

siglio, 39. 74: Scala 

d'Oro, 23. • 
Farsetti (rtow Munidpio), 

14.* 18. 
Fondaco dd Turchi (.now the 

MuseoGvioo). 15.* 18. 
Grimani, S. Luca. 29.* 
Grimani, S. Polo, 24. 
Loredan. 18. 
Mafipiero. 25. 
Manin (now the Bank of 

Italy). 30. 
Manzoni (rtow Montecuc- 

coli). 23.* 24. 25. 
Minelli, Uaircaae, 20.* 
MonlecuccoG, aee Manzoni. 
Pesaro {ru>w the Munidpio). 

34.* 

Pisani. S. Pola. 18.* 
Rezzonico (now Minervi). 

34.* 
Sibanti, 18. 

Vendramin Calergi, 21 .* 23. 
Qeneral Topography. 

Academy, 53. 74. 94. 95. 
Archae<Jo0cal Museum. 26. 
Bridge of Sighs. 35.* 
Ca'D'Oiso. 16.* 21. 
Careen (Prison). 32. 
Cariti Couvent, 32. 
Casa degli Evangelista, 19. 
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CoUeoni moDument, 27.* 

GaUeiy, 70. 

Gnnd Canal, 18, 24. 

JckJo, niim o(, 14. 

UbKria,the,30,31.*12,81. 

Minn the {now the Biblio- 

toca),30.*31. 
PoDte de* Sospiri, 34. 
Pirocutatie Nuove, 32.* 
Procuratie Vecdue. 23. 
Rialto, 13: bridge, 29 * 33 i 
Fahhriche Nuove, 31 ; 
FMtiche Vecc/Ue, 23. 
Scuola Grande of S. John 

the Evangelist, 30. 
Scuola di S. Marco {now 
/AeHon>itaI)J8.*22.24. 
Scuola (fi Miaericordia, 30. 
Scuola di S. Onola, 47. 
ScuoU di S. Rocco, 22,* 23. 

84. 
Zecca (the Mint), 31. 
Venier, Antonio, 1 8. 
Ventimiglia. 
S.Michde,233. 
Theatre. 230. 
Ventnd, Adolfo, 306. 
VenturoK. Anselo. 2%. 
VerceUi,2W, 210.211.212. 
213. 
S. Andrea. 206, 208 ; * fres- 

coes, 207. 
S. CrittofiMro, freacoea, 2 1 4. 
Verdi, Giuseppe. 67. 
Veda, Francesco. 105. 119. 
Vennislio, G.. 219. 

Ntdivify, 218.* 
Verona, 13. 27. 41.98. 104, 
110-127. 153. 154. 
Palazzo del Consii^o. 111. 

113.* 
Porta dei Leoni, 1 10. 
Porte dd Borsari. 110. 
S. Anastasia. 111. 11 2.* 
S. Fenno Maggiore, 111.* 
S. Maria (in Organo), 111. 
S.Zeno. 111.* 114. 
Tombs of the Scaligeri, 111, 
112.* 
Veronese. Bonifazio, 67. 

Di)fe3 and Lazarus, 67.* 
Veronese, (oiulia. 79. 
Veronese. Paolo, 38, 63, 64, 
67. 72. 73. 74. 75, 78. 79. 
82.89.92,93. 116. 
Abundance, 73 ; * The 
Apotheo»i$ of Venice, 74 ; 
The Communion of S. 
Gregory, 74; The Feast 



* I 



in the House ofLeot, 74 ; 
Hercules and Ceres, 74; 
The Last Supper, 75 ; 
The Marriage Feast at 
Cana, 74; The Nativity, 
75; S. Anthony enthroned 
between SS. Cornelius and 
Cyprian,73;* The Supper 
of the House cf Simon the 
Pharisee, 74. 
rene*,205. 

Castle, stairs, 206* 
Verri, Alessandro. 1 72. 
Verri. Pietro. 172. 
Verrochio, Andrea. 

7'AcCo/fc>n/,26.27.*315. 
320. 
P^errone, 212. 
Vezzolano. 

Abbey. 206, 207.* 
r/aEm/Aa, 261,264. 
Viana. Antonio Maria. 107. 
Viani. Gian Maria, 344. 
r/cenza.33,54.101. 110-127. 
239. 
Basflica Palladiana. 1 1 8. 

121.* 
Biblioteca Bertoliana. 1 19. 
Bridge of S. Michele. 1 18. 
Othedral. 117. 120. 121.* 
CxJumns. the. 1 19. 
Loggia de Capitanio. 1 18. 

119. 
Monte di Pieti. 119. 
Museum, 120. 
Palazzo dd Comune. 1 1 8. 
Palazzo de Signori. 1 19. 
Palazzo Trissino. see Palazzo 

del Comune. 
Palazzo Valmarana (formeiy 

Palazzo Trento), 1 19. 
Rotunda. 1 18. 
S. Corona. 1 1 7. 
S. Lorenzo. 117; Apse and 

Bell Toiler, 122.* 
S. Michele, 119. 
S. Vincenzo, 1 1 9. 
SS. Vito e Modesto (,now 
SS. Fdice e Fortunato), 
117. 
Teatro Olimpico. 118, 122.* 
Tower, the, 119. 
Villa Ganzerla. 101. 
Vico, Enea. 321. 
Vicoforte. 

Church, 223.* 
Victor Amadeus II. {after- 
wards King of Sicilif), 
220,221. 
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Victor Emmanuel I., 224. 
Victor Emmanud II.. 227. 
Vienna, 60. 
Viero. Teodoro. 92. 
Vigarani, Gaspare, 297. 
Vige^rano, Castle t^, 139. 
Vighi. Giacoroo. 218. 
VignoU.291.293. 
Vincenzo. Antonio di. 268. 

280. 
Virgil. 107. 
Visconti. Fllippo Maria. 1 1 3. 

247. 
Visconti. Gian Galeazzo. 1 99. 
Visconti, Matteo. 131. 
Visconti. the. 130,133. 
Visentini. Antonio. 89. 
Vismara. Gaspare. 176. 
Viti of Urbino. Timoteo. 312. 
Vitruvius. 139,291. 
Vittone. Bernardo. 223. 
Vittoria. Alessandro. 32. 34. 

35, 79. 
Statue ofS. Jerome, 35, 37.* 
Vittorino da Feltre. 1 1 3. 
Vittozzi. Ascanio, 221. 
Vivarini. Alvise. 45. 46. 53. 

54.69.71. 119. 192. 
Virgin and Child, A7* 
Vivarini, Antonio. 40, 41. 
Virgin and Saints, A,2* 
Vivarini, Bartolomeo, 41 , 42. 
Vivarini. the. 63. 
Volpato. Giovanni. 92. 
Volpi (Volpmo), Ambrogio. 

211. 
Volpino, see Maestri. G. B. 
Volta, Alessandro. 1 72. 
Vouet. Simon, 220, 251. 



W. 

Wals. Gottfried, 251. 
Wilheim of Cologne, MeisteT, 

153. 
Wiligdmo, 266. 
Winckelmaim, Johaim, 94. 
WUrzburg, 93 



Z. 

Z!accagni, Bemadino, 281. 
Z!acchi, Gabriele, 282. 
Zacchi, Zaccaria, 282. 
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Zacoolini, Matteo, 299. 
Zasandli, Bernardino, 3 1 5, 

317,321. 
ZUiganelK, Francesco, 313,317, 

321. 
ZagandH, B. and F. (G>tig- 

noU),3t5,316. 
Virgin and Child with 

Saints, 316.* 
Zak, Giuseppe, 91. 
Zaist. 194. 



Zambianclii, Giulio, 299. 
Zampieri, Domenico : 

Domenichino. 
Zandu of Este, Antonio, 84. 
The Plague af 1630. 84.* 

Zanetd, Ant<»io Maiia, 92. 
Zanoia, Giuseppe, 1 72. 
Zarabatta, Francesco, 176. 

Jtuiice, 174.* 
Zavattari, Ambrogio, 1 34. 
Zavattarif Gregoiio, 1 54. 



Zavattari, the. 

Eplaode in the Life of Queen 
Theodolinda, 154.* 
Zenale, Beraaido, 123, 155, 
156. 

Tioo Saints, 156.* 
Zona, Antonio, %. 
Zoppo, Mateo, 101. 305, 307. 

Pieid, 307. 
Zuccaidli, Francesco, 91. 
Zuccari, Federico, 167, 218. 



COLOURED PLATES. 



Virgin and Child. Giovanni Bellini. (Church of the Frari, Venice) 

Portrait of a Lady (knonn as La Bella di Tiziano). Utian. (Pitti GaUery, 
Florence) 

Virgin and Cfdld. Bernardino Luini. (Brera Gallery, Milan) . 

Virgin and Chtid with S. Jerome {known as II Giomo). Correggio. 
(Gallery, Pacma) 
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